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PART XII 
FIRST AID IN INJURY 

THIS part of the work is not intended to 
transform the reader into a surgeon. All 
the hand-books printed could not do that* 
But it is intended to show just what is to be 
done in any emergency, so that the injured person 
may be made as comfortable and as safe as though 
the surgeon were there. 

TEN EMERGENCY HINTS 

(1) Stop the bleeding, if severe. 

(2) Do not touch an open wound with the fingers* 
(8) Note the nature of the injuries, and put 

injured persons in comfortable place and positions. 

(4) Summon a surgeon. 

(5) Do not disturb the blood clots. 

(6) Never probe for a bullet. 

(7) Pick shreds of clothing and splinters or dirt 
from the wound. 

(8) Then bring edges of the wound together, but 
without touching them. 

(9) Pack the wound with gauze or absorbent cot- 
ton, and apply bandage. 

(10) Bind on splints if bones are broken, 
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GENERAL HINTS 

Knowledge of anatomy and surgery is not essential 
to intelligent and successful work in caring for the 
injured. Keep cool. If there are no bleeding points 
which require your interference, first find out in a 
general way what sort of an injury the person or each 
person has sustained, then send a written message to 
the surgeon if possible. If not, see that the messenger 
is able to tell just what has happened, so that the sur- 
geon may have the appliances he will need when he 
arrives. 

While it is well to pick out of the wound any gross 
material which might carry poisonous infection with 
it, yet we must remember that a wound is in itself per- 
fectly free from sepsis (poisoning), while our fin- 
gers and even unboiled water, no matter how pure, 
are not. In cleaning out a wound therefore, we must 
be careful never to allow anything but the dressings 
to touch it* 

Of course an exception to this rule will be where 
very rapid and dangerous bleeding requires us to 
choose the lesser of the two dangers and put our hands 
into a wound for the sake of seizing a cut end of a 
blood-vessel. 

Besides, we may remember that the fresh blood 
is itself antiseptic, and will cleanse and protect a 
wound, and stop the bleeding as soon as it clots, and so 
we never disturb a clot. If the red blood should be 
pouring up under a clot, it may be well to apply pres- 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

sure upon the clot, provided that will stop the bleed- 
ing as it of ten will 

In applying pressure to a wound to stop the hem- *©«*<* 
orrhage either gauze or absorbent cotton may be used, 
or if neither is to be had, tissue paper (toilet paper 
is excellent and if it has not been handled, is fairly 
aseptic and absorbent and makes good packing or 
dressing for a fresh wound) . Wrap about the pack- 
ing a bandage snugly but not too tightly applied. 

If the injured person vomits he must be required 
or permitted to lie down, as it is an indication of 
"shock," and all his strength must be conserved. 

As already stated in regard to fainting, the best 
preventive is to get the head lower than the body, as 
in the accompanying cuts. If he be unconscious he 
will need careful watching to see that he does not 
choke in attempting to vomit. 

DRESSING OF WOUNDS 

In speaking of the dressing of wounds let it be toAtom 
understood that we mean open wounds, those in which 
the skin has been broken. For wounds not open the 
treatment is much simpler. These will be mentioned 
under the head of Sprains, Bruises, etc. 

The one great fact of mighty importance in refer- 
ence to any open wound is the fact that infection of 
some kind may have gotten into it, or that you may 
infect it in your attempts to apply the dressing. Only 
an infected wound is dangerous, but an infected 
wound is dangerous no matter how small the break in 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

the skin. We all know of deaths from a "rusty nail 
in the foot," or the prick of a needle, or from simply 
paring a corn until it bled. There is only one expla- 
nation for such a calamity, namely careless infection. 

When we speak of a wound or injury it is not to be 
iitue cat supposed that we mean only the severe injuries. We 
mean every little cut and bruise, and every scratch 
which is deep enough to let the blood flow. See how a 
vaccination, — which when properly done is not deep 
enough to make the blood run, but only just through 
the epidermis or outer layer of the skin, and deep 
enough to let the serum exude — see how even that dan 
infect the whole system. Or, note how erysipelas can 
get in through even the slightest break in the skin — 
and yet may prove fatal. The lesson so frequently 
and so forcibly, even fatally taught is to neglect no 
wound, however slight. 

It is true that nothing serious may come of a slight 
wound. But the fact that so much may result from 
it, and that it is so easy at the right time to prevent 
such results, besides the very frequent saving of time, 
trouble and pain or inconvenience, makes it an exceed- 
ingly profitable investment of time to stop long 
enough to dress a hurt, no matter hbw slight, and it 
takes no longer to do this rightly than it does to bun- 
gle it. 

If then the wound is a slight one and not at all dan* 
gerous, unless it becomes so later by reason of infec- 
tion getting into it, if it is not severe enough to "send 
for a doctor," you are safe in dressing it if you are 
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wise enough to do it rightly. Don't put on any fool 
applications like "salt pork." As well use the salt 
without the pork, for the salt is the only part that does 
any good and the pork may do immense harm. 

If it is a clean cut, and no dirt or filth was on the <** 
cutting object, simply bring the edges of the cut 
tightly together and do it up in its own blood, with a 
gauze or other compress bound snugly on. No anti- 
septic wash is necessary. 

If it is a ragged or lacerated wound, first see that it 
is clean of any foreign material, then bring the edges 
as well together as can be done, pack it with gauze or 
absorbent cotton and apply the bandage. If there is 
much bruise, so that it is liable to be pretty sore, the 
soreness can be largely prevented by pouring on and 
into the wound pure turpentine. 

TURPENTINE AS A DRESSING FOR WOUNDS 

It is not generally known that turpentine is one of 
the most powerful and reliable antiseptics that we 
have. It is, and for that reason is a most valuable 
household remedy. It will not smart or sting to 
amount to anything if you allow a minute or two for 
the volatile element which is the irritating part, to 
evaporate before you apply the dressings. 

When a nail or splinter has been run into the foot, 
or a splinter under the finger nail, there is nothing 
that will so effectually remove the exquisite pain and 
soreness as a plentiful dose of turpentine. Besides, 
being a powerful antiseptic, it is a safe application. I 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

fully believe that it will invariably prevent "lockjaw" 
or tetanus. 

Here also, when the wound is so serious that a phy- 
sician must be called, a great saving of suffering and 
life is often possible if some one present knows just 
what to do and how to do it. I want to make these 
directions so plain that anyone can dress a wound 
just as the surgeon would do the first dressing if he 
were present. Indeed, even in these severer injuries, 
the first dressing is of the greatest importance because 
if rightly done it is found often to be the only dress- 
ing needed. In all armies the men are now taught to 
do it themselves, even on the firing line. They are 
provided with "First aid packets," which I will 
describe later. It has become customary to let this 
first dressing alone after the soldier has arrived at the 
hospital, unless the pain and suppuration (pus) , show 
that the wound has been or has become infected. 
Usually after a week or ten days the dressings can be 
carefully removed under antiseptic or aseptic pre- 
cautions, when the wound is found to be pretty well 
healed. 

THINGS THAT ABE POISONOUS TO A FRESH WOUND 

Under the subject of Healing of Wounds we shall 
see why it is that a fresh wound is so much more likely 
to be a point of entrance of poison (infection) , into 
the body than is a wound eight or ten days old. That 
fact serves to emphasize the paramount necessity of 
keeping a wound free from anything that would infect 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

it while it is fresh. Clothing, dirt from the skin, 
water, perspiration, soil or grime of any kind, and 
unsterilized dressings of any kind, will poison a fresh 
wound. Vaseline, gauze, absorbent or "medicated" 
cotton, and tissue paper are usually aseptic (without 
sepsis, or poisoning) , and make good packing for a 
recent wound. 

The hands or fingers are also liable to infect a »oi 
wound, and one of the hardest things the surgeon has annumi* 
to do is to get his hands so surgically clean that they clfm * 
will not carry infection to the wound when he is operat- 
ing. It is our custom to roll up the sleeves and scrub 
the hands and arms first with soap and hot water and 
brush for several minutes, then wash them in some 
strong disinfectant solution, then perhaps in seventy 
per cent, alcohol, after which we still bathe them in a 
one to 5,000 bichloride solution. Even then we are 
not entirely sure that our hands are made aseptic, but 
usually wear sterilized rubber gloves when doing a 
major operation. 

These facts are mentioned to emphasize the impor- 
tance of not touching a wound with the fingers. The 
dust of the air would soon infect a wound, but as the 
wound is not often left exposed to the air for any 
length of time this danger is not worth considering. 

When it becomes necessary to touch any part of the Before the 
wound it is better to wrap strips of sterilized gauze Amvw 
about the fingers, which makes a fairly good tempor- 
ary protection against getting it infected. 

When dust and dirt has been carried into it, do not 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

vigorously mop it out, but flush or wash it out by let- 
ting the antiseptic solution run into and out of it. But 
the best plan, when a surgeon has been called, is to 
temporarily bind up the wound dirt and all, and wait 
for him to do the cleansing, provided he can be present 
in a short time. 

A piece of gauze or cotton moistened with turpen- 
tine or benzine serves well for wiping the worst of the 
dirt from a wound. 

Be sure and do not handle those parts of the dress- 
ings which are to be introduced into a fresh wound. 
You cannot in these emergencies get your fingers so 
clean that they will not infect. Take up the dressings 
to be used for packing with forceps or other instru- 
ments which have been boiled for at least fifteen 
minutes to sterilize them. The scissors make good 
forceps for this purpose and something of this kind 
should always be used. 

HEALING OF WOUNDS 

There are two very different and distinct ways in 
'AMwtio which wounds may heal. If it is kept clean — surgi- 
cally clean — it will heal in a few days without the for- 
mation and discharge of any pas ("matter"). This 
is the ideal way, and is what modern surgeons always 
strive for. We say that such a wound is "aseptic," 
that is, that it is free from germs. Such a wound is 
never dangerous, for when the injured person has 
survived the shock of the injury he will always get 
well unless the wound becomes infected and gets pus 
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in it. When no pus appears, but the wound goes right 
on to heal, we say it heals "by first intention." 

These are granulating wounds. Sometimes the *;**?* ** 
edges of a wound are so ragged that they cannot be 
brought together closely enough to stick together and 
heal in the way above described, or some kind of infec- 
tion may get in and prevent such healing. Then the 
process must be much slower. The wound will dis- 
charge pus ; there will be a new growth of flesh or "tis- 
sue** formed; the system immediately goes to work to 
repair the damage and fill up the place; new cells of a 
kind called "granulation tissue** are proliferated in 
immense numbers; and these cells, produeed as they 
are by the billions, build up a new wall about the old 
injury so that infection can no longer get in. This 
process is well started within five or six days, after 
which there is little danger of any microbes gaining 
entrance to the body through this wound. This is 
what was referred to in the first clause of the preced- 
ing paragraph. All that is necessary for such a 
wound is to keep it supplied with new and absorbent 
dressings, so that the discharges shall be absorbed as 
fast as they form. "Healing salves" and ointments 
are entirely unnecessary. Keep the wound clean and 
nature will do the rest. 

This is mentioned elsewhere as being a mere "buga- 
boo." It is of iio importance whatever. It is merely 
an exuberant growth of the granulation just 
described. Bind the gauze dressings on with a little 
pressure, or sweep a stick of lunar caustic (nitrate of 
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FIRST AID IN INJURY 

silver) , over such granulations and they will promptly 
get down to the desired size. 

When pus occurs in a wound of any sort, or from 
w<mnd any cause, it must be let out. The wound will never 
heal until it is evacuated. It should always be opened 
up freely, the pus let out, and the peroxide of hydro- 
gen poured in, either full strength or diluted with two 
or three parts water. If the peroxide of hydrogen 
cannot be had, any other disinfectant which is not 
poisonous will do. Then pack the wound freshly with 
iodoform gauze or plain sterilized gauze, and let it 
heal up from the bottom. Renew such packing every 
day, always cleansing the wound first with the anti- 
septic wash. The packing with gauze prevents any 
"pockets" of pus forming in the bottom of the wound, 
and is a very necessary precaution. 

The presence of pus in a wound is generally shown 
by pain, and by appearance of inflammation, redness, 
swelling, and the like. It is always best to remove 
the dressings in case these occur, and look for signs 
of pus. A soft or "boggy" feeling in any spot indi- 
cates that pus is likely to be present. 

POISONED WOUNDS 

The bite of a dog or the bite of a reptile usually 
causes much more alarm than it need to. Very 
few dogs have hydrophobia, and very few snakes are 
venomous. Still, one always prefers to be on the safe 
side. A very simple procedure would invariably 
insure safety against either or any bite. Pour turpen- 
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tine immediately and freely on the bite (but do not get 
it into the eye or the bowel) . If this is done there will 
be no need of cauterizing the wound, or of "sucking 
out the poison," The turpentine will quickly destroy 
any such poison. Ammonia and tincture of myrrh 
are also both good remedies for bites or stings. But 
all such poisons are of such extremely rare occurrence 
that they pale into insignificance when compared with 
germ infections of the commoner kind. 

FOUBTH-OF-JULY WOUNDS 

No one familiar with them will deny the im- 
portance of Fourth-of- July wounds. They are too 
serious and too frequent. They belong in a class by 
themselves. They should all be grouped together 
under the name of easily preventable crimes. 

The Ladies' Home Journal published statistics of 
the casualties from this cause in the United States 
for the year 1909. They are so full of horrible mean- 
ing that I quote them. 

171 children lost one or more fingers. 

41 children lost a leg, an arm, or a hand. 

86 children lost one eye. 

16 children lost both eyes. 
215 boys and girls were killed. 

The total of all casualties for the Fourth of July, 1909, was 
6#07. 

In striking contrast to these figures are the reports 
from those cities and towns in which fire-works were 
prohibited by ordinance. Washington, D. C, which 
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had, in 1908 when fire-works had been allowed, 
admitted 104 children to its hospitals for wounds 
received on that day, had not even one single case 
of the kind in 1909, when fire-works were strictly 
prohibited, 
prohibit ^e time will soon come when all such reckless f ol- 

Dangeron* 

nre-work* lies will be prohibited in every city, and Young Amer- 
ica will find some other and less self -destructive way 
to give vent to his enthusiasm. But since that time 
has not yet come, and since there are ways to treat 
such wounds in a manner to prevent so many fatal 
endings, it is well to speak of it. 

Every one knows that the chief danger is from lock- 
jaw following this class of injuries. Lock-jaw would 
never occur if the wound were properly cleaned out. 
It is caused by a certain germ, the bacillus of tetanus, 
which lives and grows and thrives in garden soil, or in 
the ordinary dooryard. 

The grimy hands of the little celebrator are covered 
with these germs, and the clothing is likewise full of 
them. Shreds and specks of these are carried into the 
wounds, and even buried there by the force of the 
powder, so that effective cleansing of a wound of this 
sort means a great deal more rubbing and scrubbing 
than it usually gets. 

In these wounds all the things said a few moments 
ago about not disturbing or vigorously cleaning a 
wound are exactly reversed. Everything depends on 
this cleansing. Even at the risk of increasing the 
hemorrhage and otherwise injuring the tissues the 
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wound must be scrubbed out with brush and antiseptic 
solutions, while all shreds of clothing and specks of 
powder are to be carefully picked out. Then to com- 
pletely disinfect the wound turpentine, again, is the 
surest remedy. It is safe to say that if it be freely 
used there will be no danger of lock-jaw. After it 
has run out and any remaining drops evaporated or 
become absorbed, the wound should be packed with 
iodoform gauze, or gauze saturated with balsam of 
Peru, and bandages applied. Such a wound should 
then be dressed and re-packed daily until completely 
healed. 

BLEEDING 

Hemorrhage from the very smallest of any of the c^iiimt 
blood-vessels is distinguished by the blood slowly ooz- 
ing from the cut or torn surf aces. Ordinarily it is not 
dangerous, and can readily be controlled by putting 
on pressure with a gauze pad, which is bound firmly 
on. If this does not check the bleeding, elevate the 
limb or part above the level of the rest of the body. 
Require the patient to lie down. 

In bleeding from the veins the blood is always of a 
very dark red or purple color, but it wells up freely 
into the wound if from large veins. It is almost 
always very easily controlled by pressure. This pres- 
sure, in the case of venous hemorrhage, however, 
should be applied to that side of the wound furthest 
away from the body, as in the veins blood is returning 
to the center, instead of passing out from the heart. 
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Make a pad of gauze or some firm material and bind 
it on and into the wound and the bleeding will stop. 

If the wound should be near the shoulder, the arm- 
pit, or at the root of the neck, a serious and rapidly- 
fatal accident may possibly occur. I refer to the 
entrance of air into the veins. It can only occur when 
a large vein is wounded, or a small branch of one of 
the large veins. The air is sucked into the heart with 
the returning blood in the vein, and causes death 
instantly. To avoid this danger keep a pad firmly on 
a wounded vein in this locality, and do not permit the 
arm to be lifted. Bind the arm to the side. 

You can always tell arterial bleeding by the bright 
red color of the blood when it first comes out. Blood 
from the veins also turns to a brighter red when it 
meets the air and becomes partially oxidized, so that 
it may then look like arterial blood. 

Arterial bleeding from even a small artery is sure 
to come in spurts or jets, or in waves, due to the 
pumping action of the heart. Bleeding from a small 
artery usually stops itself in a few seconds, owing to 
the inner coats of the vessel turning in and contract- 
ing and thus closing up the lumen or caliber of the 
vessel. It helps some to elevate the part or limb, 
though not as much as in venous or in capillary hem- 
orrhage, because there is more force behind thfe 
arterial. 

Arterial Weeding may be dangerous of course 
merely on account of the loss of blood to which one 
: is liable, Jt is best to stop it TOthout ifltrqcjucing 
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one's fingers into the wound if possible. But if it is 
necessary in order to stop the bleeding, one is justified 
and compelled to put his fingers into an open wound 
and take chances on the infection. To avoid this wrap 
the fingers hastily in gauze if there is time. If not, 
catch any bleeding point, pull out the tissues, vessel 
and all, and tie a thread or other string around the 
whole mass. 

I was once called to a lumber mill where a young Prompt 
man had been injured by being hurled upon the circu- g» v ^ 
lar saw in rapid motion. His arm was mangled, the • I4fe 
bone shattered, and the main artery (the axillary), 
was cut in two. A bystander, a quick-witted lad, had 
grasped and held the bleeding point until some one 
could bring a thread from the shack and tie about the 
throbbing stump of the artery. His prompt action 
saved his companion's life. When I arrived, nearly 
three hours later, I found the end of the throbbing 
artery protruding like a finger. I stripped it back, 
put on a new ligature, amputated the arm at the 
shoulder, and the young man made an excellent recov- 
ery. In this case no infection of any kind was intro- 
duced into the wound, at least none that I was not 
able to clean out. 

But it is best not to touch the wound if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. Besides, it is sometimes not so easy 
to see the bleeding point. Pressure along the course 
of the artery supplying the part is a better way, and 
for the sake of aiding some one at some time to do this 
I call attention to illustrations elsewhere, 
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BLEEDING FROM SPECIAL PASTS 



In the bleeding from any artery sometimes it is 
possible the flow may be stopped by pressing into 
the wound, at the exact bleeding point, a pad of gauze. 
Then time can be taken to tie the limb above the 
wound, or between it and the heart. In doing this, if 
you can locate the exact position of the artery in any 
one place, put a pad on that spot then tie loosely a 
twisted handkerchief or triangular bandage over the 
pad, after which, with a stick to serve as a tourniquet, 
take enough turns to tighten the bandage just enough 
to stop the bleeding. Elevate the limb or part, then 
see that the tourniquet is not tight enough to shut off 
the circulation altogether. When the limb is severely 
bruised, get a safe distance away from the bruise with 
the pad and the compression. If in these manipula- 
tions it becomes necessary to touch the wound with the 
thumb and finger, wrap them in several layers of 
gauze first. 

It may sometimes be necessary to remove clots in 
scaip order to locate the exact source of the hemorrhage. 
When you find the spot where the blood is coming 
from, press down upon it with the fingers covered 
with gauze strips. Having the hard skull to press 
against, you will be able to check the bleeding in this 
way, though the dense skin of the scalp tends to keep 
the artery from contracting its walls. Having now 
learned the source of the bleeding, make a firm pad of 
gauze and bind it firmly upon the skull. 
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Do not try to use iron styptics in the wound, as has 
sometimes been recommended, for it simply makes a 
black, dirty, useless clot. 

Compress the artery by pressing with the thumb just JJ^f™* 
in front of the ear. This will also stop bleeding from Tempi© 
the nose high up in the nasal cavity. When you have 
checked the hemorrhage make it permanent by bind- 
ing on a gauze pad. 

About the middle of the jaw, on either side of the Bieedm* 
face, you can feel depression or notch. Hold the **<* 
thumb lightly over this for a moment and you will 
detect pulsation. This is the branch of the artery 
which supplies the face. When there is bleeding from 
anywhere in the lower part of the face, or from the 
lower part of the nasal cavity as well, pressure of the 
thumb for a few minutes on this artery at the point 
of pulsation will stop the bleeding. A gauze or other 
pad may then be bound on tightly if the bleeding 
returns. 

Cuts, stabs, or other wounds of the neck will require Bieedm* 
quick action. Disregard all dangers of septic infec- Ke £ 
tion, and place the thumb on the bleeding point. To 
hold it more firmly still, grasp the back of the neck 
with the fingers of the same hand, and push the blood- 
vessels back against the spine, and not against the 
wind-pipe, holding them there until the surgeon or 
some other assistance arrives. It may not be safe to 
even release the pressure to put a pad on. 

The blood will be rather light-colored, and will be Bieedm* 
coughed up instead of being vomited. Lay the patient m 
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down, with the head slightly raised, maintain quiet as 
much as possible, and apply cold wet cloths or ice to 
the chest and back of the neck. A very small dose of 
morphine or laudanum will help. Ergot is sometimes 
used in small doses. The best of all if it can be had is 
adnephrin or adrenalin, ten-drop doses of the com- 
mercial preparation (1 to 1,000) of either being given 
every half hour until the bleeding stops. Send for a 
physician. 

In this case the blood will be dark-colored, on 
account of the action upon it of the gastric juice, and 
will be vomited up instead of being coughed up. If 
the hemorrhage into the stomach has been slow, the 
vomit will resemble coffee grounds. If rapid it is 
still likely to be dark-colored unless very rapid, and 
will be in larger clots. Have the patient swallow bits 
of ice so small that they can be swallowed right into 
the stomach without being held in the mouth even for 
an instant, the object being to get the ice to the bleed- 
ing points. Adrenalin or adnephrin as above, chlore- 
tone in five to nineteen grain doses, dissolved in a lit- 
tle whiskey and water or dilute alcohol, are the surest 
remedies for checking bleeding from the stomach. 
Call a physician. 

Bleeding from the arms or legs may always be 
checked by the devices shown in the cuts or by direct 
pressure into the wound. Nature does much, as 
already described, to check bleeding in any part. Do 
as little as you can, and never meddle with a wound 
after the bleeding has stopped. Apply a bandage 
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temporarily if a surgeon is to take charge of the 
injury, if not have the dressings clean and apply per- 
manent bandages, which are to be removed only after 
three or four days for the purpose of examining the 
wound, and re-applied if there is not too much pain, 
fever and swelling, in which case the inner dressings 
must also be removed and the wound disinfected and 
redressed. 

Bleeding from the gums is likely to be troublesome ***•&* 
in advanced stages of cirrhosis of the liver. 

As a good cleansing and slightly astringent mouth 
wash, use one teaspoonf ul of cider vinegar to the pint 
of water. To check the hemorrhage apply to the 
gums constantly. Pledgets of absorbent cotton or 
soft cloth soaked in a mixture of one part adrenalin 
chloride solution (1 to 1,000) and four parts water. 

BANDAGING 

There is no secret knack about the way to correctly 
apply a bandage. A very few hints will suffice, but 
practice in addition is necessary, and it would be one 
of the very best accomplishments for every one to 
acquire. Children in the homes, and possibly in the 
schools, should be taught the principles and art of 
bandaging. 

You cannot successfully apply a bandage until it is 
rolled up into a regular bandage roll. So necessary 
is this that if we ever take off a bandage and use it 
again we roll it before using. Roll it with the hands 
as shown elsewhere. We call this a "roller bandage." 
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T »R?ite Always begin at the fingers or toes, for if you do 



*• not, you may shut off the circulation by preventing 
blood from returning through the veins. The rule 
is to wrap from within outward, that is, for the 
patient's right limb, you grasp the roller bandage in 
the left hand, and for his left limb, you take the 
bandage in your right hand. Place your other thumb 
over the end of the bandage to keep it from slipping 
until you shall have fastened it by the first round. 
Bring it over from within outwards, and now your 
only rule (but a very important one), is to "follow 
your bandage." That is, wrap it about the limb in 
such a way that it never wrinkles, and one side or edge 
of it is never looser than the other edge. This is the 
hardest part. It requires a good deal of practice. But 
it is worth it. If the limb were everywhere the same 
size it would be easy. But to accommodate the band- 
aging to the different sizes of the limb at different 
places we have a way of "reversing" or flipping the 
bandage over, so as to make it incline the other way, 
and still keep right on wrapping. When finished the 
bandage must present no loose edges or wrinkles, and 
it must fit everywhere the same, just as the skin does. 
T °^pX£ ^e ^ rs * ^P always being to secure a firm hold 

or Toe for the bandage, one that will not slip, in applying a 
bandage to finger or toe it is necessary to take one or 
two turns about the wrist or foot first, then wind down 
to the tip of the finger or toe and wrap from there up 
firmly, ending where you began. This is well shown 
elsewhere. 
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To the wrist and f orearm begin at the hand. 

The roller bandage will apply to any part of the v» Apply to 
head or face, the manner of applying being changed *£?!££ 
or adapted to suit the case. Elsewhere are shown sam- 
ples of bandaging, one being applied to the chin so 
firmly as to form a sort of splint to the under jaw. 

GENERAL HINTS ON USE OF THE ROLLER BANDAGE 

The roller bandage may be made of gauze or of 
unbleached muslin (factory). Bleached muslin is 
firm but does not pin as easily. When firmness is 
required, as in fracture, sprain, dislocation or when 
bandaging to support varicose veins, the muslin is 
better than gauze. Bandages ready rolled can be pur- 
chased at any drug store, but a very good way is to 
buy at the dry-goods store five or six yards of factory 
and tear it into strips of assorted widths, then roll 
these firmly into bandages. 

In bandaging a new fracture or sprain allow a very 
little for swelling, but remember also that you need 
a little pressure. 

Position of the bandaged part is a matter of com- 
fort, that generally being best which is most com- 
fortable. 

An open wound, unless the pain and swelling indi- ^JJJ^JJJ^ 
cate the presence of pus, is best left for several days 
without a second dressing. If the patient has fever 
that is also a sure sign of pus, and means that the 
wound must be inspected and if pus be present, the 
dressings must be removed, the pus let out, the wound 
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disinfected and dressed again. Then it will require 
daily dressing. 

If in doubt or the outside bandage gets soiled, 
remove that and carefully inspect the wound without 
touching it. If you are satisfied that no pus has 
accumulated, do not remove the inner dressings, but 
apply fresh bandages and leave it to heal. Do not let 
curiosity lead too far. 

Do not have your bandage too wide. This is a com- 
of nisi* m0 n fault with beginners. It spoils the effort, for it 
is much more difficult to apply a bandage smoothly if 
it is too wide. The following sizes are most frequently 
used: For the hands, fingers and toes — one inch wide, 
one to two yards in length. Bandages for the head, 
arms and legs of children— one and one-half to two 
inches wide, one to two yards in length. Bandages 
for the arms, legs and extremities of adults — two to 
two and one-half inches wide, five to seven yards in 
length. Bandages for the thigh, groin and trunk, 
three to four inches wide, and ten yards in length. 
Trtjui ^£ The triangular or Esmarch bandage is made by 

taking a piece of cloth one yard square and cutting it 
through diagonally from one corner to the opposite 
corner. Esmarch was a French surgeon who devised 
this bandage for use in the French Army, and it cer- 
tainly is of almost universal adaptation. It illustrates 
also what uses a very large handkerchief can be put to 
in emergency. See cut elsewhere. 

To make a narrow bandage of it, draw the point 
down to the lower border and then fold into two folds. 
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To make a broad bandage, draw the point down 
to the lower border and fold into three or four. 

This bandage is always fastened with either a pin 
or a reef knot, as shown elsewhere. 

To the chest, thigh, hand and head the triangular 
bandage may be applied as shown elsewhere. 

As a quick and ready sling for the arm, bandage 
for the neck, and as a very convenient bandage for the 
heel and foot it may be applied as shown on another 
page. 

Many other uses of the triangular bandage will 
appear to the user. These ways are suggested to show 
the great variety of uses to which it can be put. 

Different modes of application are pictured on 
each bandage. 

The same eminent surgeon who devised the trian- n» 
gular bandage seems to be the one who also devised pj^k* 
the first-aid packet. It is now in general use, not 
only in every army but many if not all manufacturers 
of surgical supplies make them, and they are to be 
found in many factories, workshops, etc., and are a 
part of the equipment of almost every engineering 
and surveying expedition. Many automobiles are also 
being supplied with suitable first-aid outfits. In Mas- 
sachusetts a State law requires all factories to estab- 
lish and maintain an equipment for rendering first-aid 
to the injured. For a long time all that we heard of 
such first aid was for soldiers of the army and navy. 

These first-aid packets are even more appropriate 
for household use, for a greater number and variety 
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of injuries occur in the household and on the farm 
or ranch than occur where men only are concerned, 
and while there are rags about the house, yet these 
rags are not suitable dressings, and no wound should 
be dressed with them. Each packet contains a full 
supply of appliances for the dressing of almost any 
wound, yet they are small and cost a mere trifle. 
Every farm house, at least, should be supplied with 
them. 

Besides the triangular bandage each packet con- 
tains: Two compresses of antiseptic gauze wrapped 
in oiled paper; and one antiseptic bandage of cam- 
bric with safety J>in. The directions which are plainly 
printed on the outside of each package are as follows: 
"Place one of the compresses on the wound, removing 
the oiled paper. In cases of large wounds, open the 
compress and cover the whole wound. Apply the 
antiseptic bandage over the compress. Then use the 
triangular bandage as shown by illustrations on the 
same." 

All the contents of the packet are sterilized, and 
the packet is then sealed and stitched up in a complete 
covering of oiled muslin, so that its sterile condition 
is preserved with any amount of handling that may 
be given to it. 

OTHER SURGICAL DRESSINGS 

Absorbent cotton is commonly known in many 
homes as "medicated cotton." No household should 
be without it. It is not medicated, but is merely ster- 
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ilized, which is all that is needed. Any wound will 
quickly heal if only it is kept free from microbes, and 
that is just what the cotton will do. It also absorbs 
any discharges, and that keeps the surface of the 
wound clean. You can stuff it into any wound and 
leave it there till it becomes nearly saturated. Then 
always burn it up immediately. After the sealed 
package in which it comes is broken it should be kept 
in a jar of which the cap may be kept air and dust 
tight, like the lid of a common self -sealing fruit jar, 
which makes a very good container for it. Take out 
what is needed each time without handling the rest 
of it, and thus keep it aseptic. 

This most excellent and not very expensive article 
is able to take the place of cotton or bandages when 
required. It is sold in packages either medicated or 
merely sterilized, and it makes little difference which 
is used, but one or the other should be kept on hand in 
every house. Like absorbent cotton, it can be stuffed 
into any wound, and for a fresh wound no other dress- 
ing is necessary. For keeping for household use it is 
better to get it in glass containers, which protect it 
from dust and unclean things. It must never be 
touched with the hands, but take out what is needed 
only by seizing that portion with the tweezers or the 
fingers, after they are thoroughly cleansed, and cut 
off with the scissors the amount desired, using then 
the instrument to replace that which has been put 
away for future use. 

All that need be said on this subject is that splints 
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for even temporary use, should be firm, light, slightly 
yielding only, and well-padded. When a person with 
a broken bone is to be moved, it is well to apply tem- 
porary splints for the sake of preventing injuries to 
nerves and vessels by splinters and the sharp ends of 
broken bones. The rubber-adhesive plaster has been 
found to answer well for this purpose for many kinds 
of fractures. 

The principle of a splint is plainly and solely sup- 
port. Unless a bone is fractured or a joint dislocated 
no such support is needed. When fracture or dislo- 
cation has taken place, anything that will provide the 
support will do for a splint. 

The chest wall will answer for a splint to bind the 
«ir spoata arm against, one leg will do for a splint for the other, 
a generous bowl of bread and milk will do for an 
inside splint for broken ribs, etc. Anything from an 
umbrella, a fence rail, or from an iron poker to a bun- 
dle of twisted grass, will answer if nothing better 
offers. Of course hard substances must be padded 
with something, and weak ones must be stiffened or 
doubled. 

It is always a matter of importance that the splint 
be extended so as to keep the joints quiet and the mus- 
cles at rest both above and below the injury. If the 
bone is completely broken so that the limb hangs loose, 
two splints, one applied on either side, are needed. 
Splints and the manner of applying them will be fur- 
ther shown under the subjects of Fractures and Dis- 
locations. 
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RUBBER ADHESIVE PLASTER 

The rubber adhesive plaster is firmer and stronger 
than court plaster, and better for general use. It is 
another item of the surgical outfit necessary for every 
home, for often the lips or edges of a wound can be 
held together with it nicely. No one but a surgeon 
would attempt to sew up a wound, but any one can 
draw the edges together and hold them with strips of 
plaster. 

The strips must be so applied that they will not 
cover the wound and keep the discharges from escap- 
ing. The rubber adhesive is not spoiled by moisture 
as court plaster would be. It can be torn into strips of 
any width as easily as a cloth can. 

A roll one inch wide comes wound on a spool and is 
cheap and convenient. It can be run over a wound so 
as to completely cover it, provided a thick gauze pad 
is placed beneath it. 

In the absence of splints several thicknesses of adhe- 
sive plaster make a very good splint. It is the very 
best thing to use in case of fractured ribs. 

I have left the most important of these general sub- 
jects till the last. Disinfection of wounds, or the use 
of antiseptics, is a thing that anybody can do, and 
everybody ought to know how to do it. It would save 
much pain and suffering, and sometimes life if they 
did. 

Bichloride of Mercury tablets, each containing a 
little over seven grains of corrosive sublimate and 
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ammonium chloride, dissolved in one quart of water 
makes a solution of the strength of one to 2,000. This 
is strong enough for any use, and for most purposes 
at home should be diluted with about twice its amount 
of water (to make three quarts) . Never keep it about 
the house with other medicines, and never without a 
red label (the sign of poison) . You can get the tab- 
lets which make a clear white solution, or those which 
make a blue solution. Always get the latter, then 
you will know what it is. Always use it in earthen or 
glass vessels, never in tin or iron. It corrodes them. 
It is too strong to be used in the eye. There are also 
one and one-third tablets which are useful for smaller 
amounts and smaller dressings. One such small tablet, 
dissolved in about half a pint of water makes a wash 
of good strength, and in one pint is sufficiently strong 
for all fresh wounds. 
Anttortto Another very excellent antiseptic wash is made by 

waihct dissolving one teaspoonful of cresol in two pints of 
warm water. Any one of such solutions can be bottled 
and kept, if unused, for future use. 

Carbolic acid is a good antiseptic, but is not used 
now by surgeons, as the other solutions mentioned are 
better. It is used in the same strength as cresol, but 
is not so sure. 

Hydronaphthol is antiseptic, but is slightly irritant, 
and makes the skin burn a little. It is used in the same 
strength as bi-chloride of mercury, and has the advan- 
tage of not corroding tin and other metal vessels as 
the latter does. 
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Camphenol, an antiseptic manufactured by John- 
son & Johnson, and sold by all druggists, has the spe- 
cial advantage of being non-poisonous, yet effective, 
not irritating to the skin, and does not corrode instru- 
ments and tin vessels. It is therefore much to be pre- 
ferred for home use, and can be kept about the house 
without danger of poisoning some one who might take 
it by mistake. It is good to use in cleansing fresh 
wounds, or in disinfecting old ones and making them 
healthy, and healing them. 

bruises (contusions), unopened wounds 
(except fractures). 

I make this general distinction, and speak of this 
class of injuries on the start, because the fact that the 
skin is broken, if it is, is of the very greatest import- 
ance. I have said enough already to show (provided 
the reader has chanced to read also that portion of the 
work), that the only way germs have of gaining 
entrance to the body, except through the lungs in 
respiration or the intestinal tract with food or drink, 
is where there is an abrasion or break in the skin. Sur- 
gically speaking, the break in the skin is the item of 
greatest importance. Rarely poison gets in through 
the hair follicles, which penetrate the skin, but we 
may say that practically no serious infection occurs 
that way, unless it be that of boils and of carbuncles. 

In accidents, then, the first question is: Is the skin 
broken? 

If not, there is ordinarily no objection to touching 
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the bruised part, and feeling it gently may reveal to 
us whether or not there are any bones broken. 

If broken bones are felt, which can be told by the 
grating feeling as the fragments move on each other, 
two things are to be done and two kinds of dressings 
are necessary: 

First, a splint must be applied to so fix and firmly 
hold the fragments from moving that they will heal, 
also to keep any sharp points from sticking into and 
wounding any nearby nerves or blood-vessels. It is 
generally very easy to see that these fragments, if 
there are any, which is rare, are in their proper place, 
and stay so. Then something must be applied to take 
the soreness out of the bruised flesh, or to prevent its 
getting sore. Ice and cold water, kept on constantly 
are very good to keep swelling down, and often 
relieves pain. But there is a difference about people 
using ice. Some declare that it makes the bruise hurt 
them more. Others say it relieves the pain. We are 
in the habit of using ice at the very first, unless there 
are objections to it, when we begin at once with hot 
water, or application of dry heat, as hot bottles, etc. 

Sometimes it will be more convenient to apply medi- 
cal remedies. Best part of all, and the one which has 
no equal, is turpentine. You can use the "spirit" or 
the "oil" of turpentine, since they are all the same. 
This good oldf ashioned remedy is or ought to be in 
every household, for there is none safer. It is to be 
poured on or into the wound freely, and allowed to 
run out or off, but not covered up until the irritating 
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ingredients of it, which are irritating, have evaporated. 
Then a covering dressing may be applied. Especially 
those painful wounds or bruises about the nails, where 
the pain is excruciating, will be relieved like magic by 
turpentine. 

If the injury is one likely to swell, as in a sprain, T©p*«nr«t 
the best immediate application is the lead-and-opium ******* 
wash, used hot, if convenient. Saturate thoroughly 
thick cloths or cotton, and envelop the parts, renewing 
the wash every four or five hours. This will be of 
advantage for only the first day or two. After that a 
more stimulating liniment will be needed. Rest of 
the part is an important help to all such inflammations, 
especially for the first day or two. 

An evaporating lotion, of water and spirit, is a 
good remedy to take out inflammation and swelling. 
The part is bathed frequently or constantly in the 
lotion made of about one part spirit, whiskey, brandy 
or alcohol, and four or five parts water. This makes 
a fairly good antiseptic wash also for open wounds. 
You can cleanse the hands with it, or with pure 
whiskey or alcohol, after first scrubbing them with 
soap and hot water. Applied to a bruise, or as any 
external application, we call it an "evaporating lotion." 

Spinal injuries occur mostly from sudden jar, con- spinal 
tusion or bruising, and from jumping and lighting InjuHm 
stiffly on the feet. Lighting in this way from a jump 
has even been known to cause fracture of the base of 
the skull, which is always fatal. If the bones of the 
spinal column are not injured, and they seldom are, 
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quiet, with cold applied to the spine and head, and 
with a few three-drop doses of the tincture of bellar 
donna, to send the blood away from the spinal cord 
and out to the skin, are all the treatment needed. 

SPRAINS 

Sprains are by far the most frequent of all the 
injuries to joints. Sprain is produced by a sudden 
twist or wrenching of the joint in an unusual and 
unnatural direction. The ankle by a misstep, and the 
wrist by falling on the hand, are the two joints which 
suffer this injury oftenest. Sprains are of every 
grade of severity or insignificance, but when severe 
they offer a painful and tardy recovery. 
1 #f Some knowledge of the nature and character of the 

the Joints . ° 

joint is necessary to the understanding of a sprain. 
Every joint is composed of the apposition of two or 
more bones, and the articular surfaces of these bones 
are covered with a delicate membrane which is reflected 
from one to the other so as to form a pouch. Over 
this pouch is a hard dense white capsule, called the 
capsule of the joint. The pouch is called the "synovial 
pouch/ 5 Muscles and ligaments or tendons which 
enter into the formation of the joint are attached to 
this capsule, and sometimes penetrate it, covered by 
sheaths of the synovial membrane. Ligaments are 
dense white sinewy cords which pass from one bone 
to the other or to another portion of the capsule. It is 
these strong ligaments which hold the bones together 
and maintain the integrity of the joint. Sometimes 
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in the ankle the bone is also broken into the joint, and 
when this happens the ankle is apt to be left stiff, 

A sprain is an injury to a joint, in which there are ******<* 
no fractured bones of importance (sometimes the 
protuberances to which strong ligaments and muscles 
are attached are splintered or torn off) , but in which 
there is a more or less severe wrenching of the liga- 
ments, and the muscles of any, which enter into the 
formation of the joint, with often rupture of some of 
the fibres of those ligaments. That is rather a long 
definition, but sprains are frequent, and are often the 
subject of home treatment, and it is therefore essen- 
tial that everyone should have a good idea of just 
what a sprain is. Just how much of the fibrous attach- 
ments of muscles and ligaments by which they are 
anchored to the bone as a ferry cable is anchored to 
each side of the river, are torn loose from the bones it 
is impossible to say in each case, and the amount is 
what constitutes the severity of the sprain. 

There will often be also some ecchymosis ("black- 
and-blue," or "blood-shot"), showing that the blood- 
vessels are injured to some extent, and this again 
shows the severity of the sprain. Where the ligaments 
or fibres are torn loose from the bone will be the most 
acutely tender spot on pressure with the finger. It is 
hardly necessary for me to add that while sprains are 
not dangerous, yet they are really sometimes severe, 
and that we must realize that they need time and aid 
to get well. 

A very light sprain may be "walked off," as the 
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athletes try to do often. The walking increases the 
determination of blood to the part and in that way 
really hastens the cure. But a severe sprain cannot 
be treated in this way, and using the foot makes it 
worse. Rest is the most important single element in 
the treatment of a severe sprain. The limb should be 
elevated to diminish the congestion and swelling. 
Bandaging in the first stage, while swelling is increas- 
ing, will not do, but later on is a valuable aid. Con- 
stant cold applications for the first two or three hours 
will help to keep down the swelling. After that hot 
applications will be the best. But hot applications 
from the start often give the most comfort. 
Among remedial agents there is nothing equal to 
wmh lead-and-opium wash, applied freely, and hot. Keep 
the cotton, gauze, or cloths in which the joint is 
swathed well saturated. The action of this remedy is 
astringent and sedative, and will therefore be useful 
only the first two days. Even one day will answer if 
the sprain is slight. Witch hazel is useless, as its 
astringent properties are slight and do not penetrate 
beneath the skin. "Pond's extract" is the name under 
which it is usually sold, and about all it is good for is 
to sett. A wash of alum would be much better, cost a 
tenth as much, and a decoction of white-oak bark, or a 
solution of tannic acid would be much better than 
either alum or witch hazel. Indeed a mixture of tannic 
acid one part, and glycerine ten parts makes a most 
excellent application in sprains. 
After the first two or three days of a severe sprain, 
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when the pain and swelling have begun to subside, is w*Tim# 
the critical time for good treatment. It is here that x*Mtm«nt 
the usual treatment fails, and the sprain hangs on and 
troubles one for weeks and months. Then is the time 
when bandaging does good. The ligaments need sup- 
porting, and the bandage, applied firmly but not too 
tight, gives them this support, and at the same time 
the pressure helps to take down the swelling. In the 
ankle the bandage must begin at the toes so as not 
to shut off the circulation. It must not be too tight 
at the ankle, but must still give firm support, and it 
will then be a great source of comfort. Now, too, a 
good, stimulating liniment, like the tincture of 
arnica, or "ammonia liniment," either of which can 
be had at any drug store, are useful. 

Sprains of the knee are much more rare, but are sp«tMof 
often severe when they do occur. The symptoms are 
about the same as in the ankle-sprain. In either, it 
is sometimes very hard indeed, if not impossible to 
say whether there is not dislocation in a partial form, 
or fracture. Indeed there is a condition recognized 
which is called a "fracture-sprain," that is, where a 
severe sprain is accompanied by the break or splin- 
tering of the bone into the joint. Surgeons often 
apply a plaster-of -Paris cast at once, and if the sprain 
or fracture is of the character just described, this is 
the best treatment, for immobilization of the joint is 
the thing most necessary. 

The plaster cast prevents the swelling and effusion 
into the joint, and, in the case of the knee is doubt- 
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less best. For home treatment, however, there will 
be few who can apply it. It is not difficult to learn 
(see, Plaster-of -Paris bandage), and is very easy to 
apply, and safe. Even with it, crutches will be 
needed for a few days in a knee-joint sprain. 
mmB J^ A sprain of the back is frequent, and differs in 

grades from the merest wrenching of the muscles 
producing a sort of lumbago, to that of rupture of 
some of the many ligaments which surround the ver- 
tebral column, and support the body in the erect posi- 
tion. In the milder forms, rest and rubbing the back 
with a liniment such as that just prescribed, to which 
for this purpose about half a dram to the ounce of 
the liniment of the tincture of belladonna should be 
added, will soon effect the cure. But in the severer 
forms, such as occur' in runaways, or in railroad acci- 
dents, there may be some rupture of the ligament 
fibres, as described for severe sprains elsewhere, and 
wounding of blood-vessels and nerves. There is 
likely to be some paralysis following, and especially 
of the bladder, with retention of urine. In these 
sprains a plaster cast of the whole trunk will be use- 
ful. But this will have to be done by the surgeon. 

Sprain of the wrist is even more frequent than 
that of the ankle. A light band wrapped snugly 
about the wrist will often prevent the well-known 
weakness so sure to follow this injury. The acute 
tenderness on pressure on certain points of the bones 
of the carpus, or wrist, will often give the sensation 
of ruptured fibres, and supporting bandages are just 
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as necessary for this joint as for the knee or ankle. 
The same application also as recommended for them 
will answer well in wrist-joint sprains. 

SYNOVITIS 

This word, synovitis, signifies an inflammation 
of those delicate membranes which surround and 
provide lubrication for the joint. This is the mem- 
brane called the "synovial membrane." Forming so 
important a portion of the joint as it does, it is the 
chief element in the common inflammation of the 
joint. (See Joints, Inflammation of.) 

BROKEN BONES — FRACTUBES 

In the case of what we may term simple f rac- simpi* 
tures only the bone is broken, that is, in which "^ 
the skin is not torn through. There is always more 
or less injury to the surrounding soft parts, nerves, 
blood-vessels, etc., but not enough to break clear 
through the skin. 

Simple fractures are very different from those in 
which the sharp end of a bone has been driven 
through the skin, or some outside missile or object 
has torn its way through the skin and then fractured 
the bone, so that the fracture is opened to the outside 
world. These are known as compound fractures. 

A moment's reflection will convince any one that <**»**»* 
the difficulties are increased a hundred, aye, a thou- 
sand fold, by those conditions which constitute the 
compound fracture. All that was said about open 
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wounds applies here, with all the liability of the 
wound becoming infected, and in this case the results 
of infection are even worse because a bone will never 
set and heal if infection is present. 

These are fractures in which the bone is broken 
into fragments. A comminuted fracture may be 
either simple or compound. 

As the care and treatment of fractures depends 
entirely upon the kind it is, let us study these con- 
ditions separately. 

SIMPLE FRACTURES 

You may inquire, How can we tell whether or not 
a bone is broken? That is the question of first 
importance, and yet I must tell you frankly that 
sometimes we cannot be certain. If the shaft of a 
long bone is broken, it is generally easy, but fractures 
occur both from external violence and by muscular 
action. It seems strange, but it is true that the 
strength of a muscle and of its attachment to the 
bone are such that it is perfectly capable of tearing 
off a splinter of the bone. In that case the displace- 
ment may be so slight that we cannot be sure. Again, 
a bone is sometimes broken into a joint in such a 
manner that no one can be positive about it. 
sprain m«t I have said elsewhere that a sprain is the rupturing 

of some of the fibres of a ligament, or the tearing 
loose of the end of a muscle where it is attached to 
or "inserted" to the bone. This end of a muscle by 
which it is "inserted" upon a bone is as dense and 
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hard and has as little stretch to it as the ligament 
itself has. A very severe sprain is much like a slight 
fracture of this kind, for in either case it is probable 
always that some fibres are torn. Indeed the sprain 
may be worse than the fracture, both on account of 
the pain and the long time it takes for the sprain to 
get well. 

Keeping in mind then what a sprain is, we can omKind of 
readily understand that some fractures must be very 
much like the sprain. When the strong tendonous 
attachment by which any muscle keeps its hold on the 
bone, or on other muscular and ligamentous bands 
called fascia (pronounced fashia), — when this an- 
chorage which is so much like the anchorage of a der- 
rick cable into the ground — is torn loose by sudden 
violence, it is very apt to take a piece of the bone with 
it, and that constitutes one kind of a fracture. 

When the bone is broken into a joint, also, it may 
be very difficult to make out. It may seem more as 
though the joint is "out of place-" Such a break 
may be very painful, and may be hard to heal on 
account of its connection with the movable joint, and 
is likely to leave a stiffened joint. 

The partial, or incomplete, or "green-stick" frac- 
ture is another kind which must be mentioned. It 
occurs only in the young, whose bones are more flex- 
ible than in old age, and then usually only in the 
forearm or the collar-bone. One side of the bone 
breaks while the other half only bends, as shown else- 
where. Sometimes in correcting the deformity, which 
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is done by bending the bone slightly the other way, 
the rest of the bone is broken through. It happens 
in the familiar way in which a green stick will partly 
bend and partly break. This kind of a fracture may 
also be difficult to "make out" as we say. 

SIGNS OF FRACTURE 

"All signs fail" sometimes, and yet we can safely 
say that we can rely with a fair degree of accur- 
acy upon certain signs of simple fracture. When in 
doubt it is of course always safest to take the same 
sort of care as we would if certain that the bone is 
broken. We can usually rely on some one or more 
of the following signs: 

(1) Mobility. A usually stiff and rigid bone will be 
found to be in two separate parts, and these frag- 
ments will move on each other. 

(2) Loss of Control. The injured person will gener- 
ally be unable to move the limb. But this will not 
always happen in fracture, and it may happen in 
case of dislocation. Complete loss of the use of the 
limb can be regarded as a pretty sure sign that a bone 
has been broken. 

(8) Change of Shape of the Limb. Deformity. There 
will be but few cases in which there is not some dif- 
ference between the injured limb and the one on the 
other side. Compare the two. When a bone is 
broken the action of the muscles generally makes one 
fragment over-ride the other. This will make the 
fragments show plainly, and will make the injured 
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limb shorter than the other. It will not occur in 
places where there are two bones, as in the forearm 
and the leg below the knee. This is well shown in the 
radiograph elsewhere. One bone of the forearm, the 
radius, of this subject had been broken on a railroad, 
and the bone had failed to unite. A lawsuit fol- 
lowed, and the case came under my observation. The 
fracture had been a compound one, but the outer or 
flesh wound had healed. Turning the X-ray on I 
found the condition as shown, and took the picture of 
it. The man was unable to turn his wrist one way or 
the other. The deformity at the time I saw it was 
very slight. 

(4) Shortening. Shortening of the injured limb is 
an almost constant sign of fracture. The muscles 
draw the two ends of the bone tightly together when 
the ends do not over-ride one another. This produces 
what surgeons call an "impacted fracture." It often 
occurs in fracture into the hip- joint. In that case 
the leg may be one or two inches shorter than the unin- 
jured one. 

(5) "Crepitus" The grating feeling which you get 
as you take hold of the bone with one hand and move 
the fragments one upon the other with the other hand 
is also proof of a fracture. It is plain that in an 
"impacted fracture" you will not get any such sen- 
sation, because the fragments are stuck firmly 
together. A caution in regard to this sign must be 
noted. Sometimes when the sheath of a tendon is 
roughened by inflammation you may get the grating 
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feeling when no fracture is present. This test must 
be made gently, so no harm may be done. 

(6) Swelling. Swelling can hardly be said to be a 
distinctive sign, unless it occurs along the shaft of 
one of the long bones, for it might mean a bruise or 
a dislocation. Still it serves to direct the attention 
to the right spot. 

(7) Pain. When the pain is extreme and located in 
one spot, and when it is markedly increased by pres- 
sure with the finger, it is an indication that the bone 
is broken. 

You will not find all of these signs present in any 
one case, but by one or more of them you know that 
you have a simple fracture to deal with. Then what? 

TBEATMENT OF SIMPLE FRACTURES 

It must be self-evident to any of my readers that 
the sharp ends or splinters of a broken bone may do 
great harm by jabbing into blood-vessels or nerves, 
or otherwise wounding the soft parts. They may 
even punch their way through the skin, and thus con- 
vert a simple fracture into a compound one, making 
it very much worse. Much of the pain of a broken 
bone is due to the muscles contracting spasmodically 
and jabbing the fragments either against each other 
or into the adjacent soft parts. 

The thing to do is therefore to apply temporary 
splints before attempting to move the patient. The 
bones must be held in place, and any such injury 
to the soft parts prevented. These splints may be 
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anything that you can get hold of (see splints), and 
you will have to bind them on with whatever you can 
get. The cuts elsewhere will show some of the things 
that have been used. 

It matters little how crude these temporary splints 
may be if only they hold the fragments in place 
firmly. Soldiers are taught to use their guns for the 
purpose. 

Permanent splints and dressings require more 
careful adjustment. The temporary arrangement Best Guide 
just described will do only until the injured person 
can be removed to permanent quarters. Then the 
limb must be undressed, the temporary splints 
removed, and new and carefully prepared and well 
padded supports provided. If no surgeon is still 
to be had a few simple rules will assist. Common 
sense is the best guide. The necessary thing to do 
is to get the bones into their natural shape and posi- 
tion, and hold them there with the proper mechanical 
devices. Good mechanical sense is needed. The 
limb must be preserved as nearly like the other one 
as possible. 

Get everything ready before the temporary splints Before »e- 
are removed. Be sure that the splints are long ^aryspZts 
enough to pass over both neighboring joints, so as 
to stop all movement and limit muscular action. 
Have the splints well padded, especially where they 
come next to the joints or protruding places of the 
bones. They should be made of some light but firm 
material, in order to hold the bone firmly. 
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A few strips of adhesive plaster brought around 
the splints and limb will help to keep the splints from 
slipping. Three boards well padded make a good 
splint for the leg. One or two straight pieces of thin 
board answer well for the arm if they are rightly 
applied; hands and fingers the same. 

When the splints and bandages are ready, first see 
taifeu* that the bones are in their natural position. The 
muscular action which causes them to over-ride may 
have to be overcome by pulling on the limb while the 
upper part is held firmly by an assistant. This pull- 
ing, and at the same time a gentle pressure exerted 
with the thumb, will get them into place. Then 
hold them so while you apply the splints, which you 
bind on snugly with the bandages. The few strips of 
plaster will help wonderfully to hold them. 

SPECIAL FRACTURES 

WwUt A few of what are known as the commoner kinds 

of fractures will be mentioned, and these will serve 
to indicate the principles of treatment. Colle's frac- 
ture of the wrist is most frequent of all. It is gen- 
erally caused by falling backward on the hand, which 
has been put out to catch one's self and save from the 
fall. On account of the peculiar deformity it is 
known as the "silver-fork fracture/* The only bone 
broken as a rule is the lower end of the radius. This 
lower fragment is displaced backward, as shown else- 
where. The hand must be pulled while the thumb 
presses this fragment down into position. Perfect 
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position is sometimes hard to get but is very neces- 
sary, even if the person must be chloroformed to 
get it. 

A long splint for the front part of the arm, reach- 
ing clear to the elbow, is required, while a shorter one 
is best for the back of the wrist. It must be examined 
occasionally to see if the correct position is main- 
tained. Healing requires two to three weeks. 

Next to the fracture of the wrist, the most f re- coiur 
quent fracture is that of the collar bone. It is gener- 
ally caused by muscular action, as when the arm is 
thrown forcibly back in giving a blow with the back 
of the hand. Sometimes in a fall the collarbone 
(clavicle), is made to receive the entire shock of 
the fall, and gives way. The affected shoulder drops. 
The injured person tries to support the elbow and 
arm with his free hand, in order to relieve the weight 
of the limb from the broken bone. 

Take hold of both shoulders as you stand behind 
the injured person, pull gently but firmly backward, 
and when the shoulders are in normal position and 
exactly alike bind them so with a "figure of 8" ban- 
dage, that is, with a triangular bandage or wide 
roller, or two handkerchiefs tied together. 

The bandage is thrown forward first around one 
shoulder and back of the neck, then around the other 
shoulder and back again, and so on. When well 
done this holds the shoulders in place, and the collar 
bone is normal. It will heal in about two weeks. 

The next most frequent fracture is that of the 
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ankle. The ankle is twisted and the foot is turned 
outward, A prominence on the inner side of the 
main bone or tibia is always broken off. Usually 
also the smaller bone of the leg, the fibula, is broken 
two or three inches above the joint. 

It is generally caused by jumping from a height 
and lighting squarely on the feet. The peculiarity 
of this fracture is that there is always some disloca- 
tion with it. It is painful and sometimes leaves the 
ankle stiff. 

The treatment is very simple. A fracture box 
made of three boards nailed or screwed together 
(preferably hinged), is well padded, to conform to 
the shape of the limb. When all is ready the limb is 
straightened by forcible extension sufficient to per- 
mit the fragments to assume the normal position. 

Such a fracture box is shown elsewhere. As soon 
as the bones begin to knit in perfect position a plas- 
ter-of -Paris dressing can be applied, and the patient 
can walk about. 

Breaks about the joints are serious. Extreme care 
is needed to get even fairly good results. The joint 
must be made immovable and is liable to be stiffened 
afterwards. The splints must be applied on all sides 
of the joint. 

The injured limb should be kept elevated to a 
level with or slightly above the body. If swelling or 
pain is severe the constant application of heated lead- 
and-opium wash for a day or two will help to relieve 
both. 
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This common and painful injury is yet so simple Fractured 
and easy in both diagnosis and treatment that any- 
body can do it. The surest sign of broken ribs is the 
pain. This pain is made much worse on coughing or 
on drawing a deep breath. If now you press 
with your thumb firmly on a supposedly broken rib, 
but a short distance away from the spot of the break, 
the pain will be felt, not where the pressure is made 
but where the break is. This is the best possible sign. 
Remember in trying this that the ribs incline upwards 
at each end instead of being horizontal. 

This is simple, but very important. Some sup- The 
port must be provided for the chest wall against the Treatmenl 
movements of respiration. If not, the movement of 
the ribs in breathing will prevent healing. This 
means that a firm bandage must be wrapped about 
the chest. If adhesive plaster cannot be had use a 
broad band of any material, and bind it firmly on. 
If the binder is to be put clear around the body it is 
necessary for the patient to hold up his arms and 
draw in his breath moderately, so as to not restrict 
too much the breathing capacity. 

Two cuts are subjoined showing how to apply these Adh^i™ 
strips when the material is to be had. For a person £^dT 
who is not fat the strips should be about two inches 
wide, not so wide for a very stout person. About 
twelve in number is sufficient, and they should each 
be long enough to reach from about an inch beyond 
the median line of the chest bone around the injured 
side to an inch beyond the spine. Before applying 
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let each be very slightly warmed. The first cut shows 
how the first strip should be placed, running from 
above downward and backward. Then begin with the 
other strips about on a level with the navel as shown, 
and run them successively from below upward each 
from the front to the back, the patient standing or 
sitting with arms above his head. (Woodward) . 

When the edge of the strips reach to the armpit as 
shown in the second cut, one or two strips may be 
run from above downward, though this is seldom nec- 
essary. 

A somewhat easier way is to put a single broad 
band about the injured side allowing it to pass just 
beyond the middle line in front and behind, as 
directed for the strapping. If a width of eight or 
ten inches of the adhesive plaster is at hand, and if 
the patient is not too stout, this answers very well. It 
is not necessary to have the patient draw in the 
breath to expand the chest while the dressing is being 
applied, unless it is a binder that reaches clear around. 
Bear in mind that the purpose is solely to immobilize 
the ribs on that side while the bone is healing. This 
method will also relieve the pleurisy which often 
comes after the injury. This pleurisy is caused by 
the irritation of the broken ends of the bone, and 
sometimes from the same bruise which caused the 
break. 

On account of the fact that the pleurisy is caused 
by injury, and not by the cold or infection which 
generally causes it, this kind is called "traumatic" or 
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wound pleurisy. It is cured by relieving the irrita- 
tion and movement of the ribs in breathing. 

If in the treatment of fractures the broken ends unomted 
of the bone are not brought together and held there ****"*" 
as they should be from the first the bone will not 
usually unite, and the condition as shown elsewhere 
becomes permanent. The limb remains practically 
useless, or at least has lost its power. The only 
remedy is a surgical operation, in which the two frag- 
ments are brought together and held by wire or other 
device until union takes place. 

If the two broken ends can be brought together and J£J5J[|£ 
made to fit closely, healing usually begins at once. In 
three or four days the system will have thrown out 
about the ragged ends what we call a "provisional 
callous" or temporary protection. This first is later 
succeeded by a firmer and more permanent callous, 
which in three to eight weeks gives place in turn to a 
fibrous and bony union, and then the healing will be 
complete. 

The radiograph of the hand shown elsewhere shows 
the callous still unabsorbed after a "Colle's fracture" 
of the lower end of the radius. This was a soldier 
whom I had attended, and who sought a pension on 
the ground that he had lost the use of his hand. But 
the X-ray picture showed the bones of the wrist per- 
fectly normal, and he gave up his unjust claim for 
a pension. The illustration is also interesting as 
showing the wonderful arrangement of bones in the 
wrist. 
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COMPOUND FRACTURES 



We have already noticed that a compound frac- 
ture is one in which we find there is an exterior 
opening, and that this fact complicates the matter 
very seriously. None but the most thoroughly com- 
petent surgeon should attempt to treat a compound 
fracture. The limits and purpose of this work will 
therefore necessitate a description of only the first 
aid to be rendered in emergency, and that that 
description shall be very explicit. 

You have here an open wound. You can safely 
regard it as free from infection, and your chief 
requirement is to keep it so. Send for the surgeon 
at once, and let the messenger inform him of the 
nature of the injury. Cover the wound with an asep- 
tic dressing. Then put the limb into the desired posi- 
tion, choosing the safest under the conditions. Any 
bleeding is to be controlled according to the direc- 
tions elsewhere given. 
uJwow * n tre**™*? th e wound keep the fingers out of it 

unless they are wrapped with several thicknesses of 
gauze. Remove any splinters and coarse dirt as for 
an ordinary open wound. If bones are exposed they 
should be immediately protected with a wrapping or 
padding of gauze, then left so. Better not attempt 
to use antiseptic washes, but leave the cleansing of 
the wound for the surgeon. As soon as this is done 
and the bleeding checked, pack the whole wound with 
gauze or cotton, and apply the temporary splints. 
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If conditions necessitate washing of the wound, do 
it only with an antiseptic wash, or, if you must wash it 
with water, make sure that the water has been boiled 
vigorously for ten or fifteen minutes and then allowed 
to cool. 

Before the surgeon comes apply temporary splints !**•*•< 
and dressings as needed, and if the injured person 
can be moved, carefully remove him to the best place 
for the surgeon's treatment. The shock of any 
serious injury will require that the sufferer be kept 
warm and quiet, without exertion, and in as com- 
fortable a position as possible. Do not give whiskey 
unless the pain is quite severe. If much blood has 
been lost give all the water to drink that the person 
will take. Hot drinks are excellent stimulants. 
Coffee or tea is a better stimulant than whiskey. The 
aromatic spirits of ammonia is better still. A sixtieth 
to a thirtieth of a grain of strychnine is the best 
stimulant for the purpose of staying or mcintcdmng 
the heart's action. Give it, if possible, if the pulse 
is very feeble. 

COMMINUTED FRACTURES 

The comminuted fractures may be either sim- 
ple or compound. Any fracture where the bone is 
broken so as to present more than two broken ends, 
that is, where there are splinters or other fragments, 
is called comminuted. Send for a surgeon. Mean- 
while apply appropriate splints and dressings to keep 
the limb or part in its normal position until he arrives. 
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Do not attempt to remove any loose fragments of 
bone. 
DWocatkm It is sometimes even more difficult to tell whether 

a joint is out of place than to tell whether or not a 
fracture exists. This is because there is often only 
a partial displacement of the joint, (sub-luxation, 
the surgeons call it) , and the deformity may be very 
slight. 

The pain, the deformity, and the loss of use of the 
limb are the three signs we find of dislocation of a 
joint. 

But the pain is so great it would very often be 
well if some one of the persons who happen to be 
present, and when no physician is to be had at 
once, could put the bone back into place. There 
are just a few simple directions which any one can 
follow, and there is usually little danger of doing 
any harm. The attempt to put the bone back into 
place must not be repeated too often, as it is liable 
to cause inflammation of the joint. But even the 
surgeon finds it necessary to make the second or third 
attempt. 

The pain is caused by the ligaments and capsule 
of the joint being put more or less severely on the 
stretch. When the joint slips back into place, there- 
fore, a sense of relief is always felt. Sometimes also 
it can be felt or heard by the person reducing the 
dislocation. 

The deformity due to a dislocation is characteristic 
in each case. Compare the injured joint with the 
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well joint, and you can see what is wrong. When 
you get it right you can easily tell that also, the more 
so because at first there is no swelling to mislead or 
make the appearance deceptive, 

DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER 

The shoulder may be briefly described as a ball- 
and-socket joint. On account of its character 
and exposed location it is put out of place more fre- 
quently than all other joints taken together. It hap- 
pens oftener in men than in women, and in middle 
age oftener than in childhood or old age. A sudden 
wrench or throw is usually the cause. 

The head of the humerus (the bone of the upper 
arm), may be displaced either forward, as shown 
elsewhere, which is by far the most common kind of 
dislocation of the shoulder joint; or downward into 
the "glenoid fossa," the next most common kind; or 
upward; or backward. The two latter are exceed- 
ingly uncommon. The forward and the downward 
are the only two that we need to consider. 

The illustration elsewhere shows the left shoulder topoibbi* 
thrown out of place in the forward direction, the ** 

elbow held out from the body in the characteristic 
way, and the sinking of the injured shoulder. The 
rounded head of the bone can often be felt close up 
in the armpit. This is also sometimes called the 
"subcoraeoid" dislocation. 

It can often be brought back into place by pull- 
ing steadily on the injured arm while the heel of the 
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operator's foot, from which the boot has been 
removed, is pressed firmly up under the arm in such 
a manner that the head of the bone, as the arm is 
pulled out to its full length, can be pushed upward 
and backward into its socket. The manner of doing 
this is well shown on another page. 

The characteristic deformity of the next most f re- 
Dtoiocfttion quent kind of dislocation of the shoulder is well 
shown elsewhere, one a front view, and the other a 
back view. 

This is the downward dislocation of the head of 
the humerus. The only difference between this and 
the forward dislocation, treatment of which has just 
been described, is that the head of the humerus is a 
little lower under the arm, so that the arm points 
inward even more. 

It is treated in the same way as the other, the pres- 
sure by the heel being exerted straight upward. 
There is usually not much difficulty in getting the 
head of the bone into place again. 
Af £jJ^£ After this is accomplished all that is necessary is 

a pad under the arm to keep the head of the bone 
outward, while the elbow of the injured arm is 
brought to the side and held there with a suitable 
bandage, and the elbow and arm put into a sling so 
as to support the whole arm and keep the shoulder 
from dropping. 

Other dislocations are treated on the same prin- 
ciples. The joint must be put on the stretch until 
the articular surfaces of the bone, aided by a little 
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pressure in the proper place and direction, come 
together in the natural way. Then pads and ban- 
dages are applied which will easily hold the joints in 
place. 

In all cases where there is much swelling and pain 
both can be relieved by free applications of hot lead- 
and-opium wash, or even hot water continuously 
poured on. 

INFLAMMATION OP JOINTS. (SYNOVITIS.) 

The joint has a mechanism entirely its own, which 
gives to any inflammation of it a character different 
from that of ordinary parts. It will be remembered 
that the two articular surfaces of any two bones 
which form a joint are very smooth and slick and 
glistening, and always moist. These features are due 
to a most delicate membrane which covers each such 
surface as has already been said, and is reflected over 
the adjacent articular surface so as to form a pouch, 
which is called the "synovial pouch." 

This delicate membrane constantly in health 
secretes a fluid which lubricates the joint just as oil 
would. When on account of injury or disease the 
joint becomes inflamed this membrane no longer 
secretes its fluid and the joint becomes stiff, painful 
and sore. 

On the other hand, in some kinds of inflammation 
there is an excessive amount of the fluid poured out, 
and then the joint becomes swollen and puffs out in 
certain places. It is plainly full of liquid, for the 
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swelling is soft and puffy. The former kind is called 
a dry synovitis, for there is no effusion of liquid. 

The dry inflammation requires rest of the joint, 
which must be complete, and usually the only way to 
get complete rest of the joint is for the person to go 
to bed and stay there till the inflammation subsides. 
Much help can be derived from soothing applica- 
tions. Among these, hot flannels are always availa- 
ble, and most excellent. Lead-and-opium wash is 
good when the inflammation is in its earlier stages. 
Another excellent application is ichthyol in vaseline 
or glycerine, in the strength of one part to six. This 
application should be made freely and constantly. 
When the inflammation reaches a subacute or chronic 
stage, painting the surface with iodine does good. 

The synovitis with effusion of liquid into the 
cavity of the joint demands much the same treat- 
ment. Tincture of iodine should be applied with a 
brush all over the joint every alternate day, and 
rest in bed strictly enjoined. A bandage skilfully 
applied so as to exert gentle pressure all over the 
joint helps in the absorption of the liquid. When 
it has partly recovered, hot applications also do well. 
A joint so inflamed must be treated promptly and 
thoroughly to avoid the danger of its becoming stif- 
fened. Rest in bed is imperative. 

TUBERCULAR INFLAMMATION OF THE KNEE 

This is a kind of inflammation, found only in the 
knee joint, and chronic from the first, sometimes 
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called "white swelling." It affects only persons of 
marked scrofulous diathesis. The knee slowly swells, 
the swelling usually being in a sort of spindle shape, 
and the skin becomes white and glistening. There is 
not much pain or tenderness in the joint. The whole 
system is always affected, the blood being thin and 
scanty, and sometimes the patient has night sweats, 
and coughs. 

The condition is entirely curable. The health of 
the system must be built up, and the inflammation 
taken out of the joint. Methods suggested above 
will do it, if patiently and faithfully kept up. For 
the general system, give internally syrup of the 
lacto-phosphate of lime in teaspoonful doses four 
times a day. Cod-liver oil and iron, the former taken 
pure and the latter in the form of the syrup of the 
iodide in ten to fifteen drop doses in simple syrup, 
should be taken for some weeks or even months. 
Abundant but carefully selected and well-cooked 
foods are necessary. Outdoor life is advisable for 
such a patient. It must be remembered that you have 
a tubercular inflammation to deal with and the sys- 
tem must be built up. 

DROWNING ACCIDENTS 

There is no use of a sweeping declaration to peo- 
ple that they must not risk a sail in a small boat, 
nor a canoe in rough water; nor to the giddy fool 
who will insist upon rocking the boat, just to hear 
the girls scream, that he must not. People, espe- 
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cially foolhardy (not daring), young people, will 
continue to get drowned. 

Every good swimmer should understand and prac- 
tice the best ways of rescuing drowning people. 
Others who cannot swim should know something of 
how best to keep from drowning when thrown into 
the water. The human body weighs only about one 
pound when in water (less in salt water) , and the very 
slightest object or trick will buoy it up. If one can 
strike and kick at the same time one will not sink, 
for that is swimming. 

The following suggestions may afford some assist- 
ance: 

(1) Relieve drowning persons of alarm by shout- 
ing to them that they shall be saved. A moment of 
self-possession in the water would save many who 
are otherwise lost. 

(2) A very slight thing — an oar or a small block 
of wood — will suffice to keep a person on the surface 
if held steadily under the chin, while the whole body 
is submerged. This is the reason that even the gases 
generated in the body will buoy it up and make it 
come to the surface after a week or ten days. 

(3) When a boat is available for rescuing, let the 
person be taken in at the stern of the boat, not at the 
sides, to lessen the danger of capsizing. 

(4) It is well known that a rescuer must not allow 
himself to be seized by a person struggling in the 
water. Better wait until you can seize them by the 
hair or clothing. 
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To make a drowning person release his hold upon 
you, seize him by the chin so that his chin rests in the 
palm of your hand while with your fingers of the 
same hand you press both sides of his nose and shut 
his wind off. Also at the same time forcibly bend 
his head backward. Be quick to take any advantage 
thus gained and get a proper hold on him. Swim on 
your back, keeping steady strokes with your legs and 
disengaged hand. You have only two pounds to 
keep up. 

(5) In sea bathing, if help approaches, do not 
attempt to breast the current coming from shore, but 
merely try to maintain your position till the help 
arrives. 

An ingenious friend of mine has invented a jacket 
which can be worn as any other vest, and which makes 
it practically impossible for any one wearing it to 
drown. The water coming into contact with certain 
chemicals suddenly generates a gas which closes the 
valve and balloons up the lining of the garment so 
quickly and so surely that effective water-wings are 
at once created. 

The best methods of resuscitation have been the luwwctution 
cause of much study and experimentation of late ippJUntiy 
years. One of the leading scientific bodies of Eng- 
land, the Royal Society of Medicine, appointed a 
committee a few years ago whose duty it was to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the entire subject. This com- 
mittee spent much time and labor and finally rejected 
altogether former practices known as the "Sylvester 
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Method," which has been taught for years, and pic- 
tures illustrating which we are able to see everywhere. 
It was found by experiment that the Sylvester 
method, which is one chiefly of artificial respiration, 
and which I will describe later, is not adapted to the 
relief from drowning accidents, for the reason that 
the position given the body is not adapted to that best 
for resuscitation. They finally recommended a substi- 
tute method, which is much more effective, and which 
is called by the name of "Schafer's Method." I 
have not the exact rules at hand, but the directions 
given below are essentially those recommended. It 
is found that death from drowning is essentially one 
from suffocation and from taking water into the 
lungs. 

(1) Quickly turn the body on its face, pull the 
tongue well forward, and lift up the hips, or the body 
by its middle. If a log or barrel, or some similar 
object, is available place the body across that for a 
moment, face downward. This will clear the mouth, 
throat and lungs of any water they may contain. 

(2) Then place the body on the ground face 
downward and head down-hill, or if the ground is 
level get the same effect by folded garments or some 
such object placed under the body at its middle. 
Now take position on one side or astride of the body 
and with both your hands press hard upon the back 
and sides over the liver. The object is to force the 
blood contained in the liver and portal veins (one- 
fourth of the entire volume of the blood), onward 
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into the heart to stimulate its action. This pressure 
must therefore be intermittent. Make the pressure 
downwards and forwards deliberately and slowly 
increased each time while you count five, then let up 
while you count three. Repeat this motion steadily 
and regularly five to eight times a minute. 

This is more effectual than artificial respiration by 
the old Sylvester method. It should be kept up until 
the person gasps for breath. 

(3) Regularly pulling the tongue forward to cor- TheMethed 
respond with respiration, as shown by the demon- openton 
strations of some very successful operators, has alone 

been happily effective in restoring life after pro- 
longed suffocation from drowning. It was done by 
seizing the tongue. A better way is to take hold of 
the lower jaw by placing the fingers under the angle 
of each jaw and pulling forward, for, as is well 
known, this action opens the larynx effectually. 

A good plan is for one operator to do this while 
the other kneels at the side of the body and uses 
the method described in Rule (2). The action of the 
two operators should be done alternately, not at the 
same instant, so that while the first relaxes his pres- 
sure on the chest walls, the second opens the larynx 
to admit an influx of air. 

(4) Don't give up. Persons have been revived ^fSjT 6 
after three hours of steady work. 

(5) Keep the body warm. Wrapping in hot 
blankets, if they can be had, will help much to relieve 
the shock. Also, occasional inhalation of the aro- 
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matic spirits of ammonia will help to stimulate the 
nostrils, and a dose of one teaspoonful is to be given 
as soon as the patient can be made to swallow it. 

Make no effort to "get the water out of the 
stomach." It would be difficult to imagine what harm 
water could do in the stomach anyway. Remember 
that it is failure of the breathing, and not the pres- 
ence of any water that is doing the harm. Keep the 
jaws well forward so that the tongue may not fall 
back upon the epiglottis, and thus obstruct the 
respiration. 

First. Lay the body, with the head low, on its 
back, with a rolled-up garment under the back so that 
the head falls to a lower level than the shoulders. 
Then kneel at the head. Grasp the arms at the mid- 
dle of the forearms and slowly press them down upon 
the chest in such a manner as to squeeze all the air 
out of the lungs. 

Second. Draw the arm to full length over the 
patient's head for a second or two, and then bringing 
them down press them upon the chest as before. 
Repeat this motion seven to ten times per minute. 
It is essential that during this movement the tongue 
be held forward, preferably by an assistant holding 
forward the angle of the jaw. 

This method is not nearly as effective as the one 
formerly described, for the reason that it does not 
provide for forcing the blood upon the heart, — a quite 
essential item. Indeed it is quite possible that a very 
great deal of the difficulty and failure of the breath- 
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ing arises from the fact that the blood is allowed to 
collect in the great abdominal organs and cavity. 

This condition is given as distinctly the predomi- 
nant one in "shock" and the state we are considering 
may be partly due to it. 

Either one of the two methods, but preferably the 
former should be practiced by people upon one 
another in order to familiarize them with the differ- 
ent steps. 

SUFFOCATION 

Suffocation may be caused by inhaling smoke, or 
poisonous gases, or by smothering. A physician 
should be called at once, but it will not do to await 
his coming. Get the patient into the fresh air with- 
out delay. Remove all tight clothing and pull the 
tongue forward. Simply pull the under jaw for- 
ward as described above. 

Place the head lower than the rest of the body, 
almost standing the patient on his head for a moment. 
Then put him on his face and begin the method of 
inducing respiration as first described. 

While doing this be sure that the tongue is not 
allowed to fall back into the throat upon the epiglot- 
tis and prevent breath entering the larynx. Envelop 
the body in dry hot flannels or blankets. 
Abscess, Recent. When a severe bruise has been 
received, the main question is whether or not there is 
going to be an abscess form. If so, of course it will 
add much to the seriousness of the condition. To 
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prevent an abscess we reduce the inflammation as 
much as we can, and this is the reason that we are so 
particular to place the injured part in an easy posi- 
tion and give it rest. Rest helps more than anything 
else the absorption of the products of inflammation. 
The application of cold water or ice is also for this 
purpose. Heat rather encourages suppuration. 
Anything that tends to take out the inflammation, 
such as the evaporating lotion spoken of, lessens the 
danger of an abscess forming. 

Signs of suppuration (abscess), are the occurring 
of a peculiar softness in some spot (usually the 
worst), which we call "fluctuation." The pain will 
be diminished rather than increased by an abscess 
forming. So also will the redness, except in the one 
spot, and the swelling. 

There is only one way to treat an abscess when 
once it has formed, and that is to open it and let the 
pus out. It should then be washed out, "irrigated," 
we call it, with an antiseptic solution, packed with 
gauze, and allowed to heal from the bottom. This 
latter is very necessary, and prevents the forming of 
"pockets" or "sinuses" of pus, which would mean a 
breaking out again just about the time it ought to 
close up and be entirely well. 

The object of the gauze packing is to keep the 
abscess open at the outlet till it heals at the bottom. 
Also the slight pressure of the packing makes it heal 
quicker, and without the exuberant granulations 
which used to be called "proud flesh." It was then, 
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as now, known that these do not make a good healthy 
scar, or "cicatrix," but the idea that they were in 
any sense malignant was never well-founded. The 
peroxide of hydrogen is the surgeon's usual destroyer 
of pus, and it can be poured into an abscess full 
strength or half or two-thirds water. It causes no 
pain and is the best kind of a disinfectant for this 
purpose. Any of the other antiseptics will do, 
however. 
Abscess, Old. It often happens that pus has formed 
somewhere and has collected in that spot or "bur- 
rowed" to some other, and has remained there for a 
long while. Such a collection of pus is then called by 
surgeons a "cold abscess." The pus in such cases is 
almost always the result of tubercular conditions, that 
is, it is the product of the tubercle bacilli. There is 
no pain or fever to accompany this kind of an 
abscess. 

It must not be considered that I am advising the The 
home treatment of abscesses of either kind, by mem- 
bers of the family. A surgeon should always be 
called. But the fact that sometimes abscesses are 
neglected until they break open themselves, and 
cause a "running sore" makes it needful that people 
generally should know something about them and the 
way to treat them. Even after they break open, 
unless the opening is quite free, so that the abscess 
can be emptied, washed out, and packed as directed, 
it is better to go and see a surgeon. This will be 
unavoidable for a cold abscess, which w r ould never 
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heal of itself, by the use of the common home 
methods. 

Ant., Access of, to Wounds. I have said, which was 
doubtless already known to the most of my readers, 
that germs of many kinds, and spores of those germs, 
are floating about in the air. These are sufficient in 
any atmosphere to infect an open wound. Not often 
will the variety of such infection be as malignant as, 
for instance, erysipelas, but it will be sufficiently so 
to make the person very ill, possibly. Now, let the 
fact be thoroughly understood that it is only an open 
and fresh wound, or the new abscess, the kind first 
described, that is in danger of any such infection. 
Air may irritate a burn a little, but that is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. It is the rays of light, not air, that 
make a sunburn or any kind of a scald or burn smart. 
A wound is not in danger of any such infection after 
it has begun to granulate, which is after the first 
week. 

The air of the dry mountain regions is freer from 
germs, and does no such harm to an open wound as 
does the air, for instance of a factory, or warehouse, 
schoolhouse, or dusty street. 

Alcoholism in Relation to Injuries. Surgeons are 
always "leery" of the injured man who is an alcoholic 
subject. He will not stand the anesthetic nearly so 
well, and any kind of a severe injury is liable to 
bring on delirium tremens, whether he has ever had 
them before or not. 

Amputation, When Necessary. This is a question 
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often difficult of answer. Since the days of asepsis 
and antiseptic treatment we do not have to amputate 
as often as they used to. Still, malignant tumors, 
and compound fractures with suppuration following, 
will occur, and it is better to sacrifice the limb than 
the life. It is even better to err on the safe side as 
regards life. Conservatism may be carried too far, 
and it is not well to wait when the amputation ought 
to be done. 
anesthesia. People generally are afraid of chloroform 
and ether, yet comparatively few fatalities occur due 
to either one. The figures show that ether is much 
safer than chloroform. Ether stimulates the heart, 
while chloroform depresses its action. But ether irri- 
tates the respiratory tract, and is therefore objec- 
tionable when there is any tendency toward lung 
complications. Chloroform is never used in heart 
diseases, but is preferable to ether when the kidneys 
are affected. In confinement cases chloroform never 
does any harm, and it does relieve the pains, and 
seems to relax sufficient to make labor easier. (See 
Maternity.) 

Nitrous oxide (Laughing-gas), is almost entirely 
safe. It is said that not one death occurs in 100,000 
cases of its use, while that for ether is about one in 
10,000, and for chloroform one in 5,000. The trouble 
with laughing-gas is that its effects last only for two 
or three minutes. 

These are becoming very popular, for the reason wma 
that they do not take away the consciousness. But 
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this is sometimes an objection also. Cocaine, and its 
kindred drugs, are the ones used in this way. The 
drug is injected into the sub-arachnoid space of the 
spinal chord, anywhere along its course, but pref- 
erably between the lumbar or cervical vertebrae, and 
in a very few minutes all feeling is gone from the 
lower limbs or parts, according to the place chosen 
for the injection. Morphine and hyoscyamine are 
also injected directly into the tissues for a similar 
purpose. 

Ankle, Sprained. See Sprains. 

Ankylosis. A permanent stiffening of a diseased 
joint, which is nature's way of healing it, and is there- 
fore sometimes sought by surgeons, when the joint 
cannot be cured without leaving it stiff. See Hip- 
joint disease, also Knee-joint. 

Antiseptics. These are the most valuable things on 
earth, and everybody should appreciate them and 
understand their use. They save more lives than 
could be readily estimated, because they destroy bac- 
teria, the great enemy to human life. Their general 
use among surgeons explains chiefly the fact that the 
average life of man is ten years longer than it used 
to be. If only everybody could be gotten into the 
habit of using them, they would be still more effective. 
And that time is evidently soon coming. For appli- 
cation in surgery we speak of germicides as antisep- 
tics. The sanitarian uses the word disinfectants to 
mean about the same thing. 

Asepsis. Of course the ideal state of a wound is one in 
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which no poisonous substances (germs), have ever 
been admitted to it. That is just what we mean by 
asepsis, without septic infection. That is what we 
all strive for in the hospitals, and in operative work 
and dressing wounds everywhere. But it is not often 
possible except in the hospitals. It is the purpose 
aimed at in the use of the first aid packet, namely, 
using a sterilized dressing, and using it so quickly 
that no poisonous germs gain access to the wound. 
Such dressings are of course unnecessary when the 
skin is not broken. 

Arteries, Wounded. See Bleeding. 

Arthkitis. Inflammation of the Joints, (which see). 

Artificial Eyes, Limbs and Noses. Thanks to the 
ingenuity of man these can be had, and the effect is 
gratifying. It is a matter always for the surgeon to 
handle. 

Bacilli, Bacteria. See Index. 

Back, Pains in. See Lumbago. 

Bandages. See Index. 

Bones, Diseases and Injuries of. These heal as well 
and kindly as flesh wounds do. It is always necessary 
that dead (necrosed), bone be cleaned away. These 
conditions are hardly within the province of home 
treatment, but require the surgeon's aid. 

Bow-Legs, Cure of. It is not at all necessary that the 
child with bow-legs should grow up that way, and 
it is a crime to let him or her go without the trouble 
being corrected. Nor is it necessary to put on iron 
splints or steel braces to cure the deformity. In 
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most cases, if taken while the child is young, not 
more than seven or eight years old and better not 
over three or four, still better about two, a plain 
straight splint, not heavy, cumbersome, nor painful, 
well wrapped about with cloth and padded, is all that 
is needed. Let this be bound snugly but not painfully 
tight against the leg, on the outer or the inner side, 
whichever is easiest, and let the child wear it day and 
night. When it becomes loose it must be tightened, 
and must be kept straight. A few strips of adhe- 
sive plaster may be required to keep it in place. In 
a very few weeks the legs will be seen to be less bowed. 
Re-apply the splints, and keep at it. 

Make the splints very light, and even if they give 
and bend a little they will still gradually draw the 
legs into shape. Feed the child plenty of mashed 
potatoes to harden the bones. The bones in this con- 
dition always lack in the earthy phosphates. There- 
fore feed the potatoes. Also give one to two tea- 
spoonful doses of the syrup of the lacto-phosphate 
of lime three or four times a day. It is not necessary 
to keep the splints on until the legs get perfectly 
straight, for they will go on and grow straighter 
after the splints are removed. 
Brain, Injuries op. Apoplexy is due to a "clot on 
the brain" as it is popularly styled. This clot may 
come from most anywhere in the circulation. It 
causes paralysis, loss of consciousness, and a 
deep, snoring, jerking style of breathing, called 
"stertorious." 
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When there is compression of the brain from other 
causes there is also loss of consciousness, and there 
will be partial paralysis, with breathing similar but 
more of a puffing of the lips on account of facial 
paralysis. All that can be done for such persons by 
the by-stander is to keep them in a comfortable posi- 
tion, and undisturbed. 

Breasts, Sore. See Maternity. 

Broken Bones. See Fractures. 

Bubo. Bubo is a glandular swelling of the groin. It 
begins with a small lump, not at first sore nor partic- 
ularly tender. Nevertheless, then is the time to take 
care of it. Consult a surgeon, or else apply some 
blue ointment, and bind a pad on the swelling. The 
object of this pad is to secure gentle but constant 
pressure. The bandage will have to go clear around 
the hips. I have cut short a good many such swell- 
ings which would otherwise have developed into a 
very painful abscess. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell a bubo from a 
hernia, or rupture, and in such case it is very impor- 
tant for anyone suffering from this cause to consult a 
surgeon. The rupture is apt to cause more pain, and 
also constipation. 

Bullets in Wounds. Leave them there. Never 
probe for them, nor attempt to get them out. That 
is a surgeon's business. 

Burns and Scalds. There are many things recom- 
mended for burns which do not relieve the pain at 
all, and therefore they seem to me useless. Such are 
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the bicarbonate of soda (baking soda), vaseline, 
sweet-oil, cream, starch, flour, aijd the like. 

It is customary when speaking of burns to divide 
them into three classes. This is convenient because 
each class requires different treatment. The classes 
depend merely upon the degree or depth of the burn. 
They are as follows: 

First degree, — reddening of the skin, attended by 
pain and heat. 

Second degree, — blistering. 

Third degree, — such complete charring of the flesh 
that it sloughs, forming ulcers, as it were. 

Now, even a burn of the first degree is so common 
folrlatam and so painful that it is well worth while to be pre- 
pared for it. The simplest, best, cheapest remedy, 
and the one easiest kept on hand is Catron Oil, so 
named from the iron furnaces where it was first used. 
It is the reliance of surgeons, and every family 
should know of it and how to make it, for it gives 
instant relief in the ordinary burn. It is made by 
mixing about equal parts of raw linseed oil and lime 
water in a bottle or dish and shaking or stirring them 
together. It makes a creamy, yellowish mixture, 
which can be poured on the burned spot, no matter 
where it is. Put it on as thickly as it can be done, 
then place over it lightly a piece of lint or cotton 
cloth thoroughly soaked with it. 

According to the discoveries of Finsen, it is not the 
air but the light which causes the pain in a burn. The 
orange-colored oil will exclude the white rays of light 
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very largely, and that seems to be the principal rea- 
son why it is so quick and active in the relief of all 
kinds of burns. 

Picric acid is said to be very excellent in the treat- 
ment of burns. It is painted on the surfaces, but is 
not so easy to get nor so convenient as the remedy 
just described. If raw linseed oil is not to be had for 
making the Carron oil, sweet oil will answer. It is 
better to keep the lime water and the raw linseed oil 
on hand separately, and mix them when needed, as 
the mixture does not keep as well as the separate 
ingredients, and besides it acts better when freshly 
made. 

The International Journal of Surgery says that 
there is nothing which deadens the pain of a burn 
better than picric acid. Seventy-five grains of the 
acid are dissolved in two ounces of alcohol, to which 
a quart of water is then added, and this wash is 
applied freely to the burned surface. It should not 
be used after granulation begins to take place. This 
would be four or five days. 

Let the bandages be loose for burns, and let the B<*ewtb« 
dressings be renewed frequently, as often as the pain Sli^SSy 
returns, for the first two days. After that the best 
dressing is a mixture of boric acid in vaseline, about 
one part in seven, the powdered boric acid to be rubbed 
into the vaseline. 

For burns of the first degree, if not extensive, the 
application of Carron oil will be all that is needed. 
But it must be remembered that the effect upon the 
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system of even a superficial burn, if extensive, may 
be very great. 

It is a fact well known to physicians that a burn 
causing only reddening of the skin, if extensive 
enough to cover two-thirds of the surf ace of the body, 
will almost always and inevitably result in death. 
Complete destruction of the skin of one-third of the 
surface of the body will also prove fatal. In burns 
of the third degree, depth of the burn and amount 
of the tissue charred will determine the result. Age, 
also, has much to do with it, the old and the young 
not standing it well. 

And this brings us to consider the constitutional 
treatment of the unfortunate victim of fire or heat. 
It is the constitutional or systemic treatment which 
differs chiefly for the three classes of burns. The 
local treatment of all classes is, in the main, the same 
for the first day or so. 

We all know, by this time, what shock is, and what 
it means. In extensive or severe burns there will be 
much prostration and shock, and early death will be 
from this cause, if death does occur early. The treat- 
ment for shock is the same as in other conditions: 
namely, keep the body warm, use stimulants such as 
whiskey and aromatic spirits of ammonia, just 
enough to sustain the patient, also small doses of 
opiates if needed. Large injections of very warm 
salt solution, one teaspoonful to the pint of water 
are valuable aids. Quiet and perfect rest must be 
enjoined. Later, digested foods, light and nourish- 
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ing, and keeping up all the secretions, will be 
important. 

It is a fact not generally recognized by the laity The 
that pain is not a safe criterion by which to estimate * 
the severity of burns. Some of the worst I have ever 
witnessed, in which the patient died within a few 
hours, caused no pain at all. The reason was that the 
outer layer of the skin was destroyed, and with it 
the terminal nerve filaments, so that the patient could 
feel no pain from any cause. But on the other hand 
the pain from even a burn of the first degree may be 
intense, and for this reason requires quick and 
thorough relief. If not relieved by external appli- 
cations opiates must be given to control it, for the 
suffering will itself undermine the strength. 

Adherent clothing and dressings afterward must be 
removed with care, in order that the skin may not be 
broken more than is necessary. Blisters, when they 
form, should be pricked with a needle just enough 
to relieve the pressure and permit the fluid to escape. 
This should be done at the lowest point in each 
blister. 

The scars from deep burns are sure to draw 
severely in healing, and this is liable to keep up for a 
long time. It can be prevented to some extent by 
splints, and this should be done, also by passive 
motion, that is, by moving the limbs or parts forcibly 
with the hands. Marked deformities sometimes 
result, and require the surgeon's efforts to correct 
them. 
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other omm Burns from carbolic acid need pure alcohol to be 

i*ii« dashed on the surface immediately. Alcohol is an 
antidote in some degree to carbolic acid, and should 
be used freely. 

Burns from caustic lye, potash, and other alkalies 
should be dashed over with water and vinegar, or 
vinegar pure. They may then be flooded with water, 
and treated as any other burn. 

Burns from acids other than carbolic are best 
washed freely with any alkaline solution, preferably 
with lime water, solution of baking soda, very weak 
solution of washing soda, or some kind of weak potash 
solution. 

If the scalding substance has been swallowed, use 
weak vinegar solution for the caustic alkalies; 
whiskey and water for carbolic acid, also water and 
glycerine; and for the other acids weak solutions of 
baking soda and lime water. In every case have the 
patient swallow also milk or the white of eggs. 
Calculi. See Gravel. 

Callous. Small areas of hardened skin, caused by 
long-continued friction, constituting the familiar 
"callous," are easily removed. One dram of salicylic 
acid, rubbed up with or into an ounce of vaseline, and 
applied at night, with sufficient covering to protect 
and preserve the application, will destroy the callous, 
and cause it to peel off. The application must be 
repeated for three or four nights, just as in the treat- 
ment of a corn, for that is what a corn is, nothing 
more than a callous. 
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Cabtilages, Loose, in the Joint. It occasionally 
happens that a piece of one of the cartilages which 
enter into the formation of a joint, usually of the 
knee, will become chipped off, and will go floating 
about, or slipping about in the joint. The individual 
will feel a sudden slight break or jerk in the joint, 
and will a little later find out that he is lame, and 
that the action of the knee is very much impaired. 
The only cure is fixation of the joint for awhile, and 
that must be done by a surgeon. 

Catgut. Catgut is no longer made from the cat, but 
from sheep. It is used by surgeons for tying arter- 
ies, for ligatures, and for suturing or sewing up 
wounds. It has the advantage of being sterilizable, 
and of being absorbed by the tissues in the course of 
a few days, so that the stitches never need to be taken 
out, as they do when silk is used. 

Cathetee. This is a most necessary instrument some- 
times, when it becomes unavoidable that the bladder 
must be emptied by artificial means. Its use is 
entirely within the realm of the physician, until a 
patient for whom it must be constantly used can 
learn to introduce it for himself. 

Ciecumcision is a subject that must be mentioned, for 
it is so often neglected. In cases of nervous affec- 
tions of a male child, wetting the bed, etc., the fore- 
skin should be examined to see if it is not too long, 
or is not adherent. If either is the case, medical aid 
should be sought. It is a great mistake to allow boys 
to grow up with any such condition unrelieved. 
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Cleft Palate. See also Hare-lip. One of the most 
distressing and hindering deformities of birth. If 
only the soft palate is cleft, the operation will not 
amount to much, and can be done at almost any age. 
But when there has been failure of the two sides of 
the upper jaw to complete their union in the middle 
line, with the result that the hard palate is cleft, the 
operation should be delayed until the child is seven 
or eight years old. 

Club-Foot. This is a condition in which either the 
muscles only, or the bones and muscles may be at 
fault. Sometimes the child is born with the deform- 
ity, and sometimes it comes on after birth, and is in 
that case due to degeneration of portions of the spinal 
cord causing infantile paralysis. 

The chances for recovery are fairly good, provided 
the corrective treatment is kept up for a long time, 
but the recovery will seldom be so complete that the 
foot will be the same as though it had never been 
affected. 

In a majority of the children born with club-foot 
the error can be corrected by simple pressure with the 
thumb and finger. When this is so it is very import- 
ant that some mild device be used to maintain the 
foot in the correct shape. A light splint and band- 
ages may answer, but the best way is to have a plaster 
of Paris cast put on lightly, care being taken to even 
the pressure, and removed every two or three weeks 
as it is necessary to insure against harm. Then the 
cast must be immediately re-applied. 
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In other cases steel braces may be necessary, but 
those are very few, and in most hands the plaster 
cast will produce best results. 

Rarely the bones are so displaced that an operation 
is necessary, but even when so, like all other such 
deformities, it should be corrected without permitting 
the child to grow up so frightfully encumbered. 

Collatekal Cieculation. This is a thing to be 
always counted on, and explains why the circulation 
of a part can be apparently cut off, and the part 
still live. It is the valuable fact which allows us to 
tie off an artery or vein and close it entirely. 

Compound Feactubes. See Fractures. 

Compresses. These are cold or hot applications to an 
inflamed part, made by swathing it in cloths wrung 
out of cold or hot water, and are frequently changed. 
They are good to alternate in the treatment of chronic 
inflammation, and either is good in an acute inflam- 
mation, the one to be chosen which gives the most 
comfort. 

Concussion of the Brain. This is a condition due to 
injury, in which there is either a certain amount of 
bruising of the brain tissue, or a more severe injury 
amounting to laceration of the substance. In the lat- 
ter case there is often some degree of hemorrhage 
causing pressure on the brain, which is called com- 
pression. After a fall on the ice, a blow on the head 
or sometimes when one jumps from a height and 
lights firmly on his feet without sufficient spring and 
bend to his legs, there is a momentary dizziness, which 
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is due to this sort of injury. If slight it soon passes 
off, but if not the face becomes pale, the pulse flut- 
tering, and he may even become so nauseated as to 
vomit. If, however, the injury be more severe, he 
will lie quietly, with skin cold and clammy, and 
unconscious but able to be aroused. He will reply 
to questions in unintelligible words, will want to be 
let alone, and, as reaction comes on, will probably 
vomit. 

By no means allow stimulants to be given to such 
a person. Let them lie in absolute rest and quiet, 
taking care that they are warm and the body in a 
comfortable position. Usually undisturbed quiet is 
all that is necessary, unless convulsions come on, when 
a whiff of chloroform if it could be had, and if not, 
ice to the head, is best. Recovery from such an injury 
will usually take place within a few hours, and the 
best remedy is sleep and rest. If the body becomes 
cold, enclose it in warm blankets, and put hot- water 
bottles about between the coverings. 
Congestion. Congestion means an increased amount 
of blood to the part, whatever that is. There is a 
normal congestion of glands, muscles, skin, and appar- 
ently of brain tissue, when in action. This subsides 
during rest. 

The first stage of any inflammation is congestion. 
It is at this stage that counter-irritants do the most 
good. They act by contracting the blood-vessels of 
the part, and so squeezing the blood onward. We 
put a mustard plaster about the lungs when they are 
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congested, which is the first stage of pneumonia. 
Other new inflammations are treated on the same 
basis. 

Surgeons recognize also that in a state of conges- 
tion there is an increased number of white blood- 
corpuscles present, and that they escape from the 
blood-vessels, and are to be f ound in the surrounding 
tissues, and with them some of the watery elements 
of the blood. 

Conjunctivitis. See Diseases of the Eye. 

Contusions. See Bruises. 

Cracked Lips, Nipples, Etc. Cracked lips are most 
troublesome and require something more than salves. 
Pure fir balsam is the very best remedy when it can 
be had. It sticks and holds the parts together until 
they have a chance to heal. Another good remedy 
is litharge paste. Still another can be made of one 
part resin and six to ten parts mutton tallow, or sim- 
ple cerate may be used instead of the tallow. 

Crepitus. Crepitus is the grating sensation that may 
be felt (seldom heard) , when the fragments of broken 
bones are rubbed together. We sometimes hear a 
similar result between two inflamed mucous mem- 
branes, as in pleurisy, or in the air-cells in the first 
stages of pneumonia. 

Cystitis. Cystitis means inflammation of the bladder, 
which see. 

Dislocations. See Index. 

Dressings, Surgical. See Index. 

Ecchymosis. This is the condition familiarly known 
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as "black-and-blue." The color is due to blood escap- 
ing from ruptured capillaries or minute veins, and 
finding its way through the tissues. It soon becomes 
absorbed, and unless it becomes infected, as might 
happen were the skin broken, no harm is done. Pos- 
sibly some good may have been done, for the man 
with the blacked eye may have learned a lesson. 

Effusion. Effusion of serum of the blood, sometimes 
with fibrin, or pus-cells, is often due to injury, as 
well as to inflammation. Unlike ecchymosis, these 
elements of the blood may escape without rupture 
of the capillaries or minute blood-vessels. 

Empyaema. Empyaema is such an effusion into the 
pleural cavity when pus is present, so that the process 
is an infective one, which adds greatly to the serious- 
ness of it. Indeed the condition is then so severe 
that surgical means must be employed to get rid of 
the pus. 

Epithelioma. This is a variety of cancer, which see. 

Erysipelas. There is a surgical form of this malady, 
as well as the medical already described. This kind 
occurs as an infection of wounds. It is not frequent, 
and is avoided by carefully keeping all surgical 
patients and surgical dressings away from the dis- 
ease. It makes a very critical condition when it does 
occur. 

Erysipelatoid Lymphangitis. This is a blood-poison- 
ing in which red lines run up the arms if the hands or 
fingers is the seat of infection, which is usually the 
case, or of the legs if the foot is the point of infection. 
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It is frequently seen in butchers, and handlers of 
hides, or any animal substances subject to decay. 
Treatment consists in cleaning surgically the point of 
infection, and thoroughly disinfecting it, then apply- 
ing a mixture of one part ichthyol and five to ten 
parts pure glycerine, keeping all the reddened parts 
of the skin well saturated. 

Ether. See Anesthetics. 

Eye, In juries of. See chapter on "The Human Eye" 

Fever, Subgical. There is generally a small amount 
of fever after a severe injury, which is merely inci- 
dent to the process of repair, and needs no treatment. 
Anything beyond this, when the fever is so pro- 
nounced as to be noticeable and call for treatment, 
the trouble is sure to be f ound in some form of infec- 
tion, and must be treated accordingly. The point 
of infection must be f ound and made surgically clean, 
when the fever will promptly subside. 

Fixing. The fixing of a joint firmly so that the sur- 
faces of the articulation cannot move on one another 
is very important in the treatment of joint inflamma- 
tions. Sometimes, especially in older persons, it can 
be done by placing the joint in a position for perfect 
rest. But in children, and in some adults the joint 
will have to be supported by mechanical means such 
as would be furnished by splints, starched, or plaster 
bandages. 

Fomentations. Fomentations are always applied hot. 
The purpose is to allay inflammation and ease the 
pain, which is caused by relaxing the tissues. Cloths 
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wrung out of hot water, and frequently changed, are 
the means used. 

Foot, Pains in the Abch of. This is a very frequent, 
and often misunderstood source of misery. When 
pain is nearly constant in the instep on standing or 
walking, the explanation will be found almost every 
time in a foot that is more or less "flat." The arch 
of the foot is formed by ligaments which pass from 
one bone to others, and on this ligamentous arch the 
leg stands, and the weight of the body is supported. 
If the arch is not high enough, so that it gives to the 
weight of the body too much, pain is caused. It is a 
very distressing, sickening pain. It is not relieved by 
liniments of any sort. 

A very simple and effective treatment can be 
applied by anybody. Place a good firm pad, of a 
thickness to be determined by the amount of the flat- 
ness, under the arch of the foot, and bind it in place 
with a light bandage. Try a thin pad first, and grad- 
ually increase the thickness of it. The pain will be 
felt less and less until finally it will subside alto- 
gether. A high-arched shoe or boot should then be 
worn. 

Gum-Boil, To Prevent. When the swelling of the 
gums first begins, paint it all over with pure iodine. 
This will abort a gum-boil in nine cases out of ten. 
If the first application is not enough, repeat it next 
day, and unless pus has already begun to form, this 
is all it will need. When the pus has formed the 
only way is to open it. The opening may often be 
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done along the edge of the tooth, so that no cutting 
is necessary. But if not, the cutting must be done. 
The mouth should then be washed out with a mild 
antiseptic solution, and the gum will get well. 

Gunshot Wounds. Gunshot wounds have usually 
this peculiarity: that they are aseptic. The only 
treatment therefore admissible is to place a gauze 
pad over the place of entrance and of exit of the bul- 
let, and allow it to heal. Never under any circum- 
stances probe for a bullet, nor endeavor to find it. 
That is work for the surgeon. 

An important exception to the above rules of treat- 
ment is that necessary for the wounds of toy pistols. 
On account of the amount of garden soil which the 
urchin usually carries with him, and the danger of 
infection by the bacillus tetanus, and consequent 
attack of "lock- jaw," it is most essential that such a 
wound be immediately and thoroughly cleaned out. 
Carefully take out all rags and pieces of dirt, wash 
the wound thoroughly, then pour pure turpfentine 
into it to disinfect and take the soreness out of it. 
After the turpentine has had a few minutes in which 
to evaporate, pack the wound with iodoform gauze, 
and apply a loose bandage. Renew this gauze pack- 
ing every day. You will thus give the wound the best 
possible opportunity to heal without any such com- 
plications as lock-jaw. 

Hammer-Fingeb. This is a permanent bending of the 
finger at the middle, so that the second joint is per- 
manently flexed, and the last phalanx is drawn up so 
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as to rest on the first. The cords on the under side 
are drawn, and it has been suggested, and often tried, 
to cut these under the skin and pull the finger 
straight, but the results have seldom if ever been quite 
satisfactory. A better way is to cut out the bent 
joint entirely, and then it is easy to get the finger 
straight and keep it so, but it will always be stiff* 

Hammer-Toe. This is a similar trouble in the toes. It 
generally affects either the second or the little toe. 
It is to be treated in the same way, by cutting out the 
bended joint. A more satisfactory result is here to 
be expected. 

Head, Injuries of. In all wounds of the head when 
severe, perfect quiet, with cold water or ice applied 
to the head are necessary. The scalp bleeds freely 
enough when cut, but it also heals readily. Firm 
pressure, with the hard bones of the skull beneath, 
is usually effective to stop bleeding. 

Healing. This subject is mentioned for the purpose 
of stating that there are no remedies, strictly speak- 
ing, which make wounds or sores on the body heal, 
except as they assist by furnishing more or less per- 
fect protection to the tissues. The body itself does 
the healing. This is of the very greatest importance, 
because it means that a perfect dressing of gauze 
alone, so long as it is aseptic and absorbs the dis- 
charges as fast as occur, gives as much help to the 
healing process as can be given. The only thing that 
a so-called "healing-salve" could ever do is to provide 
protection for the wound, and the objection to any 
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salve in the mind of the surgeon, is that it may some- 
times prevent absorption of the discharges by the 
dressings, and if so will surely do harm. All that 
needs to be done is to keep the wound, new or old, 
surgically clean, and the system will do the rest. Irri- 
tation to an outside surf ace can be allayed, and is a 
far different matter. A sluggish ulcer may also be 
stimulated by applying such remedies as an ointment 
or gauze which has been thoroughly saturated with the 
balsam of Peru, for instance, and in that sense the 
healing is hastened. 

Hemorrhage. See Bleeding. 

Hollow-Foot. Hollow-foot is not the opposite of flat- 
foot. It is a condition of exaggerated arch of the 
foot, but it is due to disease contraction of the deep 
muscles of the foot, or to paralysis of the muscles of 
the calf of the leg. The only way to relieve it with- 
out operation is to put a steel sole under the foot, and 
pressure-pad on the instep. This will in many cases 
effect a gradual cure. 

"House-Maid's Knee/' This is a peculiar swelling 
of the knee just at the point where the knee rests 
upon the floor when kneeling. It is caused by con- 
tinued kneeling while scrubbing, and hence its name. 
It is an inflammation of the bursa, and requires sur- 
gical treatment. Applications do no good. 

Hydrocele. This is dropsy of the testes, is not uncom- 
mon, and requires surgical treatment for complete 
cure, though it may be tapped and the fluid drawn off 
occasionally, for the sake of relieving the burden. 
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Hysterical Conditions. Hysterical conditions some- 
times follow injuries very much as delirium tremens 
may in the alcoholic subject. It is more likely to 
happen, of course, in a person previously inclined to 
be hysterical. Excessive fright at the time of the 
injury is said to be more apt to produce it. The rest 
cure with complete isolation is best. 

Inflammation. The entire subject of inflammation 
would be interesting, but would require a great many 
pages and would lead us into depths to which the 
reader is doubtless unaccustomed, so that we shall 
content ourselves with only those points which are 
essential to the understanding of inflammations for 
the purpose of home treatment. 

Of a simple inflammation, such for instance as fol- 
lows a bruise or sprain, the symptoms are redness, 
swelling, heat and pain. Of course it occurs in all 
degrees, and the treatment must depend upon the 
amount of it. If severe, rest of the injured part or 
limb is one of the essentials of speedy cure. There 
is always a question as to whether it is better to apply 
heat or cold to an acute swelling. Probably if at the 
very start, cold will keep down the swelling best, but 
it must be continuous. The interrupted application 
of cold will be worse than none, for the congestion 
increases when the cold is taken off. Heat will gen- 
erally be more grateful. It will not keep the swell- 
ing down but it will relieve the pain by relaxing the 
tissues. The old plan of putting on leeches may help 
to relieve the pain if the congestion or swelling is 
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very great, by drawing some of the blood and reliev- 
ing the tension of the tissues. 

Pure turpentine is one of the best remedies, poured JJJEJJ^ 
on but not covered with anything, so that it will not 
sting. Elevation of the inflamed part, by putting 
the limb on a chair, etc., will help very much by 
diminishing the congestion. Never poultice such 
parts* A hot douche serves a double purpose by 
relieving the pain and at the same time acting as a 
counter-irritant in diminishing the deeper ingestion. 
Pour the water on hot and let it run off keeping this 
up pretty constantly for one or two hours, or more. 

In an acute inflammation, the lead-and-opium wash 
is a valuable application for those situations where it 
can be used. In sprains and bruises it is the remedy, 
par excellence, and should be put on hot. 

Simple inflammation, such as has just been 
described, is seldom or never dangerous. The system 
will soon absorb the products when the inflammation 
subsides, and the tissues will return to normal. 

But when some form of germs has gained access to ™<^f* 
the tissues it is a far different matter. The whole 
process and its results are apt to be profoundly modi- 
fied, and this modification will take shape in accord- 
ance with the special character of the germs admitted. 
Some kinds will be extremely dangerous, others less 
so. 

In an infected inflammation the great thing neces- 
sary is to get rid of the poison if it can be done. We 
do this by disinfecting the wound or sore which is the 
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source. If this cannot be done, we are left with the 
only alternative, often an altogether hopeless one, 
of stimulating the system against the infection. 
**• In this we are assisted (or rather we do the assist* 

• vie- ing), by billions of "phagocytes'* or white blood-cor- 
puscles which rally to the aid of the tissues and attack, 
destroy, and swallow up (or swallow and then 
destroy), the rapidly multiplying horde of infecting 
germs. Sometimes the attacking party is happily 
devoured; but too often they are victorious in the 
wonderful "battle of the cells" and when they are, 
the person must succumb. Some one, I believe it 
was Metchnikoff, observed that sometimes live germs, 
or their spores, were to be f ound in the dead phago- 
cytes, showing that the germ had conquered even 
after being swallowed, or enveloped, which is the way 
they do their swallowing. The moral of all this is: 
First, to keep free from infection. Secondly, we are 
guided in the use of stimulants to the selection of 
those which increase the number of phagocytes. 
External remedies are sometimes best for this, such 
as the cold bath, the cold pack, or better still in some 
cases, the hot pack. 
Inflammation of Antrum of Highmoee. Within 
the upper jaw, that is, in the cheek bone, is a hollow, 
called the Cave, or Antrum of Highmore. It is 
important because it sometimes becomes inflamed 
and filled with pus, the inflammation extending from 
the upper passages of the nose. The face swells up 
and becomes very painful. There is usually the his- 
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tory of a "cold" or considerable exposure to cold 
winds, preceding. The best treatment is dry hot flan- 
nels, kept constantly on the face, keeping the body 
warm, and lying as much as possible on the affected 
side. Blistering the cheek does no good. 

Instruments, Disinfection of. It is worth while for 
every one to know how the surgeon accomplishes his 
purpose of absolute cleanliness. Not only his dress- 
ings, his hands, but his instruments, also must be sur- 
gically, which means absolutely, clean. The simplest 
way to prepare the instruments for aseptic work is to 
boil them. They are made with metal handles for 
this reason. Fifteen minutes' vigorous boiling will 
destroy the germs and their spores, and completely 
sterilize any instruments or vessels. The dressings 
are previously sterilized by dry heat or high-pressure 
steam. He disinfects his hands, not completely, so 
that in critical operations sterilized rubber gloves are 
worn, but to a fair degree by scrubbing them with 
brush and hot water and soap, then washing them in 
the disinfectant solutions. Careful cleansing of the 
finger-nails is important. 

Irrigation of Wounds. When the surgeon wishes to 
wash out a wound he usually allows the water to run 
in and run out, that is, without using any violence 
toward the delicate tissues. And this is a most excel- 
lent plan to adopt in home treatment, not to scrub the 
wound, but merely to irrigate it with the antiseptic 
solution. Then no harm can be done. 

Jaws. Jaws receive their most frequent injuries 
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through the teeth. The alveolar process, into or out 
of which the teeth grow, being of cancellous tissue, 
is very subject to infection. It is this alveolar process 
which is sometimes splintered off in pulling a tooth, 
and then the dentist gets the credit of breaking the 
jaw. Treatment of injuries to the jaw is on the same 
principles as that for other parts. 

Knee Joint. Naturally this is subject to a great vari- 
ety of injuries (see Synovitis, and Sprains). The 
ligaments which enter into the formation of the joint 
are strong, but the synovial membrane is delicate. 
Tubercular inflammation of the knee-joint has been 
referred to as "white swelling." 

Knock-Knee. Knock-knee is the result of stretching 
or over-growth of the ligaments on the inside of the 
knee, and of enlargement of the internal condyle. 
The real cause is rickets. The disease usually begins 
to show itself early, as the child grows, becoming more 
and more marked. The beginning is the easiest and 
best time to cure it, and this can be done as simply 
and as readily as it can in bow-legs, the opposite of 
knock-knee. Light and slightly yielding splints can 
be so adjusted as to gradually bring the legs into 
the straight position. It is enough to give them a 
good start, and then nature will do the rest. Make 
the splint the whole length of the leg, pad it well, 
especially at the ends, and strap it to the outside of 
the leg, using first, strips a couple of inches wide of 
rubber adhesive plaster, in order to keep the splints 
in place, then put on the roller bandages, not too tight 
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at first, but gently, and then later make them tighter. 
Anyone can cure knock-knee, in this way, and not hurt 
the child. A grown person requires more rigid draw- 
ing by the splints, and perhaps an operation. 

Lacerated Wounds. See Cuts, Open Wounds, etc. 

Ligaments. Ligaments are the main stays of the joints. 
Those of the knee, the ankle, and back, or loins, are 
the ones most in evidence, because most often injured 
in sprains. They always go from one bone to the 
other in the joint, and it is they that, with the capsule, 
hold the joint together. (See Sprains.) 

Lightning-Steoke. Lightning-stroke results in shock, 
and burns. Treatment of both conditions is described 
elsewhere. 

Lock-Jaw. See Tetanus. 

"Lumpy Jaw." Lumpy jaw has only recently been 
discovered to be an infectious disease. It is caused 
by actinomycoces, or ray fungus, is found among cat- 
tle and other herbivorous animals, but also in man. 
The infection seems to be derived by eating foods 
contaminated by the ray fungus. 

At first only a hard lump appears, usually in the 
jaw of man as well as of animals. The lump is not 
painful and does not grow fast. It does grow, how- 
ever, and after some time ulceration sets in and then 
it grows faster. At this time also it begins to show 
its malignant character. Neighboring lymphatic 
glands begin to be enlarged, fever and other signs of 
infection appear, and it is found that the tumor is 
beginning to set up other tumors of the kind in other 
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parts of the body. From this on its progress is rapid, 
and the victims soon fall before it. 

The only possible way to cure lumpy jaw is to dis- 
cern early its true character, and cut it out before it 
begins to ulcerate and spread. 

Domestic animals should be immediately destroyed 
when found affected in this way. 

Lymph-Cube. The Roberts-Hawley Company, of 
Chicago, have demonstrated a very important fact 
in connection with the cure of certain diseases which 
depend upon degeneration of the tissue cells, namely, 
that it is possible to supply to the system in the form 
of medicine, vital or vitalizing elements of cell-life. 
The lymp, which they use is taken from the glands 
of perfectly healthy animals, and is therefore free 
from danger. The remedies are in form to be given 
hypodermically in very severe cases, and also by the 
stomach in other cases. They are specially adapted 
to chronic broken-down nerve and tissue states, and 
in cases where the nourishment of the body is 
impaired. They are obtainable only through a 
physician. 

Malignant Disease. We say a disease is malignant 
when it is rapidly fatal and accomplishes the destruc- 
tion of its victim by poisoning his system. Certain 
types of diphtheria, of typhoid, of scarlatina, and of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis are of this class. They seem 
to be of such acutely infectious nature that they over- 
whelm the system, before medical aid can be of any 
avail. The antitoxin treatment will be the only sort 
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of remedy that will ever overcome such an attack, and 
then it must be used early. 

Malignant Tumors. These have the same deadly 
character, but are not so rapid. They have also the 
property of developing other tumors in other parts 
of the body, and of their own kind. The only remedy 
against them thus far discovered is early excision. 
They are, broadly speaking, cancer and sarcoma. The 
first is also called carcinoma. Epithelioma is of this 
class. 

Massage. This is an important aid in the treatment of 
chronic inflammations. Thorough and persistent 
rubbing helps to promote the absorption of inflam- 
matory products, and to renew vitality and circula- 
tion to the part. 

Mastoid Disease. Mastoid disease is an inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the mastoid cells in the 
protuberance just behind the ear. It comes from 
exposure to cold, and extension of inflammation of 
the middle ear. It is often fatal. The treatment 
requires a surgeon. 

Metastatic Abscesses. Metastatic abscesses and 
tumors are those set up in other parts of the body, as 
described above, and are characteristic of malignancy. 

Microbes. See Index. 

Minor Surgery. This comprises dressing of lesser 
wounds, opening abscesses, amputation of fingers, 
and toes, etc. Much of it could be done and well 
done in the home, provided those attempting it would 
inform themselves on the principles of sepsis and 
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asepsis, and would follow the simple directions laid 
down in this book. Most emergencies are of this 
class, and such aid at hand would save much suffering. 

Mixed Infection. When we speak of infective proc- 
esses and infected wounds we do not desire to be 
understood as saying that each such case has one defi- 
nite kind of infection and one only. Perhaps the 
infected wound containing only one variety of germs 
never occurs. Usually several, and sometimes many 
kinds of germs are to be found in the same wound, 
and as in some cases of septic tonsilitis, the absorp- 
tion and effects of each on the system causes diverse 
symptoms. In such cases we call it a "mixed infec- 
tion" and use the remedies directed to its worst 
features. 

Mother's Maek. See Birthmarks. 

Nails. See Ingrowing Nails. 

Neck, Breaking the. Of course no bones in the neck 
are broken, for they are all jointed. What is meant 
by the expression is that the "odontoid," or tooth-like 
process of the "axis" or second bone of the neck, 
counting from the head downward, is wrenched out 
of its position. In that event the action of the liga- 
ments and muscles attached to it jerk it suddenly 
upward again, and this process is driven into the 
respiratory center at the base of the brain, producing 
sudden death. The effect is the same as "pithing," 
the method formerly used by Mexicans to slaughter 
cattle. 
Hanging, properly done, causes death in the same 
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way, the neck being "broken" by the jerk the body 
sustains when the end of the rope is reached, and in 
this way is sudden and therefore less inhuman. 

Nose, Broken. A very ingenious method is now in use 
of restoring a broken and disfigured nose, by inject- 
ing sterilized paraffin into the tissues to crowd out the 
sunken places and straighten the member up. It is 
astonishing how much the appearance can be im- 
proved, and that without discomfort or harm, when a 
sunken spot at the bridge of the nose, or anywhere 
about the jaw, is thus leveled up. 

Plaster of Paris Bandage. This is easily made and 
would often be useful for home treatment. After the 
first two or three days of a sprain, for instance, when 
the swelling has had time to go down, it can be applied 
and the limb restored to immediate use. The same 
also after a broken bone has had time to set, but is still 
too weak to use. 

This bandage is made by rolling strips of the desired 
width of crinoline into an ordinary roll, and at the 
same time freely sprinkling the powder plaster on as 
it is rolled. For use, let it soak in warm water until 
bubbles of air cease to rise, then apply before it sets, 
plastering it over carefully as the bandaging pro- 
gresses. 

Poultices. The conditions in which poultices are of 
use in surgery are rare indeed. See Index. 

Pus. Pus may be formed wherever the watery and 
cellular elements of the blood are poured out in inflam- 
mation. There is such a thing as un-inf ected or non- 
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poisonous pus. It has been called "sanious pus" and 
"laudable pus." But when pus ("matter"), becomes 
infected, as it does always on exposure to the air, then 
it becomes dangerous as respects its ability to act as 
a poison on the system. For this reason an abscess 
had better not be opened at all unless it is to be thor- 
oughly disinfected and cleansed. 

Repaib. The process of repair after injury or surgical 
disease is an interesting one. Indeed one interpreta- 
tion of the various phenomena of simple inflamma- 
tion is that it is merely the effort of the part of the 
system to make the necessary repairs. To this end 
the circulation supplies an increased amount of blood 
(congestion) ; this blood pours out its phagocytes and 
leucocytes and disinfecting watery element (the blood- 
plasma), which increases the size of the part (swell- 
ing) ; and the activities going on in these efforts 
develop additional heat (fever). The pain is inci- 
dental to the stretch which the congestion puts upon 
the tissues. 

In the repair of bone tissue a callous is thrown out 
by the system to take the place of bone until a new 
bone can be built up. Even two kinds of callous are 
employed, the first a "provisional" callous for imme- 
diate use, the second more permanent, which remains 
till it is possible for the bony or fibrous union to grow 
complete. 

Rest. Rest of the part, so often referred to and advised 
in the treatment of surgical conditions, is for the pur- 
pose of permitting just these changes to take place. 
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Experience has shown that they do better when the 
limb or part is allowed perfect rest. 

Sinuses. I have already spoken of "pockets" which 
may form in the healing of an abscess, or in a sup- 
purating process, and the way we try to avoid them 
by packing the abscess with gauze, and by thorough 
cleaning out any small side-divisions. When they do 
form we call them sinuses. They always contain pus, 
and must be opened up the same as any abscess. 

Sloughs. This is a name we apply to decaying frag- 
ments of tissues when they are breaking down in the 
formation of abscesses or ulcers. By packing with 
gauze, and especially gauze saturated with the essence 
of pepsin to dissolve out all the dead tissues, we get 
rid of them, and new tissue is quickly built up to 
take their places. 

Tapping. Tapping of a cyst or dropsical effusion is 
not generally satisfactory, except in the chest or 
pleural cavity, on account of the liability of the fluid 
to recur. It is almost sure to recur in hydrocele, 
where no pressure can be used. In tumors, and in the 
pleural cavity, where pressure can be applied after 
tapping, it is of some use. 

Truss. When there is rupture it is not safe to go with- 
out a truss, while standing or moving about. It can 
be removed while lying down, provided it is put on 
again before getting out of bed. The test of its 
proper fit, which is of the greatest importance, is 
whether or not it permits the intestine or omentum to 
come down in any possible position, or during any 
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kind of exertion. If it does, it should be discarded as 
not being a good fit. 
Ulcers. "Ulcers," "fever-sores," "sore-leg," etc., are 
of such common occurrence, are so often allowed to 
hang on for years, and yet are so readily curable, that 
I must speak of them. 

There are several kinds, all depending upon low- 
ered vitality of the flesh, or of the parts affected. 
Those of the anus are usually syphilitic. The iodide 
of potash internally, and strong nearly pure applica- 
tions of carbolic acid externally will be required. The 
iodide should be taken as already recommended. 

Ulcers of the eye are painful, and cause the whole 
eye to redden, and the head to ache. A few applica- 
tions of the following ointment will often cure it; 
yellow oxide of mercury, three grains; lanoline half 
an ounce. Rub together well and put a little in the 
eye twice a day. 

Ulcers of the leg are almost always caused by a 
varicose condition of the blood-vessels of the limb, 
whether they appear to be enlarged or not. These are 
the ones we often hear called "fever-sores," although 
they have not, and never did have anything to do with 
a fever. The leg, in the debilitated subject, is often 
inflamed and enlarged for a considerable area about 
the ulcer. But no matter if it is, except that the cure 
will take longer. The main feature of the proper 
treatment of an ulcer of the leg or ankle is bandag- 
ing. This may seem very strange, but experience 
shows it to be true. Those capillaries and veins must 
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be supported, and the only way to secure that is by a 
bandage applied snugly, just like the skin ought to 
be, firmly everywhere — tight nowhere. A good roller 
bandage (one rolled as previously directed), about 
two inches wide and five to ten yards long, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Then a good salve, which will do 
two things: it will cleanse and keep clean the ulcer, 
and will keep the dressings from sticking. 

If the ulcer looks pale and sluggish, and does not ToM«k»th* 

■■• c ' C7 Ulcer Active 

throw off rapidly the crusts and scabs which want to 
form around it, use a stimulating salve made of one 
part balsam of Peru in six parts vaseline (or plain 
gauze saturated with the pure balsam of Peru) , for a 
day or two until the ulcer begins to look bright and 
active. Then change to a more soothing salve such 
as one made of one part boric acid and nine parts vase- 
line. The dressings for such an ulcer are always to 
be gauze, plain or sterilized, or any one of the medi- 
cated gauzes sold at the drug store. Cotton must not 
be used, as it does not soak up the discharges as well 
as gauze does. Pack the ulcer full of the gauze, place 
another thick pad of gauze over it, then wrap the 
bandage around the whole limb, beginning at the toes 
in order to not interfere with circulation, and continu- 
ing clear to the knee. The dressings should be renewed 
daily. 

I have seen many swollen legs, those enlarged to Moetuieer. 
twice their size by the infiltration which very naturally 
surrounds such an ulcer of the leg or ankle, but I 
have never seen an incurable one, except those which 
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were malignant, and most of them yield readily to the 
treatment here laid down, and which is perfectly prac- 
ticable for home use, provided the user is intelligent 
and careful to follow directions. The greatest diffi- 
culty will be, of course, the putting on the bandages, 
but that comes with careful practice. See, cuts for 
illustrations of bandaging. 
yJSLJj Ulcers of the mouth and throat are often best 

treated with a light application, to begin with, of pure 
carbolic acid. Touch the ulcer with the acid on any 
kind of an applicator until the surface turns a little 
white, which will be immediately. This destroys any 
infection, but not enough of the healthy tissue to be 
of any disadvantage. It also relieves the pain. 
There is nothing better to use in the familiar "canker 
sore mouth/' which is an ulcer of the mucous mem- 
brane. For the latter no other treatment is needed, 
but for the deeper ulcer an antiseptic throat wash 
such as elsewhere directed, will complete the cure. 



and Throat 
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"You ask me how this traffic in health and lives can be stopped. 
It can never be wholly stopped until all human beings become 
logical in their actions, and cease to be attracted by things that are 
secret, simply because they are mysterious/* — Dr. David L. Edsall, 
Professor of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania on Patent and 
Proprietary Medicines. 
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PART XIII 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 

1 PURPOSE in this section to render the people 
a special and necessary service. The question 
arises almost daily in every home, What can 
we do, and do safely for this or that trivial in- 
jury or ailment, which does not seem severe enough to 
make it necessary to call a doctor? Unfortunately 
there are some who fancy that they can rely upon this 
or that proprietary or "patent medicine" either be- 
cause it is claimed in the advertisements that it will 
cure everything, or because they happen to know some 
person who thinks it has cured him. All such concoc- 
tions or mixtures are "made to sell" as the manufac- 
turers will freely admit to their confidential friends, 
and the reason that all sorts of claims are advanced 
for them is that the wider the sale of the mixtures the 
bigger their profits will be. 

The writer has no remedies to sell, and his purpose some***, 
is to warn well-meaning people against being too r* t «t 
"easy." You are so thoroughly honest that you are ******" 
not willing to believe that men can be so eager for 
wealth as to knowingly deceive the public in a matter 
of such immense importance as those things which 
concern the health and even the life of some one. But 
see how ridiculous their claims are ! You would often 
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be convinced if you believed everything you read that 
at last the great remedy has been discovered which 
will cure all the ills that flesh is heir to. I want to 
say this in this connection, that the patent medicine 
manufacturers have no secrets which are not known 
to the medical profession and to science generally. 
It is only their flaunting and unscrupulous claims of 
the universal application of some remedy, which the 
medical profession knows to be a false claim, but 
which the sellers in their greed are ready to blazon 
forth, backed up by an array of fake "testimonials." 
And about these so-called testimonials — at consider- 
able pains a large number of them have been traced 
to their supposed origin and have been found to be 
attributed to persons who never existed. It is a safe 
guess that for every genuine testimonial there are 
published dozens which are pure fakes. 

The practice of medicine and surgery would not be 
difficult if cures were always as simple and easily 
accomplished as these sellers of patent nostrums 
would have you believe. 

Are you, reader, aware of the fact that a member 
of the medical profession stands always ready to give 
to the world entirely free any discovery of his, of 
either remedy or device or truth — anything that 
makes for the welfare of humanity? That is one of 
the principles which makes the profession of medi- 
cine the noble profession that it is. He would not be 
allowed by the ethics of his profession to patent or to 
sell for his own profit, even if he desired to do so, any 
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discovery of his own which concerns the health of the 
human race. Any doctor who did this would forfeit 
his standing in the medical society. 

It is possibly out of this fact that some people have a* Anm*** 
received the amusing impression that a doctor is com- 
pelled by law to go wherever and whenever he is 
called whether the people are in the habit of paying 
their doctor's bill or not. Such a law would be 
ridiculous. The facts are that no one appreciates 
more deeply than the physician does the direful mis- 
fortune and dangers of sickness, and out of the good- 
ness of his heart and sympathy for the suffering 
ones, who are not always themselves to blame, he 
often does go, repeatedly, when he knows he will 
never be paid for doing so. Sometimes, most unfor- 
tunately, his only reward is in the shape of fault- 
finding and adverse criticism on the part of people 
who suspect that because they do not pay him he is 
blaming them. 

The one question that will so often arise in the 
home, and the one for which it is most difficult to 
formulate a general answer, is, Should I send for my 
physician in this case, or is it safe to await develop- 
ments and see if it will not come out all right? Such 
questions are apt to disturb the anxious mother when 
the comfort and well-being of her child are at stake, 
feeling as she does that the child is not able to tell 
just what is the matter with it. This always compli- 
cates the situation. 

The only general rule which can be laid down here 
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and at this time is that one should always be certain 
to err, if at all, on the safe side. Much of suffering, 
not to mention expense, can often be avoided by hav- 
ing the doctor come before the disease has gained so 
much headway that a long and up-hill pull will have 
to be made for the life. Remember that in sickness 
the doctor is your true friend, that is, that his sole 
purpose and effort is to get the sick one well with as 
little expense and danger incurred as possible. He 
is not looking for a long "job." 

Another rule, rather more definite, is that most 
(but not all), of the severest kinds of disease are 
usually ushered in by some pronounced symptom as 
either a severe chill, or prostration (great weakness) , 
or a high fever, or rapid and weak pulse or breathing, 
or severe vomiting, or marked tremors or trembling, 
or some such evidence that the system is being over- 
whelmed. In that case there should be no doubt 
whatever that the physician must be summoned with- 
out delay. But in the milder attacks, when none of 
the symptoms just mentioned arise, even then one 
must be on the lookout, and remember that to be on 
the safe side is real economy. 

In the presence of an epidemic of any one of the 
contagious or infectious diseases the householder must 
especially be on guard, for exposures and attacks 
which result fatally may and of course often are 
avoided by timely precautions under the doctor's 
orders. It would be well indeed if every family 
would open their eyes to the great truth that the med- 
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ical profession is humanity's mighty standing army, 
whose duty and in very truth whose accomplishment 
in a thousand death-dealing epidemics, is and has 
been to ward off the conquering and enslaving hosts 
of loathsome disease and death. It is really astonish- 
ing that in this day and age of the world there can 
still be found a few persons who are so shortsighted 
as to be ready to conceal rather than to report to their 
physician a case of contagious disease in the house. 
By all means, report at once the presence of even the 
slightest suspicion of a contagious disease, and let the 
physician take the responsibility of protecting other 
people against the danger of contracting it. This 
precaution may also protect those of your own house- 
hold. 

The readiness with which physicians and surgeons N «* °» « 
always treat perfectly free those who are not able to 
pay for their services, and the faithful way in which 
they invariably maintain their high standard of skill 
in giving such service, ought to be an earnest of suffi- 
cient guaranty to every one that the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery is not conducted merely on a money 
basis. Here is one, but only one, of the great differ- 
ences between the medical profession and the quacks 
or patent medicine sellers. Physicians treat also the 
families of one another, as they treat each other, 
entirely free or complimentary, which again has given 
rise to the amusing assumption on the part of a few 
good people that there is a law compelling them to do 
so. It is done so frequently that some have mistaken 
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it for a requirement of law. If one farmer were to 
plow another's field, or to harvest his crop, gratis, the 
deed would be heralded far and wide, but little notice 
is taken of these generous deeds of the medical pro- 
fession. My plea is that the people may recognize 
the unselfish motives and customs of the doctor, and 
accord to him the confidence, and the belief in his 
unselfishness that these customs and practices deserve. 
But while the physician's presence at times in every 

RishtuDane home is absolutely essential to the welfare of its 
Time inmates, and while those who have in charge the 
household affairs should never needlessly nor heed- 
lessly assume responsibilities better delegated to the 
medical attendant, yet in the trifling ailments and 
injuries occurring any day so much is gained by 
knowing how 9 and so much suffering and real danger 
is avoided by the right thing rightly done at the right 
time, that it will be well worth the while of all of us, 
people and physicians alike, that correct knowledge 
be acquired as far as possible by the ones who most 
need it. With this single purpose in view it is pro- 
posed to open the door, and give to the members of 
the household, most of whom are or will later become 
responsible for the health of others besides them- 
selves, a "working knowledge" of the uses and effects 
of those remedies which can appropriately be kept 
and used in the home. 
°N**tedu One item of the service to be rendered is to strongly 

use of Drugs advise against the keeping on hand of such remedies 
as cannot be safely used except by those who possess 
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a thorough knowledge of all their effects. That per- 
son who uses drugs with the effects of which he is not 
thoroughly acquainted is, in plain words, fooling with 
fire, and many such get hurned. We of the medical 
profession often meet with persons showing the 
effects of drugs, who have perhaps taken them under 
the guise of patent medicines, and who never suspect 
that they are suffering from so-called remedies 
wrongly used. It is equally true that people some- 
times use and give to their children more of a drug 
than is good for them, not knowing its effects and 
therefore not being awake to signs of danger. 

There are many remedies safe and suitable for 
household use, yet quite sufficiently effective for all 
household needs. Much can be gained by a better 
understanding of these and a more accurate knowl- 
edge of how to use them. 

The writer believes it to be the duty of the medical 
profession (and with this idea leading physicians thePuwii 
everywhere agree) , to give to the public this knowl- 
edge. The purpose is to both serve the public and to 
make the doctor's work easier. These remedies are, 
more definitely speaking, the means used for tempo- 
rary relief in injury or sickness; and to prevent the 
spread of contagion or infection in the communicable 
diseases. Also those that may be used "until the 
doctor comes," or in trivial disorders in which no 
physician is needed. For convenience of ready refer- 
ence these will be named as nearly as practicable in 
alphabetical order. 
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Two-fold 



When the doctor's directions say: "Take a dose 
every two hours," or "every four hours," or "before 
meals," or "after meals," they are based upon a 
knowledge of how long the effect of the drug lasts, 
and whether best taken on an empty or a full stom- 
ach. His directions should therefore be observed 
rigidly. For instance, any fat, such as cod-liver oil, 
is given a half -hour to an hour after meals because 
the digestion of fats is most active at that time, and 
taken then it is less likely to disagree with a sensitive 
stomach. Directions are always given, or should be, 
with great care, and are always based upon some good 
reason. The doctor concludes that a remedy is 
"indicated" when he finds evidence of a condition 
which points to the fact that such a remedy is needed. 

It must be remembered also that some drugs have 

a two-fold, and some even a wider action, and that 

the effect of a medicine is often determined by the 

size of the dose. There is no drug, for example, 

which in small doses acts as an expectorant, which 

does not in larger doses act as an emetic. That is, the 

small dose will loosen your cough, while the larger 

dose will make you vomit. Also, almost but not all 

of the drugs which in small doses produce sweating 

will, in large doses, cause vomiting. 

t£t£tbe How may I know how large a dose of medicine to 

sittfoftiio give the child? The directions will generally be plain 

oiToa and definite, but if for any reason they are not, or 

have been forgotten, a fairly good idea may be 

arrived at by taking the proportion of either the age 
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or the weight of the child to that of an adult. Here, 
again it is always best to be on the safe side, and to 
remember especially that all mixtures containing 
opium or paregoric will affect a young child out of 
all proportion to its influence upon the adult. Some- 
times cough mixtures are made, and more especially 
those sold as patent medicines, such as Dr. So-and- 
So's cough syrup, and Mother Winmoney's soothing 
syrup, which contain opiates in too large proportions 
to be safe. I have often found my little patient at 
my first visit suffering from an over-dose of such 
so-called home remedies. I would strongly advise 
parents to never permit the use of them in their 
homes. 

Alcohol. This is not the useful remedy that many sup- 
pose it to be. It is nevertheless used for so many 
other things besides medicine in the home that every- 
one ought to know its uses. Neither alcohol nor 
whiskey are now so generally relied upon for use as 
stimulants in cases of sudden prostration as in faint- 
ing or "shock" from injury as they used to be. It is 
universally conceded, however, that alcohol is a germ- 
icide, and a reliable antiseptic with which one may 
wash and cleanse a wound. Alcohol diluted, that is, 
mixed with water in the proportion of about one part 
alcohol to ten parts water, may safely be used for 
this purpose. 

Alcohol, Denatubed. This is rather a misnomer or 
false name, as nothing whatever is taken from the 
spirits. On the other hand, substances are added 
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which add to its distastefulness in order that it may 
not be used as a drink, or in making drinks. The 
object is to permit the manufacture of spirits upon 
which the Government may not feel its sublime neces- 
sity of imposing a tax, as long as it can be reasonably 
certain that such spirit is to be used in manufacturing 
and other industrial pursuits and in the arts only. 

Denatured alcohol is made just like any other kind 
of grain or starch alcohol, except possibly that it is 
not so carefully distilled, and then some other sub- 
stance is added to it. Wood alcohol, turpentine, 
benzole or naphtha, pyridin and sulphuric acid are 
the products or chemicals most used to render the 
grain alcohol less drinkable and thus make denatured 
alcohol out of it. When so mixed by the addition of 
some one or more of the foregoing liquids it is admit- 
ted duty-free or is allowed to be sold without tax 
when manufactured in this country. It is also called 
"industrial alcohol." In Germany potatoes are 
largely used in the manufacture of denatured alcohol 
because they contain the starch in its cheapest form, 
but in this country molasses from the sugar-houses, 
grains, etc., are fermented, in which process the sugar 
is converted into alcohol. 
Alcohol, Wood. This is a far different drug, and its 
use or effect must not be confounded with that of 
alcohol of the common kind which is made from grain 
or starch. Wood alcohol is made by distillation from 
woods, birch, beech, etc. It is a violent poison. 
Indeed it is said to be sometimes used with criminal 
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intent for the "knock-out drops" that we hear of. 
Even in small quantities when taken for any length 
of time it is very injurious. It appears to have a 
special effect on the optic nerve. Persons who have 
taken it have gone almost suddenly and incurably 
blind. Wood alcohol has been found as an adulter- 
ant in the essence of Jamaica ginger, which is there- 
fore not always safe. It is not a safe drug to have 
about the house on account of its power to kill in very 
ordinary amounts. On account of its cheapness it is 
used for burning in lamps, but should always be cov- 
ered with a red label and skull and cross-bones (the 
universal poison sign), so that all persons might be 
warned of its danger. 

Almond Meal is one of the most valuable of sedatives 
for the skin. When applied in a finely powdered 
state or made up into an ointment it keeps the skin 
soft and smooth. 

Almond Oil. This differs from the oil of bitter 
almonds in being non-poisonous. It contains no 
hydrocyanic acid. It is therefore the one used in 
making almond meal, and in baking. 

For removing tarnish and rusty spots from silver, 
from steel instruments, knives and forks, and for 
brightening or keeping bright any kind of instru- 
ments: Take, oil of sweet almonds, four parts, 
alcohol one part. Mix. 

Alum. This drug so often used in the home is not so 
essential, as there are other drugs better for the pur- 
pose for which it is used. For touching the sore in 
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a case of canker sore mouth pure creosote is better, 
or even pure carbolic acid. The application of either 
is made delicately by dipping a wooden toothpick or 
splinter into the acid and touching it to the spot. No 
harm can come from this careful use of the acid, and 
it quickly cures a painful condition. Burnt alum is 
simply the alum dried. It is used as a caustic, even 
in some homes, but there are other applications which 
do better. It is decidedly a question whether anyone 
in the home should undertake to apply a caustic. 
Ammonia. The cleansing uses of ammonia are too 
well known for comment. There are several mixtures 
of ammonia of different strength and having differ- 
ent names. The strongest is that called Aqua 
Ammonia Fortior, or Stronger Ammonia, or Con- 
centrated Ammonia. It is too strong to be kept in 
the house with safety. 

Hartshorn, as popularly called, or was in the old- 
fashioned days, is the aqua ammonia, or water of 
ammonia. It is a trifle less than one-third the strength 
of the stronger ammonia, and is the kind sold under 
the plain name of ammonia. It is a powerful stimu- 
lant, though its effect is very transient and quickly 
passes away. When a person even inhales the fumes 
of aqua ammonia the immediate effect is to stimulate 
both his heart and his breathing. But the most 
apparent effect is to irritate the respiratory passages, 
so that the person is likely to gasp as if for breath. 
Applied to the skin it is a pronounced irritant, and 
is for that reason used in many liniments. The regu- 
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lar ammonia liniment or "white liniment" in common 
use is made of aqua ammonia thirty parts and cotton* 
seed oil seventy parts. 

The aromatic spirits of ammonia is used when 
ammonia is desired for internal administration. 
The usual dose for home use is rather less than half 
a teaspoonful. It is very volatile, the effect passing 
off quickly. The dose may therefore be repeated in 
ten or fifteen minutes if needed. In heart failure, in 
fainting, or in collapse from any cause, or whenever 
a quick and active yet perfectly safe stimulant is 
needed it is one of the best we have which may be 
in the hands of home users. Ammonia is an impor- 
tant ingredient of most all of the "smelling salts" on 
account of its stimulating effect on the organs of 
respiration. Keep the bottle tightly corked. 
Aeistol. This is an iodide of thymol which is extremely 
useful for the purpose of dusting into a fresh cut or 
an open sore with offensive or too free discharges. 
It has an agreeable odor, for which reason it is much 
pref ered to iodoform, and is more strongly antiseptic 
than boracic acid, so that it is better even for home 
use. The wound should first be thoroughly cleansed 
with boiled water (sterilized), and then the powder 
may be dusted into the wound and left there till the 
wound heals, if no appearance of inflammation arises. 
This treatment is well adapted to those smaller cuts 
and open wounds so often cared for by members of 
the household without calling a physician. The 
powder forms a gummy protection for the wound and 
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at the same time disinfects it. It must be kept in a 
colored bottle and not left open to the light. 

Abnica is an oldtime household remedy. The tincture 
is used to rub on sprains and bruises indiscriminately. 
It should be remembered, however, that arnica is a 
strong irritant, and is therefore not good in fresh 
bruises. It is to some degree useful in old and 
chronic inflammation when applied locally. Hot 
fomentations of arnica flowers are better adapted 
for home use in such cases, or the tincture may be used 
to paint the surface in the same way as iodine is some- 
times used. 

Akomatic Syrup of Rhubarb. See Rhubarb. 

Baking Soda. This is made by drying all the water 
out of the commercial carbonate of soda. It is not 
fully saturated with carbonic acid. The ordinary 
bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) , is pure. Its use 
is always for the sake of an alkali. It has no other 
particular effect on the system. 

In acid dyspepsia the dose of baking soda must be 
large in order to get any good from it, at least ten to 
twenty grains for the adult. This, however, affords 
only temporary relief, and if the trouble continues 
it is better to seek the advice of a physician. Baking 
soda is very useful to prevent griping when it is taken 
with any kind of cathartic which has that disagree- 
able effect. It is often used for burns as a local 
application, but its efficacy to stop the pain is very 
doubtful. For stings and poisons also its benefit is 
very questionable. In hives, and very many kinds of 
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itching inflammations of the skin the alkaline effect 
is good. It can be applied very freely dissolved in 
water either warm or cold for this purpose. 

Balm of Gilead. It is still the fashion in many homes 
to make a healing salve of the swelling buds of this 
tree in the early spring. Manufacturing chemists 
use it mostly as an ingredient in cough mixtures. A 
syrup can be made of the buds by soaking them in an 
equal quantity of whiskey or alcohol for several days 
and then straining off and adding an equal quantity 
of syrup or honey. It may sometimes be sufficient 
in mild attacks of a dry and irritating cough, such 
as may follow la grippe, or in mild bronchitis where 
a physician's advice is not to be had. The salve men- 
tioned is made by melting the buds with an equal 
amount of mutton or beef tallow. 

Balsam of Fie. This is one of the few remedies that 
can be better obtained in some parts of the country 
than in town. The balsam occurs in blisters on the 
bark of bushes and the young tree. It is taken pure 
by sucking the balsam out of these blisters. It is 
claimed to be most effective in stubborn attacks of 
chronic bronchitis and "winter cough." One thing is 
true, namely, that the afflicted person who goes out to 
the woods in search of it will with proper precautions 
derive much benefit from the open air search. It may 
be taken quite freely without fear of injury. 

This balsam also makes a most effective dressing Bffectt™ 
for fresh and uninfected wounds. Its chief good, ^T**®* 
however, is as a dressing for fissured or cracked nip- Wi 
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pies of nursing mothers. First disinfect the nipple 
with a cleansing wash, then dry it thoroughly. Apply 
a previously-warmed globule of the balsam to the 
fissure plastering it in well with a wooden splinter or 
toothpick. If well put on or into the fissure the bal- 
sam will not come off at the next nursing. This is 
its chief advantage, for it is difficult to get anything 
to stay on long enough to allow the fissure to heal. 
No harm will result from the child's swallowing the 
balsam, if that should happen. If the balsam should 
become loose let it be applied again in the same way. 
Any one who has witnessed the agony caused by 
sore nipples will appreciate the effects of the remedy. 

Barley- Water is a useful home remedy. When the 
mucous membrane lining the stomach or throat is 
inflamed, barley-water makes a most grateful demul- 
cent and a slightly nutritious drink. It contains both 
starch and mucilage. According to the United 
States Pharmacopeia it should be made as follows: 
"Take of ordinary barley two troy ounces; water a 
sufficient quantity. Having washed away the extra- 
neous matters which adhere to the barley, boil it with 
half a pint of water for a short time, and throw away 
the resulting liquid. Then, having poured on it four 
pints of boiling water, boil down to two pints and 
strain." 

Blackberry Root. A syrup or a wine of blackberry 
root is often made for home use when an occasional 
astringent tonic is needed as in diarrhea. I mention 
the practice rather to condemn it, however, for it is 
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not safe to try to cure a diarrhea in that way. It is 
not well to try and bind up the bowels when they are 
resorting to nature's way of getting rid of some 
obnoxious, and possibly poisonous, contents. See 
Diarrhea. 

Blaud's Pills. See Iron Pills. 

Bleaching Powder. See Chloride of Lime. 

Blue Mass. This old-fashioned family physic is very 
seldom used now for the reason that for home use 
there are better things and a better way. It is well 
known that blue mass is a preparation of mercury. 
Mercury in that harsh and too energetic form has 
practically gone out of use. Even physicians seldom 
use it. Blue mass was never definite and certain in 
its action, for which reason perhaps too large doses 
of it were taken. These often did harm. The best 
way is to never use it at all. There is a milder and 
better preparation. See Calomel. 

Blue Ointment is the metal mercury rubbed up with 
suet and lard. Its only use at the hands of the laity 
is for rubbing on the skin to destroy certain kinds of 
skin parasites, notably the crab louse. Very little of it 
should be used, and often one application is enough. 

Blue Vitriol; Blue stone; Sulphate of copper. When 
the iron, the usual impurity of this chemical, has been 
removed, the result is 99.5 per cent, pure copper sul- 
phate. 

It is used extensively among farmers, who sprinkle 
a solution of it on their seed wheat before sowing in 
order to prevent smut. It kills the fungus and makes 
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the grain less apt to contain it. While a four or five 
grain dose of copper sulphate will cause vomiting 
it is a very harsh remedy, and there are others much 
more effective and better every way. 

Boneset or Eupatorium, also called thoroughwort, or 
Indian sage, is the dried leaves or the flowering top 
of the plant. A tea made of it used to be a favorite 
household remedy for breaking up "colds/* but it has 
a most disagreeable taste and is seldom used now. A 
hot tea made of it is very effective in producing 
sweating. 

Boracic Acid, usually and better called boric acid, is 
an exceedingly useful household remedy. It is not 
exactly the same as borax, but is a highly refined 
product, carefully crystallized and free from impuri- 
ties such as borax, sulphates and metallic substances. 
The crystals are then powdered very fine, until it 
becomes what is called an "air-floated" powder, so 
that it can be dusted on sensitive skins or the most 
delicate mucous membranes. Powdered boric acid 
does not dissolve easily. It takes about twenty times 
as much water as there is of the powder to dissolve 
it. Hot water dissolves it more readily. 

Boric acid is not, strictly speaking, an antiseptic 
Boric Add At best it can be regarded as only a detergent, or a 
chemical which delays putrefaction and prevents 
multiplication of germs. Surgeons use a boric acid 
solution when they desire a very mild wash for a 
wound which has not already become infected, the 
purpose being to keep clean a wound which is already 
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so. Being very mild and not at all irritating it makes 
a good eye-wash. For this purpose dissolve about 
one heaping teaspoonful of boric acid in half a pint 
of hot water which has been boiled vigorously for ten 
minutes. The water itself has been sterilized by that 
time, and when allowed to cool the solution makes a 
most excellent wash for any kind of home use. If 
not all used at once keep in well-corked clean bottle. 
Boric acid, when added to milk to preserve it, is 
hardly to be regarded as itself injurious in the 
amounts used, but the very fact that the milk requires 
a preservative shows that either it is too filthy to keep 
well or is too old for use. For this reason milk that 
contains boric acid should never be used, nor its sale 
permitted. 
Borax, also called sodium borate, and sodium biborate, 
is more freely soluble than boric acid. It is less 
refined, and is used very much in commerce and in 
the manufactories. In metallurgy its chief use is as 
a flux, that is, to make a metal melt more readily. 
Borax is found in nature incrusting the soil of cer- 
tain marshes in California, and in the mines of Tus- 
cany. There is also mineral, calcium borate, from 
which great quantities of borax are said to be made. 
Borax is a great help in laundry work, intensify- 
ing the action of soap as it does, and adding to the 
crisp cleanness of the clothing. In bathing it helps the 
soap to cleanse the skin. It is one of the best and 
safest methods of killing roaches, or driving them 
away when scattered about their haunts. 
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In brazing or soldering the precious metals, borax 
is used first to remove any metallic oxides, also in the 
coarser metals it melts with the solder and cleanses 
the surface from oxides so the solder will adhere. 

Bran. The outer hull of wheat contains little or no 
nourishment, but is sometimes recommended as a 
laxative, or to cure chronic constipation. For this 
purpose it is eaten perfectly dry. The laxative effect 
is due partly to its bulk, but more especially to the 
irritating effect of the undigested particles. Indeed 
a large part of it remains undigested, and the irritat- 
ing effect from this cause makes its use of doubtful 
advantage. It is quite possible that eating bran does 
one more harm than it does good, even if it does cor- 
rect a sluggish state of the bowels. The irritant 
effect of undigested starch would certainly do harm. 
Its occasional use may not be so objectionable. Oat- 
meal is often advised for its laxative effect, but while 
more nutritious it is inclined to ferment readily, 
especially when made from oats grown in. a warm cli- 
mate. Unbolted flour and graham are equally use- 
ful as laxatives and less objectionable because less 
likely to ferment. All such cereal foods should be 
taken when for laxative purposes without too much 
liquids, that is, made thick or dry and eaten with 
little milk. Corn meal is also laxative and does not 
tend to ferment. 

Bromides. The bromide of potash and of ammonia 
are remedies useful enough in the hands of a com- 
petent physician, but no one should ever undertake 
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to give them to any member of the family, or to take 
them, without the special direction of his physician. 
The bromides of sodium and of lithium are used in 
such conditions as rheumatism, and there is danger 
that those who are unacquainted with the effects of 
bromides may attempt to use them and do harm. 
They produce muscular weakness, and should never 
be given to any person in a weakened condition. 

Bronchial Lozenges. These are made for home use 
and are useful in those very mild cases when there is 
merely a slight irritation or inflammation of the throat 
or bronchial tubes. They are to be held in the mouth 
until dissolved. Ask at any drug store for Squibb* 8 
lozenges. 

Brown Mixture Lozenges, or tablets, are useful in 
bronchitis when it is acute and painful, yet not suffi- 
ciently severe to necessitate calling a physician. They 
also are made by Squibb, a reliable manufacturer. 
They are not secret or "patent" remedies, and it is 
a good deal better for a person who is not a physician 
to purchase and use this kind of a remedy than to get 
some advertised mixture that no one knows anything 
about. The one thing to be always on the look-out 
for is the severe disease that comes on in mild form, 
and therefore the person who resorts to this kind of 
a remedy in a supposedly mild attack must be on the 
alert to seek the aid of his physician if the trouble 
does not subside immediately. The tablets may be 
taken as often as one every two or three hours to 
relieve hoarseness and increase expectoration. 
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Caffeine is the alkaloid or active ingredient of coffee 
and of tea. A drug called the citrate of caffeine is 
made from either, chiefly from coffee, and this drug 
is a very useful heart and brain stimulant. The 
stimulating effect on the brain explains why tea and 
coffee so often prevent sleep, and also why their use 
sometimes relieves headache. The beneficial effect 
of tea and coffee when one is tired or weak from any 
cause is well known. It is a great deal safer and 
more sensible for one to take a cup of tea or coffee as 
a stimulant, when needed, than it is to resort to 
liquors of any kind. Alcoholic drinks at such times 
have not nearly the certain tonic effects that these 
have. The heat taken in with tea and coffee also is 
of some benefit. A hot drink is always stimulating 
to some slight extent. Caffeine is the most valuable 
ingredient of most of the headache powders. 

Coffee. Coffee contains, besides the alkaloid caffeine 
just mentioned, an empyreumatic oil to which is due 
its flavor. The alkaloid caffeine alone does not inter- 
fere with digestion as coffee often does. The harm 
that coffee does may be caused by the tannin it con- 
tains, or to the oil just mentioned, or to the way in 
which the coffee is taken. It is often necessary that 
a person confine himself to one cup of coffee a day, 
or leave it off altogether. 

Calomel. The very large number and almost endless 
variety of nostrums used among families and by 
individuals for the purpose of securing action of, and 
"regulating" the bowels, is sufficient evidence of a 
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demand for some home remedy such as may be kept 
on hand and used when occasion requires, and with- 
out the necessity of applying to a physician for 
counsel and aid. Somebody's patent "tea," or syrup 
of something, or liver pills are altogether too often 
resorted to when they are not the sort of physic 
needed, but are chosen by mere guess. 

Calomel never was a physic, strictly speaking, and JJJJJJ^ 
much of the trouble with it and prejudice against its caiomei 
use has arisen from supposing that it was, and resort- 
ing to it for that purpose. Calomel is first and fore- 
most an intestinal excitant, or agitator, and secondly 
an antiseptic. It should never be taken by anyone 
in the large doses formerly given, and never without 
its being followed by an active physic. It is not my 
purpose to teach people all about calomel and its 
effects, but to guard them against its evil effects and 
to warn them against its misuse. The reason that 
calomel was formerly regarded as a physic is that, on 
account of its effect in stimulating peristalsis (the 
name given to the worm-like movements of the intes- 
tines by which they move their food contents onward) , 
and also causing irritation and increased secretions 
of the bowels, the discharges were greatly increased. 
But it is not a physic in the sense that castor oil is, 
for example, or Epsom salts. The action of a physic 
is to sweep out the bowel, so to speak, and the object 
of giving a physic after calomel is to sweep out both 
the calomel, after the desired effect has been secured, 
and the bowel discharges excited by the calomel. 
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If calomel is ever taken at all without direct orders 
from the doctor it should be taken only in one-tenth- 
grain doses, repeated every hour until the bowels 
have moved or until ten such doses shall have been 
taken. Then let the last dose only be followed by 
the physic. In this way no salivation will ever occur, 
and the present prejudice against the use of calomel 
will soon pass away. Even children can take calomel 
in this sized doses without any fear or danger of 
harmful results, the rule of giving a physic always 
being followed. Castor oil is a good physic for the 
child in such case. 

But calomel finds its best use only in those cases 
where there is a brown-coated tongue, a dull or yel- 
low skin, a heavy head, and other such evidences of 
a sluggish liver. Especially is it useful when the 
stools are light-colored or "clayey," and when there 
is fermentation in the bowels with gas. It is well to 
take calomel only when one can be reasonably quiet, 
as the excited action of the bowels should not be 
aggravated by moving about. 

If this method of taking calomel is always fol- 
lowed no harm is likely to come even to those unskilled 
in its use. It is better to refrain from eating, so that 
the small doses may have better action. For home 
use, if such be desired, always get the tablets con- 
taining each one-tenth grain calomel and half a grain 
or one grain of soda, the soda being necessary to pre- 
vent griping. Follow strictly the above injunctions. 
The tablets may be crushed in a teaspoon of water 
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for giving to young children. Calomel usually makes 
one feel rather worse while taking it, on account of 
its agitating effect on the bowels, but the improve- 
ment next day is usually marked. 

Camphor. This old-time family drug has a distinctly 
stimulating and antispasmodic effect, and is good 
also to relieve pain and itching. The dose is ten to 
fifteen drops for internal use — half that amount for 
children. Locally applied camphor is stimulating, 
and when rubbed on "cold sores" newly appearing 
it dries them up nicely. There is no likelihood of harm 
from camphor, either when it is inhaled or taken 
internally. 

Camphor Ice is made of camphor, white wax* sper- 
maceti, castor oil, carbolic acid, oil of bitter almonds 
and benzoic acid. It is a most valuable application 
for cracked lips, or chapped hands or lips, and as an 
application to relieve pain or itching. That made by 
Squibb & Sons is said to be best. 

Camphorated Oil is made of cottonseed oil and cam- 
phor, and is a favorite home remedy for rubbing on 
the chest in slight attacks of cold or croup. It should 
be applied hot, and covered with a flannel. It is not 
as active as goose-grease and turpentine, but is use- 
ful when a mild counter-irritant is needed. 

Cannabis Indica, or Indian Hemp, comes from the 
East Indies. It is being so often mentioned, even 
in the newspapers, that it may be well to understand 
what it is, and what its effects are. It is the drug 
sometimes called by its native name, "hasheesh." It 
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is not by any means adapted for general household 
use, but is harmless for the purposes indicated below. 
Nursing mothers, when the quantity or the quality 
of the breast-milk is not sufficient, may safely take 
the cannabis indica tablets manufactured, and sold in 
the drug stores, for this purpose. The tablets are 
each two and one-half grains, and may be taken by 
the mother two or three times a day, for two or three 
weeks. 

Another use of this remedy adapted occasionally 
for taking without the special direction of the phy- 
sician is for neuralgia. The tablets just named may 
sometimes afford relief if two to four are taken each 
day, four or five hours apart. If the trouble is severe, 
however, (or if in the above case the milk appears to 
have anything serious the matter with it) , it is always 
better to first consult your physician, and if you use 
the remedy at all let it be done under his directions. 

Capsicum. Red pepper. Capsicum makes a good 
counter-irritant when used just as a mustard plaster 
would be applied, and it does not blister. Taken 
internally with food it has a good condiment or 
stimulating effect, and does no harm to the diges- 
tive organs. 

Cakaway Seed. This is another condiment and car- 
minative, used principally for flavoring. 

Caebolic Acid, See Poisons and Antidotes. Carbolic 
acid usually comes in crystals in the bottle, but melts 
slowly at the temperature of an ordinary room. The 
pure acid is clear when melted. The melting is aided 
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by exposure to the air, from which the acid extracts 
enough moisture to make it liquefy. 

On account of its being one of the rankest poisons 
known carbolic acid should never be kept in the house. 
While it is antiseptic, being poisonous to all forms 
of life from the lowest to the highest, yet other anti- 
septics are to be had nowadays quite as effective if 
not more so, and not at all dangerous to the human 
system. One teaspoonf ul of carbolic acid to the quart 
of water is the usual germicidal strength. This is 
positively the only form in which carbolic acid should 
be permitted to be kept in any home, and doubtless it 
would save many lives or prevent many suicides if 
there were a law forbidding druggists from selling it 
in any other strength than in this solution. Being of 
an oily character the acid should first be dissolved in 
a little hot water and thoroughly dissolved before it 
is added to the cold. 

Cabdamon Seed is of the same class and same effect 
as the above. 

Cakeon Oil. This is made by merely shaking up 
together in a bottle or stirring in a cup equal parts of 
lime water and raw linseed oil. If raw linseed oil 
cannot be obtained sweet oil will do to mix with the 
lime water. It makes a thick creamy yellowish mix- 
ture which is the very best home remedy for burns 
and scalds. It should be applied very freely and as 
soon as possible. When so applied it will take out 
the pain almost instantly. But it is useful only dur- 
ing the first few hours after the injury. When kept 
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on hand it inclines to separate, but can be used when 
well shaken. 

Cascara Sagrada. "Sacred bark." So much is writ- 
ten and claimed in the advertisements about cascara 
that every one ought to be informed as to the real 
effects. It is too expensive to be found, any more 
than in name, as an ingredient of patent medicines. 
The genuine article is a useful drug, but it is not a 
physic. It is a bowel tonic, and does not act as a 
physic unless compounded with some other drug to 
which in reality the cathartic effect is due. 

Cascara is useful only in chronic constipation. It 
is here that its tonic effect on the walls of the large 
intestine is excellent. But the so-called preparations 
of cascara, put upon the market under that name in 
order to make them sell, contain very little cascara 
indeed, and hence are useless for that purpose. If 
anyone desires to use cascara without the doctor's 
directions it is better to go to the drug store and pur- 
chase two or three ounces of the "modified" or "aro- 
matic cascara" than to rely on the advertised nos- 
trums. 

Castor Oil. To many mothers this old remedy is a 
sheet anchor in all sorts of children's disorders. It is 
undoubtedly often used when not necessary. The 
only redeeming feature about the home use of castor 
oil is that the general principle of cleaning out the 
intestinal tract is usually a safe one. The oil itself 
is not poisonous, although the castor bean from which 
it is pressed contains an acrid principle or ingredient 
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so poisonous that three of the beans have been 
reported to have killed a man. 
Castor oil is utterly useless in chronic constipation. i*eu«e. 

of Castor 

Its peculiar effect is to sweep out the intestinal tract, ou 
When merely that is desired castor oil is a quick and 
fairly certain remedy. But it often nauseates and 
even causes vomiting. In my opinion castor oil is 
vastly over-estimated as a physic, and does not deserve 
the general use it has. On account of its sweeping- 
out effect it is useful in children to follow the calo- 
mel treatment or when worm powders have been 
given. 

The demands of the household for an easy, 
safe and effective physic which can be given to chil- 
dren, and one which is reliable and always ready, are 
so universal that I am going to depart from my usual 
custom and give directions or the prescription for 
making a castor oil emulsion for home use in chil- 
dren's cases. I do this because it is a thousand times 
better for the mother to have on hand a known and 
reliable physic suitable for the children, than to buy 
a patent medicine which resembles it only in name, 
and is probably made of senna and infusion of pump- 
kin seeds. This formula which I shall give is a 
favorite one among physicians, and while not a very 
active physic yet it serves to keep the bowels from 
being constipated, and when there is diarrhea due to 
some irritating substance in the bowel it serves to 
check that diarrhea by sweeping out the troublesome 
substance. It is therefore a safe remedy in any case, 
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for no harm can come from its use. For this reason 
I am giving it for general family use, and in the hope 
that it may prevent resort being had to unsafe 
remedies. As it is somewhat difficult to mix cor- 
rectly, it will be necessary for the druggist to have the 
full directions, just as they are written here, 
rhlrtcito Take, Castor oil, powdered acacia, and white 

the Ham sugar, of each three drams. Mix all together, mak- 
ing an emulsion. Then add: Paregoric, two drams; 
Aromatic syrup of rhubarb, three drams; and lime 
water enough to make four ounces. Directions: 
Shake well and give one-half to one teaspoonful as 
needed. 

This mixture contains so small an amount of pare- 
goric that it can be given with perfect safety in half 
teaspoonful doses to any child over six months old. 
It will aid also in relieving fermentation in a child's 
bowels. Be careful to copy it exactly when sending 
it to the druggist. 

Caustic Potash. This is one of the severest caustics, 
and as it is not for home use it is mentioned merely 
for caution. 

Chamomile. There is an erroneous tradition among 
women, and especially midwives, to the effect that 
chamomile tea when given to a young babe starts the 
kidneys and bowels to acting. But it should never be 
given to a young babe except by the doctor's orders. 
It is a stimulant, and a tonic to the system, especially 
useful in convalescence from severe disease. The 
herb is sold in the drug stores. 
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Chloride of Lime, or Chlorinated Lime, is made by 
exposing previously slaked lime to the action of 
chlorine gas in a lead-lined room. The chlorine gas 
(which is extremely poisonous to animal life) becomes 
absorbed by the slaked lime. It is then put into cans 
or other containers and shipped under the usual 
name of bleaching powder. 

For disinfectant purposes chloride of lime is the 
most certain and reliable of all the cheaper chemicals, 
and is well adapted to such uses as disinfecting vaults 
and vessels, and for killing flies and preventing the 
growth of their larvae in refuse and manure. It 
should appear dry and powdery. If it seems to be 
moist it is not so active on account of an over-pro- 
portion of chloride of calcium, which deliquesces, or 
turns to liquid. 

Six ounces of chloride of lime to the gallon of 
water makes a solution strong enough for disinfec- 
tant purposes for ordinary use. 

Chlorinated Soda in solution, Labarraque's solution, 
contains chloride of lime to the strength of eight 
parts in the hundred. It is never used internally. 
On account of its freedom from odor and its ready 
solubility it is a favorite kind of disinfectant for the 
sick-room. A very little of it is added to the pail or 
basin of water used in washing the floors. Labarra- 
que's solution can be purchased at any drug store. 

Cinnamon is the bark of the Cassia tree, and comes 
from China. The inner bark only of the cultivated 
tree is used. 
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Cloves. The dried flower-buds are used. Its use in 
seasoning is familiar. An oil of cloves is used much 
in the laboratories for drying specimens. On account 
of this property of absorbing moisture dentists use the 
oil in drying the cavities of teeth. It will often stop 
toothache when applied directly to an exposed nerve. 

Cocaine is an alkaloid derived from several varieties 
of coca. It has a bitter taste, and produces a tem- 
porary numbness when applied to the tongue. A two 
per cent, solution (ten grains to the ounce of water) , 
injected beneath the skin, to the amount of only a 
few drops, will take away for the time being all feel- 
ing from that part and for an inch or so about the 
point of injection. As this local anesthesia lasts for 
thirty minutes to an hour it is very useful to the sur- 
geon in minor operations. 

The cocaine habit is entirely unnecessary in any 
case. There is no danger of the drug habit from the 
legitimate use in minor surgery. Those who get the 
habit do so because they are not wise and cautious 
enough to refrain from playing with fire. There is 
no excuse for the cocaine habit in anyone, for it 
would seem that it can hardly be acquired without 
either deliberately or very carelessly continuing its 
use. 

Cod-Liver Oil. This old-time remedy hardly needs 
description. But there are several grades, the char- 
acteristics of which we ought to know. The rich, yel- 
low, thick oil that you sometimes see is the best. It is 
known as the shore oil, because it is extracted from 
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the livers of the codfish caught near shore and 
brought at once to land so that the oil is secured while 
it is yet fresh. It is therefore free from rancidity. 
It was formerly the custom to boil the livers in water 
in large kettles, drain off the liquid and let it stand 
until cooled, when the oil was skimmed off. Now 
the method is to drive currents of steam with such 
force through the livers in a tank that they are torn 
to pieces and the oil is more quickly melted out. 

Banks oil, or Straits oil, is derived from the cod 
caught far out at the "Banks," where the livers are 
thrown into casks and kept till the cruise is ended, 
when they are brought ashore and treated in much the 
same way. The long keeping in this way allows the 
fats to become more or less rancid, so that the oil is 
fit only for commercial uses, not for medicine. 
Of the oil thus produced there are two grades, brown 
and black, which are used mostly in treating leather. 

Cod-liver oil is a very complex substance or com- The c«wtit- 
pound. Besides being a most easily digestible fat it uwou 
contains, as shown by the analysis of De Jaugh, gly- 
cerine, various acids and biliary principles, iodine, 
chlorine and traces of bromine, phosphorus and 
phosphoric acids. This is evidently a very impor- 
tant fact, and gives to cod-liver oil an alterative as 
well as a sustaining effect. These ingredients explain 
also its ability to build up the system. 

It is a great mistake to try to take cod-liver oil in 
the form of an emulsion. Emulsifying the oil is not 
necessary to its digestion, and indeed if the observa- 
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tions of others coincide with my own, it renders the 
oil less digestible while it increases the bulk and 
makes larger doses necessary. One's dislike of the 
emulsion generally increases, while one may become 
used to the taste of the pure oil so that he will not ob- 
ject to taking it. 

When taken half an hour after meals the pure oil 

be Taken is not so likely to interfere with digestion, and in this 
way it becomes less distasteful. One teaspoonful of 
the pure oil is equal to a little more than two of the 
ordinary emulsion. Many children will grow to like 
the pure oil. One teaspoonful of the pure yellow oil 
half an hour after each meal will be sufficient for a 
child. Adults should take about twice that quantity, 
also after meals. 

A precaution ought here to be uttered which I 
have learned to observe with care, namely that if 
cod-liver oil disagrees too severely with the stomach 
it is better to leave it off until the stomach is gotten 
into better condition. 

"ten W Indigestion is worse than lack of complete nourish- 

with ment, so it is better to first get the stomach in order 
and then give the nourishment. The more so as the 
quickest way to overcome the whole trouble and get 
the system right is to give first attention to digestion, 
without which nothing lasting can be accomplished. 
The way to get the stomach out of this trouble is to 
begin with a light diet of very highly seasoned broths, 
a few crisp crackers, or rusks, or a little toast, a cup 
of hot tea or hot lemonade, some fruit and green 
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vegetables in small quantities, and perhaps an 
infusion of some bitter herb taken in small quantity 
before meals. A weak infusion or tea of gentian or 
quassia is best for this. When the stomach is ready 
to receive the oil then let it be given pure. But I 
would rather have good digestive powers and do 
without cod-liver oil than to see digestion so badly 
spoiled by the oil that even the oil itself cannot be 
properly assimilated. 

Coffee. See Caffeine, also the general subject of 
drinks. 

Cold Cream is an excellent soothing application for 
the skin. It is composed of spermaceti, white wax, 
expressed almond oil, borax and rose-water. It is 
better to purchase it at the drug store than to try to 
make it. 

Collodion, or liquid court plaster, is a convenient 
method of covering a bit of broken skin, but it must 
not be forgotten that any such spot must first be 
cleansed and disinfected if any sort of dirt or even 
unboiled water has entered it, otherwise you will be 
merely shutting up the poison and making it worse. 
In using collodion remember to cleanse the wound 
surgically first. A very good way is to then put on a 
little clean cotton or gauze and stick it fast with the 
collodion. 

Compound Cathaktic Pills. These are sold in all 
the drug stores for a physic, and it is much better for 
the layman, or person who is not a physician, to get 
them when a physic is needed than it is to buy some 
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kind of patent "liver" or other pills made to sell, 
and containing — no one knows what. 

Compound cathartic pills are made according to a 
regular established formula adopted by the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia after much investigation, and found to 
be very valuable. They are non-secret, and cheaper 
for that reason, as well as better. 

Compound cathartic pills should never be used as 
a cure for chronic constipation, but only for tempo- 
rary relief. The dose is two to four pills. It is often 
well to take two and repeat the dose in three or four 
hours if still needed. 

Compound Licorice Powder is a mild and very excel- 
lent aperient, useful for children and for women 
after childbirth. It is composed of senna, 18 parts, 
licorice 16, washed sulphur 8, fennel 8, and sugar to 
make up the 100 parts. The dose is one-half to one 
teaspoonful. 

Confection of Senna is another one of the mild and 
pleasant aperients, and is suitable for the same pur- 
pose as the above. The dose is one-half to one tea- 
spoonful. 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, is not the strongest but 
it is the cheapest of all disinfectants for cess-polls, 
privy vaults, etc. It should be used freely and 
sprinkled on in fine powder or poured on in solution 
in order that it may reach all the substance. 

Corrosive Sublimate, or Bi-Chloride of Mercury. 
Twenty years ago this was used more than any other 
disinfectant, and possibly more than all others. But 
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on account of its corroding action on instruments 
and vessels many surgeons are using it now only sel- 
dom. Because it is a most violent poison it should 
certainly never be kept on hand in the home, and it 
is far better to rely upon other disinfectants or germi- 
cides. Another reason why it should not be used is 
that it partially defeats its own purpose by coagula- 
tion of the albumen of the tissues when used strong 
enough to be germicidal, and this coagulation shuts 
it out from the deeper layers of bacteria. See also 
Disinfectants. 

Couch Grass, or Triticum Repens, is sometimes used 
for making a tea for painful inflammations of the 
bladder. But in this condition it is much better to 
consult a physician than to rely upon any home 
remedies. 

Cream of Tartar. When grape-juice ferments and 
alcohol develops there is an acid salt insoluble in the 
menstruum which therefore settles to the bottom. 
This salt is called argol of tartar. Tartaric acid is 
made from this substance by treating it with lime. 
This acid differs from all others by forming with a 
neutral solution of potash a crystalline bi-tartrate 
which is then pulverized and sold in the grocery as 
cream of tartar. 

Aside from its use in cooking, cream of tartar has 
medicinal value as a cathartic which produces abun- 
dant watery evacuations. It also has a marked diu- 
retic action. It is the great remedy in dropsy, being 
given to get rid of the excess of water in the tissues. 
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It is given in large doses, often half an ounce being 
taken in twenty-four hours. 
Creosote. Creosote is made by the destructive distil- 
lation of beech wood. It is poisonous, but not as much 
so as carbolic acid. But it answers some good pur- 
poses to which it can be put by anyone. It is only 
mildly caustic, and is germicidal, therefore makes a 
good application for such troubles as canker sore 
mouth, toothache, and foul sores. It is best applied 
pure and in very small quantity direct to any sur- 
face needed, such as the exposed nerve of an aching 
tooth, which it is almost sure to relieve in a few min- 
utes. Being disinfectant, too, it does actual good by 
stopping the decay. It kills the nerve and disinfects 
the cavity. 
n f"^ There is another line of troubles in which creosote 

VM6 Of 

coomimptiw has a most important use. Physicians agree that 
consumptives must in a very large measure take care 
of themselves, especially in all sanitary and hygienic 
matters. In other words, that each person must fight 
the battle largely for himself. This idea leads to a 
general neglect on the part of both patient and phy- 
sician in all too many cases, but it necessitates an 
intelligent care of self on the part of the victim. 
Having learned to rely upon creosote in those cases 
in which there is a good deal of digestive disturbance 
and intestinal poisoning I shall give directions for 
its use in such manner that it can be done at home. 
But I desire to first most emphatically declare that 
no person attacked with this disease should take the 
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risk of an attempt to cure himself. He should seek 
the aid of a competent physician and then bend all 
his energies to the task of getting well. He has a 
serious task and should lose no time. 

I have found that by far the best way to take creo- Best w«y 
sote is in gelatine capsules with either cod-liver oil or 
the compound syrup of hypophosphites. Get the 
empty capsules of the size to hold ten or fifteen drops, 
also two or three drams of beechwood creosote, a bot- 
tle of pure cod-liver oil, and two glass droppers, one 
for each of the liquids. First fill the capsule nearly 
full of the cod-liver oil or the syrup, then with the 
other dropper add one drop of pure creosote. Now 
replace the cap on the capsule and the medicine is 
ready for taking. Capsules so filled will keep for 
several days, but better make them as needed. The 
best time to take them is within half an hour after 
eating as the fat is most easily digested at that time. 
One after each meal is sufficient, or three times a day. 
The desired effect is checking of the loss of flesh 
and strength, of the night sweats, and a healthy 
increase of the appetite after a few days. Let the 
physician be the judge as to results, and how long 
to continue. 

Cresol is a distillate of coal tar. It makes a milky 
solution with water, and makes a good wash for 
wounds discharging pus. One teaspoonful to the 
pint of water is sufficient. It must be kept from 
strong light while on hand. 

Ceoton Oil is a too violent poison for home use. It 
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is a quick and drastic cathartic, one drop on the 
tongue sufficing to move the bowels. 

Dandelion is a very inactive tonic and stimulant to 
the kidneys as well as the liver, if indeed it has any 
action at all on the human system. It is conceded 
that it must be taken a very long time before any 
effect from it can be noticed. A wine or tea may be 
made from the roots and stems. Italians gather the 
stems and leaves in large quantities for "greens" the 
same as we use spinach. 

Decoctions are made by boiling any drug in water. It 
is all right for barks, and for some roots, especially 
for those which contain no volatile principle which is 
of value, which would escape in the form of vapor; 
or not too much sugar and starch, because a thick 
syrup would result which would spoil in a short time. 
The great difficulty, too, is to get a decoction of suffi- 
ciently definite strength. A given weight of drugs 
will not always yield the same strength on boiling. 
The making of medicines at home by boiling herbs 
together is a very uncertain and unsafe procedure 
because of this fact. When one must have drugs or 
remedies it is much safer to go to the drug store and 
get those already prepared and of definite, known 
strength. This is more ndticeable in some home reme- 
dies than in others. A decoction of barley, for 
instance, is free from objection, while a decoction of 
flaxseed is unpalatable on account of the oil dissolved 
out of the seed by the boiling water. Flaxseed 
should not be boiled for this reason, but boiling water 
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may be poured on it and the mixture allowed to stand 
for awhile. 
Diarrhea Mixture. It seems to be essential for one 
raising a family, especially when they are some dis- 
tance from their physician, to have at hand some kind 
of a remedy for diarrheas and disorders of the bowels 
such as are of more trivial character. Here again the 
caution must be enjoined that seemingly trivial dis- 
orders must always be carefully watched, and if they 
do not readily respond to the home remedies the doc- 
tor must be called at once, for diarrheas always mean 
that something is wrong which may result seriously. 
And again it should be said that it is not safe to check 
a diarrhea too quickly. 

Squibb's diarrhea mixture is one long tried. The 
formula was devised in the year 1866 by Dr. E. R. 
Squibb. Each teaspoonful contains about seven 
minims each of the tincture of opium, tincture of 
capsicum, and spirit camphor, and about two and 
one-half minims chloroform, with alcohol. 

But another and a much preferable mixture is now a Better 
prepared by the same manufacturers, in which dilute m^hm^ 
acetic acid is used in the place of alcohol, the acid 
being a help while the alcohol is a hindrance to the 
cure* This latter mixture is very much better. It 
is called the acetated diarrhea mixture, and this should 
be the one called for. One teaspoonful is the dose 
for an adult. For a child of three years, three to 
five drops is plenty. The patient is required to go 
to bed, and a dose is given after each movement, 
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which serves to check the bowels quite as quickly as 
they should be checked. 

The trouble with all these diarrhea mixtures and 
indeed those of all kinds, is that they tend to bind 
the bowels with their fermenting and poisonous con- 
tents. The emulsion of castor oil which I have else- 
where recommended (see Castor oil), is not open to 
this objection, but is safer in that it first cleans out, 
then quiets the bowels. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that this is the only safe plan to pursue in any 
bowel trouble. 

Dilutents, or diluting or dissolving liquids. The solu- 
tion of the different substances within the body is 
the first step toward getting rid of them, and must 
therefore be an important item in the prevention and 
cure of disease. 

Water is the only dilutent. It is doubtless true 
that it would be well for most of us to drink more 
water than we do. Sometimes in acute Bright's dis- 
ease even with dropsy, water assists in elimination to 
such a marked degree as to actually relieve the 
dropsy. At other times, however, and always unless 
it definitely increases the amount of urine excreted, 
it makes the disease worse. When there is a ten- 
dency to form gall-stones or gravel, water must assist 
in the needed solution and help to relieve the con- 
dition. 

Dipsomania Tablets. It can hardly be said to be the 
custom of physicians to treat or even to be called to 
treat, cases of drunkenness. But drunkenness is a 
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disease, and the patient should receive the doctor's best 
care. When there is an overwhelming craving for drink 
id we must recognize it as a diseased condition, and treat 
id it accordingly. The natural powers of resistance are 
n- diminished, and the patient really needs help to coun- 
e- teract the craving. In such a state a good deal of valu- 
ta able aid is undoubtedly rendered by giving one or two 
it tablets every two hours for a few days until the system 
It is brought into better condition. But there must be a 
iy i desire on the part of the sufferer, for a sufferer he 

really is, to break away from the habit. 
j. These tablets comprise principally the treatment 

is which is generally used by some of the advertised liquor £ 
st cures and are used with good effect. Each tablet con- 
d tains: gold and sodium chloride, one twenty-fourth 
grain; strychnine nitrate, one-sixtieth grain; nitroglyc- 
t erine, one four-hundredth grain; atropine sulphate, one 
t i two-hundredth grain; tincture of digitalis, three minims; 
;- > and oleoresin capsicum, one-eighth grain. 
o These tablets are dependable and if used as prescribed 

e and are aided by the patient's desire to be made well, 
s , will produce satisfactory results. The inebriate is in 
[ most cases curable, and he should be cured. The only 
way for most men to get the needed help is by medical 
attention of the right kind. 

The fact which we often overlook is that alcoholic Aieohoite 
beverages have as one of their most marked effects the S^^TS* 
extraction of the natural moisture from the tissues, *<*«**• 
and that therefore the desire for drink is an inevita- 
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ble and most natural demand. It must be supplied, 
but not by that which will merely create more demand. 
It must be supplied by that which will quench the 
inordinate thirst, and that is water. Water in plenti- 
ful quantities and often will soon quench the thirst, 
and will remove in great measure the craving for 
liquors. This craving is the result of both the dry 
throat, which tradition and long habit has taught the 
man goes with thirst, and an unconscious feeling of 
depression caused by the presence of liquor in the 
system (for liquor is depressing), or the effects of 
previous indulgences. All the tissues of the body 
also cry out for moisture, and water will soon satisfy 
the demand to some degree. Frequent bathing and 
friction of the skin will also prove effective. 

Disinfectants. See special chapter. 

Dover's Powders. This is a compound of opium and 
ipecac in sugar of milk. Each ten-grain pow- 
der of Dover's contains one grain of ipecac and 
one grain of opium. The opium is the most active, 
and as opium is injurious rather than beneficial in an 
attack of "colds," so is Dover's powder. The old 
way of breaking up a cold with Dover's powder is no 
longer practiced. Instead we now use some one of 
the coal-tar derivatives (phenacetine, acetanilid, 
etc.), and a hot lemonade or cup of hot tea. These 
and a warm bed generally suffice. 

Effervescing Draught. One of the most useful as 
well as delightful drinks for the sick when there is 
fever, and especially when there is nausea and vomit- 
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ing, is this. It is made by adding together two solu- 
tions, one of which consists of lemon juice and water 
equal parts, or of citric acid two teaspoonf uls to four 
ounces of water, and the other consisting of one tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of potash in three ounces of 
water. The drink is made by putting together two 
tablespoonsful of each, and is to be drunk while it 
is effervescing. For a child one tablespoonful of 
each may be sufficient. The effect of this drink is 
to cool the system and to aid in elimination. 

Ego-Lemonade. This is made by beating up well 
together in a goblet the juice of one lemon (or half 
of a very large lemon), the yolk and white of one 
fresh egg, and three or four teaspoonsf ul of sugar. 
When the egg is thoroughly whipped up with the 
sugar and lemon, enough cold water is added to fill 
the glass. This is the best of all the egg mixtures, 
as well as the most refreshing. When a person is 
running down, with appetite poor, and sluggish 
state of all the secretions, there is nothing which will 
better build up and maintain the functions of the 
intestinal digestive organs than this. Such a drink, 
taken each morning, will do wonders. Also later in 
the day if desired. 

Ego-Nooo, as usually made is much heavier and less 
digestible than the above. Indeed it is often rejected 
by the sensitive stomach. One objection to it is the 
milk given in this combination. Another is the whisky. 
Since it is found that whisky irritates the stomach 
and depresses instead of stimulates the system, egg- 
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noggs containing whisky are much less used than 
formerly. The old way of making egg-nogg is to 
beat up thoroughly the yolk of one egg with five 
ounces of milk and half an ounce to one ounce of 
spirits, then a little sugar with the white of the egg 
previously beaten up to a froth. 

Eggs served raw are not easily digestible unless well 
whipped so that the albumen of the egg loses its 
resisting power against the gastric juice. 

Elixirs, formerly so much in favor, are no longer pre- 
scribed as freely, since the whisky, which was always 
acknowledged to be the chief ingredient of most of 
them, is not to be regarded as beneficial to the system. 

Enemas. See Injections. 

Epsom Salts. Sulphate of magnesia. "Bitter salts." 
Salts of this kind are often spoken of by physicians 
as "saline cathartics." They are physics, and gener- 
ally act promptly. They are rather harsh in action, 
and clean out the bowel quite thoroughly, so that 
another movement is not likely to occur as soon as 
it otherwise would. For this reason many people 
have thought that salts have a binding effect on the 
bowels afterwards. This is probably not true. 

Taking Epsom salts habitually is not at all good 
practice. Very rarely they are needed. They are 
especially good to clean out the bowel, including the 
small intestine. The time to take salts if at all, then, 
is after taking calomel or worm powders, or when 
there are fermenting substances to be removed. 
Exertion after taking salts is not wise. 
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Ergot. There sometimes comes a condition in which 
a woman may safely take ergot when not directed by 
her physician, and that is when a slight flow continues 
after her periods much longer than normal. In such 
case she may try taking ten drops of the fluid extract 
three or four times a day until the difficulty is 
checked, but if that does not result readily it is need- 
ful that she consult her physician. 

Eeigeeon, or Canada fleabane, furnishes an oil which 
is an oldfashioned remedy for "flowing," particu- 
larly that which appears between periods. Dose 5 
to 10 drops. 

Essences. There is no difference between the 
"essence" of a drug or herb and the "spirit" of the 
same. Both essences and spirits are weak alcoholic 
extracts, except perhaps in the case of pepsin. The 
Fairchilds announce that they make an essence of pep- 
sin which contains no alcohol. But this is because 
alcohol is known to interfere with the action of the 
pepsin ferment. 

There have been one or two instances, if not more, 
in which the essence of Jamaica ginger has been 
found to contain wood alcohol, and was therefore 
very poisonous. It is not likely to happen under 
our present pure food laws. 

Ether. I speak of this drug chiefly because of its 
inflammability. Even the gas or vapor of ether will 
burn with explosive effect, much as benzine vapor 
will. It is a very heavy vapor, hence must never be 
used near a stove containing fire, nor when there is 
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a lighted lamp near the floor. These precautions 
are given because ether is often used in cleansing fab- 
rics, or as an ingredient of cleansing mixtures. 

Eupatorium. See Boneset. 

Fennel is a valuable digestive stimulant and carmina- 
tive. The dose is fifteen grains. 

Fever Drinks and fever drops are useful and harm- 
less when well chosen. The effervescing draught 
already described, and acidulated drinks such as those 
made by adding a teaspoonful of cider vinegar to a 
glass of water, or a few drops of dilute phosphoric 
acid, or of tartaric acid, or a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, are only a few of the grateful and beneficial 
drinks. 

Fios are a useful and harmless saccharine fruit, espe- 
cially where there is a tendency to constipation. 
Sweets are in these cases necessary, and this is one 
of the best. The seeds do no harm. 

Flax-Seed. On account of the oil contained in the seed 
they have a decidedly laxative effect, and the action 
is so benign that it makes a very valuable remedy 
when there is much irritation of either the digestive 
or the respiratory tracts. I have known people to 
eat the seeds previously soaked in warm water, and 
the effect was good, but the unpleasantness of the 
taste will prevent that way in most cases. In order 
to keep from getting the oil out of the seeds they 
should not be allowed to boil, but boiling water may 
be poured on them and the tea then made by steep- 
ing the seeds. Such a tea may and should be taken in 
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large quantities. It is very excellent as a demulcent 
drink, and is always promptly laxative. 

Fleabane. See Erigeron. 

Flowers of Sulphur. See Sulphur. 

Formaldehyde is a newly official product, and is a 
valuable disinfectant and deodorizer. It is very simi- 
lar to wood alcohol, being a product of the partial 
oxidation of methyl alcohol. It is therefore poi- 
sonous. It is a preservative fluid, and is much used 
by undertakers in embalming. For disinfecting pur- 
poses a solution of sufficient strength is made by add- 
ing from two to four teaspoonsful to a gallon of 
water. 

Fowler's Solution is the liquor of potassium and 
arsenic. These two valuable remedies are well com- 
bined in Fowler's solution. From two to five drops 
may be given after meals in such conditions as the 
anemia of young girls or of chronic malarial poi- 
soning, with splendid effect, but the conditions are 
such as make the action of any remedy necessarily 
slow in x producing any visible effect. It must not 
be given, however, except as directed by the physi- 
cian. Arsenic is not a drug suitable for household 
use. 

Fusel Oil is a very crude form of alcohol, (one of the 
lower grades of Amylic alcohol) , and is quite poison- 
ous. It is claimed that the poisonous effects of some 
of the commercial alcohols of lesser proof are due to 
the presence of fusel oil, and this to lack of proper 
distillation. 
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Gamboge is a hydragogue cathartic, that is, it produces 
water evacuations. It is too severe to be used alone, 
however, and is only used as an ingredient of certain 
useful compounds, notably the compound cathartic 
pill. 

Garlic in small doses is a stimulant to the digestion, 
but is used chiefly in bronchitis as a stimulating and 
rubefacient poultice. It is in this way applied to the 
chest of infants in suffocative catarrh and bronchitis. 
If too strong it is sometimes mixed with flaxseed 
meal. The oil may be used, or the herb may simply 
be reduced to a pulp by pounding. A poultice so 
made is declared by Prof. Wood to be very useful 
in the deep-seated "colds" of children. 

Gelsemium, or Yellow Jessamine, of the Southern 
States, is a very useful drug, and produces a very 
pronounced effect upon man. The great difficulty 
of using it is the wide difference in the effect it pro- 
duces on different people. A dose of two or three 
drops of the fluid extract, or five to ten drops of the 
tincture is sufficient for general use and is about all 
one ought to give until it is determined what the 
effect will be. Unless the physician is actually pres- 
ent or specifically directs its use, gelsemium is not to 
be considered a remedy for administration by the 
unskilled. 

Gentian is a bitter stomachic, pure and simple. When 
for any reason the stomach is relaxed and depressed, 
and when in chronic gastric catarrh the mucous lin- 
ing is evidently in a condition of low tone as shown 
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by the coated tongue and slow digestion, gentian is 
one of the most useful herbs we have. It is best given 
before meals, and in the form of the cold infusion 
with other aids as given in formulas elsewhere in 
this work. 

Gin is popularly believed to act especially on the kid- 
neys, and to be less harmful than other drinks. But 
there is nothing whatever to support such an idea, 
which is entirely erroneous. The berries of the 
juniper do yield their oil to the action of the alcohol, 
and this much of the content makes of gin a kidney 
stimulant, or would do so were it not for the much 
stronger and more paralyzing alcohol ingredient. As 
the juniper berries yield their oil to boiling water as 
well as to alcohol a decoction of them is better than 
the spirit, or gin. 

Ginger is a most valuable herb, for one thing especially. 
When there is gas on the stomach, and contraction 
of the cardiac orifice of the stomach prevents the gas 
coming up, so that it is retained within the stomach 
and causes severe pain and cramps by its pressure, a 
tea made of ground ginger is the best of all remedies 
to relax this orifice and permit the gas to escape, 
thereby giving instant relief. It should be taken 
freely and hot. 

Glacial Acetic Acid is the stronger acetic acid, and 
is an active caustic. It is used only as an application 
to destroy warts, etc. 

Glauber's Salt (Sulphate of sodium), is made from 
common salt by the action of sulphuric acid. It is of 
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more nauseous taste, and is more irritating than 
Epsom salt, and is for this reason used only in veteri- 
nary work. 
Glycerine is what might be termed a fatty alcohol, 
that is, while it is similar to alcohol in its chemical 
composition, yet it is derived wholly from fats and by 
some process of their decomposition. It was formerly 
a by-product in all soap factories, and so crude and 
full of impurities that it was wasted. More recently, 
however, by patented processes of purification, it is 
saved. When fats are saponified, as in the process 
of making soap, certain oily ingredients escape, and 
when purified and distilled yield a glycerine which, 
when purified, does not become rancid, and contains 
no acid. Glycerine should be clear, and should taste 
perfectly sweet. Most of the glycerine manufac- 
tured for commerce is made by splitting up large 
quantities of fat by the force and heat of heated 
steam. 
AdrJLu^I Glycerine is non-medicinal so far as its internal 

of Glycerin* action is concerned. It does not evaporate when 
exposed to the air, but has a peculiar hygroscopic 
property, by which it extracts moisture out of the 
air. Its hunger for moisture is probably the reason 
for its use as a local application, but it is, aside from 
this, a very convenient vehicle or base for ointments, 
"creams," etc., because it does not become rancid. It 
will assist in reducing chronic inflammation by with- 
drawing moisture from the tissues, and this action 
is continued for some time. When used for this pur- 
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pose it should never have any water added to it, for 
this would satisfy its affinity for moisture and destroy 
this action. On the other hand when it is used for its 
emollient effect, as to relieve or prevent chapping of 
the skin, water is a very necessary ingredient, for the 
chapping is caused by the wind extracting the natural 
moisture from the skin, and the purpose of the gly- 
cerine is to supply the natural fat and protect the 
skin. 

Glycerine as an ingredient of cough mixtures is 
good only to sweeten, and to provide a syrup or car- 
rier which does not spoil. 

Gold Cube. See Dipsomania tablets. 

Golden Seal (Hydrastis) is prepared from the dried 
roots of Hydrastis Canadensis, or Orange Root. It 
is an alterative, bitter tonic, and taken internally 
also relieves uterine catarrh and hemorrhage. It is 
therefore an excellent medicine for leucorrhea. The 
dose is five drops of the fluid extract taken in water 
both before and after meals. 

Goose-Grease has no particular medicinal value, except 
that, like glycerine, it does not easily become rancid. 
It is much more bland in its action, however, for its 
desire to absorb moisture is nil. It makes an excel- 
lent base for applying turpentine to a child's throat 
and chest. 

Goulaed's Extract is a solution of the subacetate of 
lead, and is only for local application. It readily 
decomposes, and for this reason in part, is not as 
good as the lead-and-opium wash, elsewhere directed. 
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Granulated Citrate of Magnesia is a saline purge. 
It is convenient, being ready to add to water and 
drink during effervescence. Its taste is not as 
agreeable as that of the liquid. 

Gray Powder is a combination of mercury with chalk. 
Its use is the same as that of blue mass. Dose one- 
half grain to ten grains. 

Guaiac is an alterative and diaphoretic. It is the resin 
of a tree called lignum xritae, which grows in the West 
Indies. Average dose of the resin is fifteen grains. 
The best way to administer the drug, however, is in 
the form of the tincture, one teaspoonful of which 
can be taken in milk three or four times a day. It is 
used much in rheumatism and blood diseases. 

Guarana is a Brazilian plant, and according to Att- 
field, Stenhouse, and others, owes its stimulating 
action to the presence of caffeine, also present in 
coffee. 

Gum Arabic, or Gum Acacia is the gum from which 
mucilage is made. It oozes out from the Acacia tree, 
and is imported from Africa and Australia. Mucil- 
age has a medicinal effect as a demulcent or soothing 
mixture, and is used to give harsh medicines in. The 
acacia powder is white and smooth, and is especially 
adapted to making emulsions when mixed with an 
equal quantity of white sugar. 

Gun-Cotton is made by steeping common raw cotton 
for a few minutes in a mixture of heavy nitric acid 
and concentrated sulphuric acid, and then pressing 
it. Dissolved in ether this makes the very useful 
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collodion. This has no medicinal value, but simply 
protects any surface, keeping out infection through 
any spot where the skin is broken. 

Celluloid is a mixture of gun-cotton and camphor, 
and burns readily. 

Gutta-Pebcha is not hardened rubber, as is so often 
supposed. It is naturally a whitish or pinkish solid, 
the concrete juice of the Isonandra gutta, a large 
tree growing in the Malayan Archipelago. 

Habit is, in the matter of medicines and their effects, 
as in everything else, a strong factor which must 
always be taken into account. When a person is in 
the habit of taking one kind of a physic he becomes 
less sensitive to all other kinds. When a man is 
addicted to one narcotic, like opium or tobacco, he 
becomes less liable to the influence of all others. And 
the sailor, for instance, accustomed to the buffeting 
of winds, is much less sensitive to drugs of all kinds 
than is the delicately organized woman who is in 
every sense a "hot-house plant." 

Hartshorn. See Ammonia. 

"Hashish" is an Arabian preparation of the drug, 
Cannabis Indica, or the so-called Indian Hemp, 
although it is grown in this country. 

I have spoken of its effects elsewhere. It is used 
especially to relieve pain. It works best in those 
cases where the nerve tissue is the seat of the pain, 
as in neuralgias. It must be given in continued doses 
until the physiological effect is produced. It does 
not nauseate, as opiates sometimes do. I have found 
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its best use in sciatica. This is another one of the 
drugs, however, which no one should take unless pre- 
scribed. 
Heakt Stimulants. These are remedies which 
increase the power and force of the circulation, and 
are therefore of great importance at the particular 
time when needed. When a person faints, or swoons 
in collapse, such remedies are needed. As stated, 
the great majority of such persons will recover with- 
out help in a few minutes, and the thing to do is to 
place them in a safe position with the head lower 
than the body. But if then they do not recover, or 
if there is still much prostration after consciousness 
has returned, some heart stimulant will be neces- 
sary. 

One of the best is the aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
stimulant It can be given them to inhale if still unconscious, or 
can be given internally in doses of one-half a tea- 
spoonful, and repeated often if needed. Alcoholic 
drinks are not heart stimulants, and should not be 
given for that purpose. The habit of many of giv- 
ing whiskey on every such occasion is worse than use- 
less, as the effect of the drink is not to send the blood 
to the brain, but rather to draw it into the great 
abdominal vessels. Champagne is an exception to 
this on account of its small alcoholic content, and the 
presence of its carbonic acid gas. "Smelling salts" 
have rather gone out of date. They are slightly stim- 
ulating and reviving to the fainting person on ac- 
count of the ammonia they contain. Strychnine is 
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not to be given except under the doctor's direction, 
for staying and steadying the heart's action. 

The caffeine contained in one or two cups of strong Hot <»**• 
coffee or tea is also an effective heart stimulant 
Any hot drink has a small measure of the same effect. 
Absolute quiet of the patient, in a reclining position, 
or lying down, is necessary. 

Heat, applied all over the body, dry heat, that is, by 
means of dry heated blankets is extremely useful in 
sustaining a failing heart. The person must not be 
permitted to exert himself in the least when the 
heart-failure is extreme. Remember that hot drinks 
rather than iced drinks are helps toward reviving a 
person who has fainted, or is suffering from the 
shock which sometimes follows upon an injury, or 
is unconscious from almost any cause. The best 
thing the bystander can do, however, is to merely 
see that the sufferer is in an easy position, with the 
head a little lower than the body, and quietly wait 
for nature to assert herself and restore consciousness. 

Hemp. See Hashish, above. 

Hive Sybtjp is a very useful remedy for the relief of 
spasmodic croup, or, as its name implies, to cure hives 
by producing vomiting when a stomach is loaded 
with irritating foods or products of fermentation 
which irritate the skin and cause the eruption. It is 
doubtless true that all forms of hives are due to some 
such irritation of the intestinal canal. Hive syrup 
owes its action to the tartar emetic it contains, which 
is in the proportion of about one grain of tartar 
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emetic to the ounce of syrup. The dose is therefore 
from fifteen to thirty drops of the syrup, a larger dose 
being often necessary to produce vomiting. A small 
dose makes a very excellent expectorant in bronchitis, 
or in common colds. 

Hops. The action of hops on the system is very doubt- 
ful, except possibly as a bitter tonic, and a feebly- 
acting nerve sedative. The time-honored hop poultice 
seems to owe its supposed sedative action chiefly to 
the heat and moisture which accompanies it. A dry 
hot flannel would generally do as well. 

Horehound is a very mild and trifling expectorant. 

Hot Baths and Hot Packs. See chapter on The Uses 
of Heat and Cold. 

Hot Drops, or the old "Number Six" is the tincture 
of capsicum and myrrh. It is a fair remedy for 
stomach pains, in doses of fifteen to thirty drops. 

Hydrastis. See Golden Seal. 

Iceland Moss yields on boiling a lichen starch, and a 
bitter principle called Cetraric acid. From its bitter 
principle it is supposed to be a tonic, but there is no 
especial evidence of value concerning it. 

Ice. The physiological effect of ice locally applied is 
to contract the tissues and blood-vessels of the part 
to which it is placed. For this reason it prevents 
swelling rather than to cure it after it has once 
arisen. On the skin and mucous membranes ice is a 
powerful irritant, causing at first a distinct blanch- 
ing, then quickly a distinct redness, showing prompt 
reaction. The effect of ice- water drinking in produc- 
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ing acute gastritis is doubtless due to this irritating 
effect 

When ice is applied to prevent swelling and inflam- 
mation it should be done in the earlier stage and be 
kept continuous, so the reaction may not occur. 

Ichthyol. This is one of the newer products which 
have come into general use on account of its power 
of taking out inflammation. It is a bituminous or 
coal tar product, a thick, brown liquid, with the smell 
and taste of soft or bituminous coal. It is derived by- 
distillation from a shale which contains sulphur in an 
organic combination and readily assimilable form. 

Mixed with pure glycerine ichthyol is perhaps the 
most efficient single remedy we have to take the 
inflammation out of a swelled part, even when the 
inflammation is caused by some kind of an infection. 
One or two teaspoonsf ul of the ichthyol to an ounce of 
glycerine is sufficient. It is to be poured on thick, 
and cloths saturated with it kept to the part. Its 
action is also astringent and alterative. 

Indian Hemp. See "Hashish" 

Indian Sage. See Boneset. 

Indian Tobacco. See Lobelia. 

Infusions. This word is about equal in meaning to the 
word tea. While a decoction means a solution of a 
drug which has been boiled (the word meaning, hav- 
ing been boiled), this word infusion is more like tea 
because in this case the drug has only been steeped. 
This way is more suitable for some drugs, because boil- 
ing, as in the case of tea, extracts an undesirable and 
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sometimes injurious element (as the tannin of tea, for 
instance). An infusion, then, is made by merely 
steeping. But sometimes the water is not heated at 
all, in which case it is known as a cold infusion. 

A cold infusion is always made by "maceration" 
(soaking). Such is the cold infusion of gentian. 
The maceration requires twelve hours. 

Infusions and decoctions do not keep as well as 
tinctures. They must be used while comparatively 
fresh. Tinctures also are the alcoholic solutions and 
sometimes the drug contains a resinous or an oily 
ingredient or active principle which can be dissolved 
out only by alcohol. Of course tinctures do keep 
well. All gums, like guaiac and benzoin, must be 
dissolved by spirit. 
Iodine. This is a drug which admits of many com- 
binations and many uses. It is primarily an altera- 
tive, but its most common use among people gener- 
ally is for a counter-irritant and absorbent. There 
is no doubt that "painting with iodine" is a great help 
in those conditions for which it is adapted. It does 
little if any good in varicose veins, for here we have 
a liquid which is moving onward too slowly in its 
current. But when products of inflammation are to 
be absorbed, when there is swelling and puffiness of 
any of the joints, or when there is a small cystic 
tumor, iodine promises good results, provided time be 
given it to promote the absorption. The Churchill's 
tincture is the best to use, and it should be painted 
on every other day. 
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As an alterative dose for internal use, for the relief £"£££, 
of asthma, and the results rather than the actual g^ * 
inflammation of rheumatism, for anti-syphilitic pur- 
poses, and wherever it is desired to increase the tone 
of the tissues and promote tissue change, iodide of 
potassium in two or three grain doses after meals is 
very valuable. It is best taken in syrup of ginger, or 
the syrup of orange peel. This use is to be only 
under the doctor's orders. 

I have already had occasion to recommend the use 
of the syrup of the iodide of iron especially for ane- 
mic children and those with enlarged tonsils. There 
seems to be nothing in all the realm of medicines 
that can take the place of this compound for the con- 
ditions named. But it must be used for a long time, 
and faithfully. The dose of the syrup is eight to ten 
drops, to be given in simple syrup after each meal. 
First consult your physician. 

Iodoform is the yellow powder of disagreeable odor 
and disinfectant properties familiar to most people. 
It is especially helpful in the healing of old sores. It 
is stimulating, its healing powers being due to the 
free iodine which it contains. When put on too 
freely it rarely occasions a slight eruption, but this 
subsides when the dressing is removed. 

Ipecac is a valuable home remedy because effective 
always as an emetic, and no harmful results arise f rom 
giving more than is actually needed, except that the 
vomiting will be kept up longer than is necessary. 
In very small doses ipecac is a mild and most excel- 
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lent expectorant, that is, to loosen up a cough. For 
this latter purpose five to ten drops of the syrup of 
ipecac, or the same amount of the wine, repeated 
every two hours are sufficient. For the vomiting 
effect five grains is not too much, and half that can 
be given to a child one year old. When it is desired 
to produce vomiting the ipecac should be accompanied 
by large drinks of warm water, which facilitates its 
action. The dose for producing vomiting must be 
repeated every ten or fifteen minutes till the effect 
is secured. 

Irish Moss is a food much like arrowroot, but is often 
used in its place. It is a nourishing and demulcent 
starch, containing also a vegetable principle called 
Carrageemn. It is also very rich in nitrogen, and is 
therefore an almost pure protein food. The moss is 
first soaked in cold water for ten minutes, and then 
an ounce of it is put into a pint and a half of water 
and boiled down to one pint, then sweetened and 
flavored to the taste. 

Iron. This is one of the remedies most widely used 
of all. The red corpuscles of the blood seem to owe 
their oxygen-carrying capacity to the haematin, or 
haemoglobin (that is, the iron ingredient), which 
they contain. The vitality of the system is quickly 
diminished when the proportion of this red coloring 
matter grows less. Such a condition is called anemia, 
or bloodlessness, and, except in cases of severe hemor- 
rhage, does not mean that the actual volume of the 
blood is diminished, but that its red cells or their iron 
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content have. To restore this lost iron and the nor- 
mal capacity of the blood to carry oxygen is always 
the purpose in giving iron. 

There are more than half a ' hundred different ^^^^^^ 
preparations of iron which are alleged to have <***•» 
medicinal values, and each of which may in rare con- 
ditions be preferable, but for our purpose we need 
consider only a very few of them. Blaud's pills are 
possibly the most generally used, but as I have shown 
elsewhere (see Anemia), they are not always dis- 
solved, and of course when not they do much harm 
and no good. 

Large doses of iron are entirely unnecessary. The 
system can absorb only very small amounts of it, 
and the ehief question is, what sort of compounds 
of iron are the most soluble and the least objec- 
tionable? 

Hydrochloric acid being the free acid of the 
stomach, it is argued that chlorides of iron are the 
most readily digestible. The commonest liquid prep- 
aration of iron is the tincture of the chloride. The 
only difficulties are that it is slightly constipating, 
and slightly irritant, and that it stains the teeth. 
These objections cannot be urged against the pow- 
der or pill known as Quevenne's iron, or iron by 
hydrogen, which may be taken in two-grain doses for 
an indefinite length of time. Of the tincture of the 
chloride of iron above mentioned, five to ten drop 
doses may be taken in a teaspoonful of syrup thrice 
daily after meals, the teeth being well rinsed after 
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each dose, and this may and must be kept up for 
some weeks or even months, in order to derive best 
results. 
o^L^? Arsenic is a most excellent congener (aid) of iron, 

and in the most chronic anemias it is best to take 
some arsenic also. 

The preparation best adapted to children is the 
syrup of the iodide of iron. The iron content is 
small, but appears to be quite large enough. It is a 
mistake to try to force iron into the system too 
rapidly. 

Many have claimed that the albuminates of iron 
are the most easily digestible, and on this plan several 
very elegant new combinations have recently been 
put on the market. They have the advantage of 
being ready and not unpleasant to take, and are there- 
fore well adapted to family use. The dosage of each 
is included among the directions. 

Mineral waters which contain iron (Chalybeate 

watm waters) , are a most excellent way to take iron. Very 

little iron is taken in this way with each drink, but 

all that is taken appears to be absorbed, for none is 

usually excreted by the urine. 

These general hints will suffice to show the pur- 
pose and results of taking iron. As to when and 
what kinds of the preparations, and indeed whether 
to take iron at all or not, always first consult your 
physician. He will add the special information nec- 
essary in your case. Many think they need iron 
when they do not, but more fail to take it in time 
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when they really need it. It is always best to consult 
the physician when in doubt. Thin blood, or anemia, 
is the beginning of decline for many. 

Jamaica Gingee is the same as common ginger, except 
that Jt is lighter colored, due to the darker outer 
coating having been removed. Ginger is a most 
valuable carminative for the removal of gas from 
the stomach and the relief of colic. Sometimes there 
is failure on account of the herb not being fresh, as 
it loses its strength rapidly. Perhaps the best use is 
secured by taking about one teaspoonf ul of the fresh 
drug or root ground, (not powdered), and making a 
tea by pouring boiling water over it. Let it be drunk 
then while as hot as it can be borne, and the effect 
will be all that is desired if the drug is fresh. 

Jamestown Weed. See Stramonium. 

Juniper. The berries are used, and the effect is that 
of a stimulant diuretic. See also under gin, which 
is the compound spirit of juniper. But a much bet- 
ter use of juniper than that from gin can be secured 
by making a decoction of the berries by boiling them 
in water. 

Lavender, in the form of the compound spirit of 
lavender, is an agreeable and effective cordial and 
stomachic. The dose is from one teaspoonf ul to one 
tablespoonful. It is used also to take disagreeable 
medicines in. 

Laxatives. The constantly recurring problem of regu- 
lation of the bowels is solved to much better advan- 
tage by choice of foods than by use of drugs. It is a 
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well-established principle that the more highly nutri- 
tious foods, such as meats and proteins of all kinds 
are constipating; and on the other hand, that the 
more bulky sugars and starches are more generally 
laxative. I fully believe that one of the chief advan- 
tages to the vegetarian is his freedom from consti- 
pation, which in its last analysis means a great deal 
more than the mere regulation of bowel movements. 
All the excretions, and all the discharges of tissue 
waste and bodily effluvia are involved. 

Nor does the action of a purgative necessarily 
* mean relief from all the evil results of constipation. 
But when by the discreet choice of laxative foods 
and, sometimes when needed, of laxative remedies, 
we keep the system in such state that the eliminative 
functions are all naturally performed, we are wisely 
maintaining that state which makes for health and 
efficiency. 

I have mentioned elsewhere some of the laxative 
foods. But each individual will by experience know 
pretty well what foods within the range of his diet 
will produce this regulating effect. Of the remedies 
for this purpose we have tamarinds, which enter into 
the confection of senna; sulphur, which see; and 
magnesia, which will also be spoken of more fully 
elsewhere. 
Lemons. That lemon juice has a distinct and valuable 
action on the tissues of the body, and assists in the 
process of nourishment, is proven by its extensive 
use in scurvy, and also in rheumatism. In catarrhal 
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jaundice also, and when there is sluggish action of 
the liver, lemon juice has a distinctly curative value. 
While the chief acid of lemon juice is citric acid, yet 
the juice has better effect than the acid, and should 
always be preferred. In scurvy, for instance, lemon 
juice will cure, while citric acid will not. 

To carry or keep lemon juice on a long trip or 
voyage, boil slightly, strain, cool, then pour into bot- 
tles with a layer of pure olive oil in the neck of each 
bottle. 

There are very few diseases, if any, in which lemon 
juice in the form of lemonade is injurious, and where 
the nourishment of the body is involved it is usually 
quite beneficial. 

Lemon Peel is an entirely different production, and is 
useful only for flavoring. Essence of lemon is made 
from the peel. So does the oil come from the peel. 

Lemon, Salt of. The so-called "salts of lemon," or 
oxalic acid, or salt of sorrel, is the acid oxalate of 
potassium. It has no medicinal value, but its use in 
most households will necessitate further mention of 
it under the head of poisons and antidotes. 

Licorice is from the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra, a 
plant growing in Southern Europe. It is a demul- 
cent, pleasant and sweet to the taste, and does not 
sour as sugars do. It is therefore used in medi- 
cines to sweeten and disguise the disagreeable drugs. 
The most common and convenient use of licorice is 
in the form of Brown Mixture, which can be pur- 
chased at any drug store. Half an ounce may be 
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taken by the adult, and one teaspoonful by a child 
three years old. It is very useful in "colds," indeed 
one of the best if not the very best remedy we have 
for domestic use, in that or the first stages of a mild 
bronchitis. It contains paregoric, wine of antimony, 
and sweet spirits of nitre. 

Lime. This remedy (Calcium), made from burned 
then slaked limestone, depends for its medicinal 
values upon its alkalinity and its astringency. Lime- 
water is, as I have said, not a good means of render- 
ing milk alkaline, for potassium is much more natural 
and better for this. For a most valuable use of lime- 
water, see Catron oil. The chloride of lime as a dis- 
infectant is also spoken of elsewhere. 

For internal use the lacto-phosphate of lime is by 
far the best form. For children it is best given as 
the syrup. This syrup of the lacto-phosphate of lime 
is well combined with cod-liver oil, and is then believed 
to assist in the digestion of the oil. The dose of the 
syrup plain for a child is one to two teaspoonsful, 
and may be continued for a long time. See Rickets. 
The physician should always be consulted in cases in 
which lime appears to be needed. 

Limes. These are small fruits of the West Indies simi- 
lar in action and use to the lemon of temperate zones, 
but much smaller and of a more delicate flavor. 

Liniments. Ammonia Liniment is made of aqua 
ammonia, thirty parts, and cotton-seed oil, seventy 
parts. Or, it is sometimes made by adding two parts 
of olive oil to one part aqua ammonia. It is a most 
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excellent stimulating liniment, but has no other effect, 
except to be slightly antiseptic. 

Camphor Liniment is made of camphor one part 
and olive oil six parts. Some make it of camphor 
one part and cotton-seed oil four parts. 

Soap Liniment is made of soap, ten parts, camphor 
five parts, oil of rosemary one part, alcohol seventy 
parts, and water to one hundred parts. This is the 
"liquid opodeldoc" of our grandfather's day. 

Chloroform Liniment is made of chloroform, two 
parts, and soap liniment three parts. 

There really is not much difference in the action 
of the various liniments. They are all for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the circulation of the parts, and 
that means more blood to it, and that means absorp- 
tion of any swellings, or rather the products of such 
swellings, which would become absorbed anyway in a 
short time. Liniments are no good at all for a fresh 
injury, but a sedative application, such as ice, lead- 
and-opium wash, hot water, evaporating lotion (water 
with a little whiskey in it) , will do a good deal of good 
towards keeping down an excessive amount of swell- 
ing. After the first two days, if the inflammation 
has begun to subside, liniments will help a little. 
Linseed. See Flaxseed. 

Liquors. "Waters" are for the most part aromatic 
solutions of the volatile oils of some one of the herbs 
used to flavor. In the strict medical sense the word 
liquor means solution, and does not convey any mean- 
ing of a spirituous liquor at all. Indeed it is quite 
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the contrary, for these aromatic liquors have not a 
drop of spirit in them. They are entirely watery 
solutions. Of those of the volatile oils we have cin- 
namon water, rose water, peppermint water, etc. 
They are simply aromatic waters, and have no medic- 
inal value. Of the Liquors we have the Liquor sodae 
chlorinata, or Labarraque's solution, just described; 
Liquor calcis (lime-water) ; Liquor potassae, or solu- 
tion of potash, etc. Any solution of a drug is or may 
be called a liquor, provided it is a perfect solution 
and is in plain water. 

Lithium. We have very little real knowledge of just 
how lithium salts affect the system, but they seem to 
act much like the potash salts. It is claimed by some 
that they assist in the solution of certain excrementf- 
tious substances in gout and in rheumatism, but such 
claims are not proven. 

The fact that lithates are part of the composition 
of renal calculi, and of bladder and gall-stones, when 
they are so, would seem to indicate that the lithium 
salts can be no necessary part of the animal economy. 

Lobelia. "Indian Tobacco." The leaves and tops of 
the herb are used. Lobelia is more of an antispas- 
modic than it is an expectorant or an emetic. Five to 
ten drops of the tincture act as an expectorant, but 
it is too prostrating to be permitted in any but the 
strongest cases, and there are less objectionable reme- 
dies which answer the same purpose. As an emetic 
for the adult half to one teaspoonf ul of the tincture, 
may be used, repeated if needed within thirty min- 
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utes, but here again the decided prostrating effect 
puts it out of the class with better emetics. 

In the most stubborn paroxysms of asthma ten 
drops of the tincture repeated every half hour until 
vomiting is produced is justifiable, for the vomiting 
and prostration will do less harm than the asthma. 

Lozenges. This is a very effective way of giving some 
drugs, while in others it should be abandoned. Cubeb 
lozenges, much used by public speakers to stimulate 
a larynx too much relaxed from over-use or cold, are 
very appropriate so far as the form of the medicine is 
concerned, but worm lozenges, while not harmful in 
themselves, are liable to do harm by taking the place 
of a genuine worm powder which must in all cases 
be given rightly, that is, strong enough to do the 
work, and while the patient is fasting. See Worms. 
Otherwise no actual good is done in the way of relief, 
and the harm goes on. 

Ltjnae Caustic, or nitrate of silver, is the mildest of 
all the caustics. When applied to living tissues it 
coagulates the albumen and forms a filmy coating 
over the surfaces which is not deep. See Nitrate of 
Silver. 

Lycopodium is a yellow dusting powder, sometimes 
called vegetable sulphur. It is mild and soothing, 
and is used to dust between the folds of the skin 
where there is too much moisture, as in the groin and 
arm-pits of babes. 

Mace is the outer covering of nutmeg. It contains a 
volatile oil which is the same as that in the nutmeg. 
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Magnesia. There are two distinct kinds of this drug, 
the light and the heavy. The difference in manu- 
facture and product depends upon whether precipi- 
tated from a strong or a weak solution of the carbo- 
nate of magnesium. The effect on the human system 
of both is the same, however, both being laxative and 
antacid. This laxative effect of magnesia depends 
upon the presence of acids in the intestinal canal, and 
is therefore especially useful in acid dyspepsias. But 
it is to be remembered that magnesia, unless it does 
induce action of the bowels, tends to collect, and may 
do harm. The harm would come only when it is con- 
tinued for some time, which should therefore never be 
done. 

One valuable use of magnesia is to mix a little of 
it with a child's milk, or give it with the nurs- 
ing period, for the purpose of preventing formation 
of curds, hence preventing colic. The potassium salts 
will answer the same purpose. The Phillip's milk of 
magnesia is best for this. 
Ad^u^J Epsom salts is the sulphate of magnesia. It is 

ofspMm popularly called "bitter salts." Its harsh action, as 
well as its disagreeable taste, limits the use of Epsom 
salts to the strongest persons, and when the most 
decided and prompt action is desired. It produces 
large watery evacuations, and hence may do well to 
follow after worm powders or other remedies when 
a pronounced action is required. A very valuable 
feature of the action of Epsom salts is that it increases 
the peristaltic movement of the bowel, which helps 
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materially as well as mechanically in the emptying- 
out process. 

Liquor citrate of magnesia is a pleasant and effec- 
tive physic, and is free from objection. A half or 
whole bottle may be taken at once, the smallest dose 
being a glassful for an adult. It tastes like lemon- 
ade, and is easy for children to take, a half glass 
being sufficient. 

Malt Extract, made from barley, is now put up by 
Squibb and other manufacturing chemists in such 
form as to be available for medicinal use. It is a 
tonic digestive, and when the digestion of starches is 
inadequate it is the best remedy to be obtained. It 
should be taken with the meal. 

Menthol. This is a sort of camphor of peppermint. 
It is derived from the oil of peppermint, and, when 
rightly made, is free from either wax or thymol. It 
is applied externally to relieve pain, and as a local 
anesthetic. When so used it will often relieve head- 
ache or toothache. Internally it is sometimes taken 
in one-grain doses to check that kind of a diarrhea 
which is due to nervous states. 

Migraine Tablets. These are among the most con- 
venient and almost necessary additions to every house- 
hold equipment. They will almost always relieve the 
distress of a headache and fever, and this whether 
the trouble be due to stomach disorder, to cold, or to 
nervous or other abnormal conditions. While they 
contain acetanilid, they contain also other ingredients 
which counteract its undesirable effects, and which 
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enchance its needed effects, so that they make a very 
valuable compound. Even a child, in the ephemeral 
fevers of childhood, takes them without injury. 
Sometimes for a small or weak child I break them and 
give half of one. They are most effective in breaking 
up a cold. They are perfectly safe, and there is not 
the slightest danger of a habit. 

Milk. See chapter on Foods. 

Milk- Weed. This valuable remedy is a sure cure for 
warts on the human being, just as black-strap 
molasses is on the horse. It may not be possible 
always to get it, but when available it is the simplest 
and best remedy. Apply the freshly expressed milk 
directly and freely to the wart once or twice at night. 
Then wait for the wart to disappear. 

Molasses. Returning again to the subject of laxatives, 
here is a* substance, and with brown sugar a class of 
substances which have the power of acting on the 
bowels in a more than merely mechanical way, i. e., 
of acting more like cathartics. It is a fact that 
molasses and brown sugar, taken either with the food 
or in the shape of foods made with them, have a 
decidedly laxative effect. The only difficulty is in a 
marked tendency also to ferment. But if reference be 
made to the subject of indigestion, the reader will 
find that there we mention the curative effect of 
blackstrap molasses. This class of foods seems to be 
good especially for persistent flatulence. Caution is 
offered that some conditions of flatulence, particu- 
larly those in which there is extreme acidity of the 
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intestinal canal, are probably not adapted to this cure. 
The inference is, however, that those subject to 
chronic constipation should use brown sugar instead 
of white, for it is found that neither white sugar nor 
sugar of milk has any such effect. 

Monobromated Camphoe. Camphor treated with 
bromine furnishes red crystals which, heated in a 
closed vessel, give hydrobromic acid and a compound 
called bromated camphor. This has some valuable 
physiological properties, among which are reduction 
of temperature and relief of spasm, or nervous irrita- 
tion. The drug is therefore a valued and effective 
ingredient of the migraine tablet, mentioned above. 
It is useful also in neuralgias and the convulsions of 
teething, and in delirium tremens. 

Monsel's Solution is a solution of the subsulphate of 
iron, and is used chiefly for its powerful styptic 
effect, in the stoppage of bleeding. It is applied 
locally, and in its pure state. A serious objection to 
it is that it forms an ugly, clotted mass, from under 
which often the red blood still pours. Other local 
styptics have proven better. 

Morphine is the chief alkaloid, or active principle of 
opium. It has the advantage of working singly, 
without the interference of other alkaloids or ingre- 
dients of opium, is less poisonous than some, and its 
dose is more accurately measured. For hypodermic 
use also it is the only one practicable. See Opium. 
Neither morphine nor any other preparation derived 
from opium is for household use. 
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Mountain Balm; Yerba Santa; or Consumptive's 
Weed, is good both for its property of masking the 
disagreeable taste of other drugs, and for its altera- 
tive, expectorant, and anti-catarrhal effects. It 
comes mostly from California and Mexico. The 
dried leaves are used, being carefully selected. A 
fluid extract and a syrup are made of them for use in 
lung diseases. The dose of the fluid extract is ten 
grains, and of the syrup is one teaspoonful. In 
chronic bronchitis, when consumption threatens, it is 
valuable, but must not be relied upon alone. 

Mucilage Acacia is a good demulcent and soothing 
mixture, especially valuable when there is extreme 
sensitiveness of an inflamed throat, and to take the 
more harsh and irritating remedies in. See Gum 
Arabic. 

Mulled Wine is made by beating up an egg with two 
to three fluid ounces of sherry, then adding the same 
amount of boiling water. It was formerly a favorite 
way of taking egg and wine, as a substitute for egg- 
nogg, but of late the egg is taken with lemon juice as 
a more stimulating and less depressing way. 

Muriatic Acid in its concentrated form is a caustic and 
highly poisonous, but in the usual dilute form it is 
an exceedingly valuable remedy. It is the same acid 
that is often called hydrochloric, indeed the latter is 
the regular chemical name, and muriatic acid is the 
popular name. 

The real acid is a gas, just as ammonia and chlo- 
rine gases are, and the liquid substances of com- 
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merce are in each case watery solutions of the gas. 
When heated, the solutions give up the gas. The 
hydrochloric or muriatic add of commerce is made 
from salt, which is the cheapest of all forms of the 
chlorides, the chemical element which gives character 
to the acid. 

An interesting thing about hydrochloric acid is The Normal 
that it is the normal acid of the stomach. It is always stomach 
present in free form during digestion, and no stomach 
can do its work long or well without it. It does not 
appear to digest the food, at least only very few 
kinds of it, but its presence in the intestinal tract is 
known to stimulate the flow of the different diges- 
tive juices, especially the peptic and the bile, and still 
further to render easier their digestive action. When 
in any diseased condition the proportion of this acid 
becomes much less than normal, the system fails in 
nourishment, and we have to supply the acid artifi- 
cially. Five to ten drops of the dilute muriatic acid 
in half a glass of water is often the very best remedy 
for stomach dyspepsia (working best when due to a 
deficiency of the acid of course), and as already 
stated, the night sweats of consumption are often 
cured by it. The reason of this is that the night 
sweats are generally due to stomach and bowel dis- 
order. 
Musk is derived from the glands of the musk deer, of 
Thibet. It is an anti-spasmodic, and is used in obsti- 
nate hiccough, as sometimes occurs in the low states 
of typhoid fever, or in ulcer of the stomach, also in 
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delirium tremens and in pneumonia when the ner- 
vous symptoms are out of proportion to the other 
symptoms. The average dose is from five to fifteen 
grains. 
Mustakd (Sinapis). White or black, either is the 
ground seeds of the plant. The black yields an oil, 
but the white does not. The oil is a most intense irri- 
tant, and if taken internally would constitute a pow- 
erful irritant poison. The black is much stronger 
than the white. When the dark colored ground mus- 
tard is used, if pure, it must be diluted with an equal 
quantity of flour. A small amount of white mustard 
ground and used as a condiment will help to stimu- 
late the gastric secretions, and thus aid digestion, 
which, however, ought not to need it. 

The main use of mustard in a medicinal way is by 
local application. The familiar and most valuable 
mustard plaster, may be made of either the black or 
white mustard, ground. It is always better to mix 
with about an equal quantity of flour, and then to 
mix with the white of an egg to prevent blistering. 
It is better to secure long-continued action of the 
mustard than it is to blister, unless for some unusual 
reason a blister is especially desired. Even then it is 
well to apply so that the treatment may be repeated 
in a short time, as for instance, first upon the front 
then upon the back of the chest, in order that the 
counter-irritant effect may be kept up pretty con- 
stantly. 

This is the very best treatment for the first stages 
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of pneumonia or the beginning of an attack of 
bronchitis. 

The other use of mustard has already been 
described, that is, its use as an emetic. Vomiting can 
quickly be brought about by large quantities of 
warm mustard water, and the assistance in washing 
out the stomach is also a great help. One teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, or even a half teaspoonful, in a cup 
of hot water, repeated in a few minutes if necessary, 
is safe and sure. 

Mutton Tallow, like goose grease, makes an excel- 
lent base for salves because it does not tend to 
become rancid as quickly as other fats do. It has 
no other healing power. 

Mtbrh is an astringent emmenagogue and carmina- 
tive. It is especially useful in the uterine disorders 
where there is also a complication of lung disease. 
Myrrh is used almost wholly in compounds, never by 
itself. 

Night Sweats. I undertake to say that night sweats 
are things that never ought to occur. And I mean 
not only that the diseased conditions which make 
them possible ought not to be, but even with the dis- 
ease, the system ought to be kept in such state that 
the body will not pour out its excretions this way. I 
have stated several times that when the alimentary 
canal is kept in proper condition, even with the dis- 
ease in progress, the weakening and debilitating 
effort of the system to throw off its poisons which 
appear to us in the shape of night sweats will not be 
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necessary, and neither will it occur. I speak from 
many experiences, and many victories. 

The way to cure night sweats is to help the system 
by cleaning it out and keeping it clean. I have stated 
that I have cured the trouble by no other means 
than merely washing out the stomach, which is a very 
significant statement. Nevertheless, this means will 
be impossible for many of my readers to secure, and 
as the night sweats themselves are depressing and 
weakening. I would not have anyone forget that the 
first thing is to clean out the whole alimentary 
canal, and this I would do by a few doses of calomel 
and soda as already recommended. Then a brisk 
cathartic, a glass of the liquor citrate of magnesia is 
best. 
Nitre. Strictly speaking, nitre or saltpetre, is the 
nitrate of potassium. Most of that used in this coun- 
try comes from Calcutta, in grass-cloth bags, which 
are delivered in Boston. The original source is 
always the animal and vegetable matters contained 
in saline earths, the organic matters being decom- 
posed and nitric acid being formed by the oxidation 
of the ammonia. This is also the principle of "nitre- 
beds." Wood-ashes, old plaster rubbish, vegetable 
compounds, and other refuse decomposing free the 
nitre. 

Another kind, not the true saltpetre, is the nitrate 
of sodium, or Chili saltpetre, in which the sodium 
content instead of the potassium has been supposed 
to be due to the lack of vegetable matters in that 
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region. Much of the nitric acid of commerce is made 
from it, and the true nitre may be made from it by 
treatment with crude potash. 

Taken internally nitre is a decided irritant to the 
stomach and bowels, and when death has resulted, 
as has often been the case, these membranes were 
found to be intensely inflamed. 

It is used as a diuretic, that is, to increase the flow of N « tD ~ lr - 

' ' able as* 

urine, but that use should be done away with. There Dmwtic 
are better remedies free from danger. When taken 
at all it should be very much diluted. Small doses 
are more likely to act as diaphoretic (i. e. cause sweat- 
ing) . Put half to one teaspoonful in a glass of water, 
one teaspoonful of the mixture to be taken every half 
hour. It will, if the room be warm, assist in produc- 
ing sweating. As a diuretic, if used for that purpose 
at all, a tablespoonful should be put into a pint of 
barley water, or some softening drink, and taken in 
divided doses during the twenty-four hours. Better 
call the doctor. 

Nitric Acid is used as a local application chiefly for 
warts and venereal ulcers. It is a strong caustic, and 
must be kept from touching the surrounding skin. 
One or two applications of it direct to a wart is almost 
sure to make the wart disappear, and without leaving 
a sore place if the acid has not been put on too freely. 
It is a good plan to smear the surrounding skin with 
vaseline for protection. 

Number Six is the old-fashioned remedy for stomach- 
ache. It is a combination of the tincture of capsicum 
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and myrrh, and has often been called "Hot Drops." 
The dose is fifteen to thirty drops in a little sweetened 
water. 

Nutmeg has a medicinal value as well as a flavoring. 
It is used as an aromatic and carminative (i. e., gas- 
expelling) . Nutmegs grow in the Islands of Sumatra 
and Java, and in the Molluccas, Penang, and Ceylon. 
The fruit is gathered from the tree by hand, and the 
outer covering or mace (which see) , is carefully sepa- 
rated and dried in the sun for use. The kernel is then 
made to loosen itself by drying, inside the nut, and 
when loose the hull is removed and the kernel taken 
out whole. The Dutch used to bleach the kernels with 
lime to preserve them, but the Ceylon and Penang 
product which we get is not so treated. 

Sometimes a species of adulteration is practiced 
on nutmegs, by boring the kernel then extracting the 
oil by boiling, after which the hole is plugged up so 
skilfully that it can not be easily detected. The nut- 
meg is thus deprived of its strength. 

Paregoric contains opium in the proportion of two 
grains to the ounce. This is its chief ingredient, but 
others help in the conditions in which paregoric is 
desired. It is the one form of opium in which it may 
safely be given to children. The dose for children 
must not exceed one drop for each month of the age 
of a child under one year. A little less than this 
amount is always better, and then repeat if needed. 
There is no objection to giving paregoric in children's 
colic, simply to relieve the pain, but the trouble itself 
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ought to be relieved in other and more curative ways. 
For adults paregoric is also often used, as well as 
for children, in cough mixtures. 

Paris Gkeen, or Schweinfurt Green, is a compound of 
the arsenite and acetate of copper, and contains fifty- 
eight per cent., by weight, of arsenious acid. It is so 
much used as an insecticide that it is important to 
keep in mind its poisonous character. 

Paeis Red is the red sulphide of mercury, or vermilion, 
or artificial cinnabar. Used for technical purposes, 
rarely in medicine. 

Parsley. The root of the common parsley contains a 
medicinal principle called Apiol, which is gaining a 
reputation as an emmenagogue. This principle, on 
account of its disagreeable taste, is generally adminis- 
tered in capsules, each of which contains about four 
grains. These can be purchased anywhere, and are 
quite effective in painful menstruation, and in 
neuralgias. 

Pepper. The black is much stronger than the white. 
They are both from the same plant, but the black 
seeds are the unripe berries, while the white are the 
ripe, stripped of their skins and dried. An active 
principle is derived from pepper for use in medicine, 
and is called piperin. It is useful in atonic dyspepsia, 
and in chronic malarial fevers. 

Peppermint. The essence is a very valuable carmina- 
tive (gas-expeller) , but when combined with soda in 
the form of the "soda-mint tablets" is I think, liable 
to be useless and disappointing. 
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Pepsin. I have already spoken in another part of this 
work, of the pepsin ferment. This principle, derived 
from the stomachs of recently-slain animals, is at first 
in liquid form, and to put it into powder requires a 
large amount of starch or whatever is used. The 
liquid essence, free from any spirits, for the reason 
that they would prevent its action, should be used. 
Pepsin and peptonized foods are especially valu- 
*•<*• able in those conditions wherein there is deficiency of 
gastric juice. Such are sometimes the cases of young 
children and infants, and chronic and very long-stand- 
ing gastric catarrh of adults. When the mucous mem- 
brane has been deranged for a long time the peptic 
glands become obliterated, and the digestive powers 
of the stomach are so far impaired that artificial help 
may be needed. In those cases pepsin should be taken 
with the food, and in large quantities. Much differ- 
ence is found in the different specimens of the drug, 
so that the manufacture is important. The pepsin 
ferment must be preserved. It is safest always to give 
with it a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid in 
water. 

Peptonized Beef Tea is made by simmering half a 
pound of beef, finely minced, for two hours in a pint 
of water to which has been added twenty grains of 
soda, cooling to lukewarm, adding a tablespoonful of 
essence of pepsin or liquor pancreaticus, letting stand 
at even temperature for three hours, then bringing to 
the boiling point. This is very excellent digested 
protein food. 
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Peptonized Mile is made by adding to one pint of 
milk one-fourth of a pint of water, heating to about 
140° F., letting it stand at this temperature for an 
hour to an hour and a half after first having added 
20 grains of soda and two teaspoonsful of essence of 
pepsin or liquor pancreaticus, then bringing momen- 
tarily to the boiling point. 

Peptonized Milk Gruel is made in much the same 
way. The gruel is first made with arrow-root or oat- 
meal, an equal amount of milk is added while the 
gruel is hot, so that the mixture stands at about 125° 
F., twenty grains of soda and two teaspoonsful of the 
digesting liquor to the pint of the gruel are to be 
added, digestion in a warm place for two hours is per- 
mitted, then the mixture is boiled and strained. 

Permanganate of Potash is an oxidising disinfectant 
and deodorizer. It acts by giving up some of its own 
oxygen. But it is bland and effective, and hence is 
much used. It is especially valuable as a wash for 
old ulcers. To relieve the odor of sweating feet or of 
the groin or flexor surfaces of the body, the arm-pits, 
etc., there is nothing better. Its one drawback is that 
it stains hands and clothing. Soap will increase such 
stains, but a weak solution of oxalic acid will remove 
them. They will soon evaporate themselves if left 
alone and if no soap is used. 

Potash. Different salts of potash are used to increase 
the flow of urine, except the caustic potash The 
bi-tartrate of potash is the familiar cream of tartar. 
The citrate I have described as entering into the 
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effervescing draught. The bi-carbonate of potash is 
the valuable alkaline salt for milk. 

Pumpkin Seeds. The sovereign home remedy for tape- 
worm, which see. 

Pyhethrum, or Pellitory is an herb retained on the 
medicine list merely for chewing when the throat is 
sore and the uvula relaxed. It will sometimes relieve 
toothache when chewed. It stimulates the flow of 
saliva. 

Quassia. This is a bitter wood, the purest of all the 
stomachic bitters. The infusion is sometimes used as 
an injection for the seat-worms of children, or a solu- 
tion of santonine may be used for the same purpose. 
Cups are made of the wood, drinking out of which one 
gets the bitter principle of the wood. 

Quince Seed. The seeds of quince yield a mucilage 
which is an excellent demulcent for the skin and 
chapped hands. 

Quinine is one of the alkaloids of Cinchona or Peruvian 
bark. It is too familiar to need description. Quinine 
is a specific against malaria, but so far as known this 
constitutes its only especial use. It is not used as 
much for a simple tonic as it formerly was. 

There are two ways of giving quinine in malarial 
fever. One, and a very good way, is to begin six or 
eight hours before the chill is due, and give two or 
three grains every two hours until the chill begins. 
After about the second period the chill will be lighter, 
and will soon be found to be under control. None at 
all is taken on the "well day." Another very good 
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plan is to take one large dose of ten or fifteen grains 
just as the chill gives its signs of approach. When 
there is no chill the arsenate of quinine is better. It 
is given one grain during the twenty-four hours, in 
broken doses. Quinine should always be given in 
solution or powder, never in pill form, as there is 
usually doubt about their solubility. 

Red Precipitate is the red oxide of mercury. 

Red Saundeks is merely a coloring agent. It is the 
heartwood of the red Santal. Alcohol will extract 
the color, but water will not. 

Rennet is derived easily from the dried stomach of a 
calf. Squibb now puts out a ferment of the same 
character and derivation, called Bennin, which is 
better on account of its more careful preparation. 
One part of it added to 15,000 parts of fresh cow's 
milk and brought to near the boiling point is guaran- 
teed to produce a fine curd in five minutes. Of this 
is made a liquid rennet, essence of pepsin, etc. 

Rosin (Resin), is the residue left after distilling the 
volatile spirit from turpentine. It is soluble in tur- 
pentine and in sodium and potassium solutions. 

Rhubarb has until recently come mostly from Tar- 
tary, a superior product being brought through Rus- 
sia, and called Russian rhubarb, and an inferior kind 
which has failed to pass inspection on the Russian 
frontier being sold into the markets through China, 
and known as Chinese rhubarb. The former kind 
was easily told by the fact that the roots were pared, 
and contained a conical hole made to the center by in- 
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specters. The latter was scraped and often perforated 
clear through. Now much of what we use comes from 
Europe. Rhubarb root is an antacid, hitter tonic, 
stomachic, and cathartic. The best root now obtain- 
able is the Shensi root, and is not sawed or cut into 
regular shapes, but left the natural shape of the root. 
I describe it thus carefully because many people pur- 
chase the native root and use it either to steep and use 
as a tea, or to chew the dried root as a laxative. 
The tincture, the fluid extract, and even the syrup 
Bimimrb make rather harsh mixtures, however, and the better 
way to get it for home use is in the form the Aromatic 
Syrup of Rhubarb. This preparation has combined 
with the syrup small portions of the aromatic tincture 
of rhubarb, and is a more gentle laxative and antacid. 
Another excellent, and possibly better home remedy 
of this class is the Neutralizing Cordial, or compound 
syrup of rhubarb and potassa. It contains hydrastis 
and potassium carbonate, with aromatics, and is a 
thoroughly good remedy in the acid diarrheas of chil- 
dren, in one to two teaspoonful doses, also for acid 
dyspepsias of adults. It is a mild laxative. 
Rochelle Salt is a tartrate of sodium and potassium. 
Its appearance is familiar to all. It is a good saline 
laxative, taken in half to one teaspoonful dose before 
breakfast, and an active physic in a tablespoonf ul dose 
for an adult. The protracted use of any such cathar- 
tic, however, is not to be recommended. Rochelle is 
not as harsh in its action as Epsom or "bitter salts" 
and for most cases is to be preferred, when a saline 
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cathartic is needed. The saline cathartic is generally 
better than castor oil, for its action is more thorough. 

Rose- Water. This delightful flavor is prepared from 
the Pale Rose. The oil is secured, and from this is 
made the rose-water. It is the most evident ingre- 
dient of cold cream, or ointment of rose-water. 

Rubber (Caoutchouc) is derived from the milk-juice of 
the rubber tree, or Hevea brasiliensis, and possibly 
other species of Hevea. 

Rubus, or Blackberry root, is an astringent tonic, used 
chiefly in diarrhea. 

Russian Bath (Steam bath). See chapter on The 
Uses of Heat and Cold. 

Saffron is found to have no medicinal value, and is no 
longer used in medicine. 

Sage, on the other hand, has been proven to be a mild 
astringent and antiseptic, and is used sometimes as 
an application in sore throat. 

Sal Ammoniac is the muriate of ammonia, which see. 

Salt is the chloride of sodium. It is a constituent of all 
kinds of food, and is essential to the life of animals. 
There are three sources of salt: sea- water, natural 
mineral beds, and springs and wells of saline waters. 
When pure enough it is mined like rock, but when too 
much mixed with earth and impurities, water is 
pumped into the mines, and when saturated is pumped 
out again and evaporated, leaving the salt dry. It is 
then refined, and is ready for the market. What 
makes salt go solid is the presence of a small propor- 
tion of magnesium chloride, which also gives it a 
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slightly bitter taste. A certain amount of salt is good 
for the digestion. 

Salt or Lemon. See Lemon, Salts of. 

Saltpetbe. See Nitre. 

Salve, Mother's. Brown Ointment. Manufactured 
by Squibb. Good in inflammation and said to be good 
in felons. Takes out the pain and heat, and reduces 
the swelling. 

Sarsapabilla, which comes from Honduras and Brazil, 
has both an alterative and a slightly tonic effect. Yet 
its chief use is as a flavoring and vehicle for other and 
stronger remedies. 

Sassafras, besides being an alterative, is somewhat 
astringent. 

Scheele's Green is the arsenite of copper, and contains 
fifty-five per cent, by weight, of arsenious acid. The 
use of this coloring for wall-papers, for wrappings 
and fancy paper, and even for sweets, should be pro- 
hibited by law for fatal results are sometimes caused 
by them. 

Seidlitz Powders. Each powder consists of two 
papers, one of which contains thirty-five grains of tar- 
taric acid, and is usually white; the other, usually 
blue, contains 120 grains of Rochelle salt and forty 
grains of bicarbonate of sodium mixed together. 
They are to be dissolved in separate glasses partly 
full of water and then poured together and drunk 
during effervescence. They make a very mild and 
excellent physic. 

Senega. (Snakeroot, dried.) Its effect upon the sys- 
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tern is that of an expectorant, a diuretic, alterative. 
It is used for the latter purpose in rheumatism. As 
an expectorant the syrup is generally used in half to 
one teaspoonful doses, and it is one of the best of 
remedies to loosen up a cough. 

Senna is the good old physic, pure and simple, having 
no particular tonic effect as cascara has, but being 
more active and making a most valuable adjuvant to 
that drug. It has no special action on the liver, but 
merely empties the bowel. It gripes to some extent, 
and therefore should never be given without soda, or 
some such means to prevent griping. It is very active, 
and is especially so with Epsom salts in the form of 
black draught. 

Serums. The most powerful and revolutionary of all 
new remedies are the antitoxins. They are taking 
the place of older remedies as fast as the particular 
ones for each disease are discovered and prepared for 
use by physicians generally and in private practice. 
They are both safe and efficient, but in order to be 
the latter they must be administered in time to be 
effective. They differ somewhat in this respect. The 
public should not be afraid of them, but should wel- 
come their use when needed, as they are by far the 
surest and quickest, as well as the cheapest cure, 
although the one or two doses often seem very 
expensive. 

Silver Nitrate. See Nitrate of Silver. 

Simple Bitters. The bitter herbs are all stomachic 
and tonic. They appear all to act about alike, but 
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they are all slightly irritant, and for this reason should 
be avoided when the stomach is in a highly sensitive 
state, as it always is in acute gastritis. This applies 
to all the bitters, gentian, cinchona, and all the rest. 

Slippery Elm. While good to make soothing poul- 
tices of, slippery elm is still more valuable as a demul- 
cent drink. In inflammations of the throat and of 
the intestines it is both soothing and has an excellent 
laxative effect. 

Soap, Castile. Castile soap is made of caustic soda 
and olive oil. It is not especially healing, as has been 
claimed by many of the laity, but may be used to 
soften adherent discharges and to cleanse foul sur- 
face's. 

Good soap is healthy for the skin, though cleanli- 
ness is not always as essential to the healthy state of 
the integument as it is to the beauty of it. But soap 
that is too harsh, or too coarse, will quickly injure 
the skin. For the toilet and the bath the finest of 
soaps should therefore be chosen. (See also Skin, 
Care of) . 
choline the n i s so mu ch easier and cheaper nowadays to buy 

theTou* good soaps than to make them, that we shall not 
attempt to give formulas for soap-making. But a 
word about the character of the soap to be chosen for 
the toilet and the bath may be appropriate. As 
almond oil and almond meal are among the most 
soothing and least irritating of all substances used 
on the skin, the almond soaps are also among the 
best. Castile soap is good because made of olive oil, 
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one of the least irritating of fats, and one which 
does not readily become rancid. For the same rea- 
son wool soap, or any soap made from wool fats is 
excellent. 

Those which contain rosin, or the "cold process" 
soaps made from caustic alkalies, the chemical affinity 
of which is not satisfied, so that they act too harshly 
upon the skin, are not advisable. The milder soaps 
cleanse just as well, and in the long run better because 
they do not roughen the skin. Oatmeal soap is bland 
and soothing. Palm oil soap, when made of a cheap 
palm oil, is crude, but the higher-priced is excellent. 
It may be set down as a rule that the cheaper soaps 
are too harsh to be good for the skin. A pinch of 
powdered borax added to the bath will help much, 
and will make the skin clean and free from that 
greasy feel left by many soaps. 

In the so-called antiseptic soaps there is not usually »■» Anti- 
enough of the antiseptic to be of any use. If anti- dmm 
septic effect is desired some one of the liquid soaps 
to be had at the drug store is necessary. Creolin, 
which makes a milky mixture, is very good. Any one 
of these liquid antiseptic soaps will relieve a foul 
sore of its odor in a few washings if thoroughly used. 
Green soap was formerly imported from Germany, 
the green tint being due to the vegetable oils used in 
its manufacture. These oils are not used to make the 
article sold in this country, but the coloring is added 
to keep up the imitation. The latter is not anti- 
septic. 
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Soap Babk, or Panama Bare is an expectorant in ten- 
grain doses, and is also a good destroyer of skin para- 
sites. For this purpose it is used in the form of a 
strong wash. 

Soda is found in nature in great abundance and in many 
compounds. The most usual is common gelt, which is 
a compound of sodium and chlorine, or the chloride of 
sodium. This is taken from the beds of the native 
mineral, from saline springs, and from sea-water. 

Soda, Carbonate of, is used in the manufacture of bak- 
ing soda, which see, also in many ways in the arts. 
In cooking, the bicarbonate is the compound used, 
and this is not for the soda element, as is generally 
supposed, but for the carbon dioxide which it contains 
and sets free. Washing soda is the sodium sulphate. 
Borax is the diborate, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the biborate of soda. 

Soda-Mint tablets are a mixture of soda and spear- 
mint. The mint has no particular medicinal value. 

Sodium Benzoate. This drug has been widely dis- 
cussed of late as a food preservative. Dr. Wiley's 
experiments to determine whether or not the drug is 
harmful to the system are valuable, but after all, that 
is not the real question. The real fact is that meats 
and other foods which contain benzoate of sodium are 
therefore admittedly not fresh. If the benzoate of 
sodium could actually preserve foods from any kind 
of degenerative changes, as, for instance, cold does, 
it might be called a preservative. But it does not. 
It is only a partial detergent, and its presence in any 
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food means that that food is not fresh, and should 
not therefore be used. 

Sodium Borate and Bibo&ate. See Borax. 

Sodium Glycocholate is the normal sodium found 
in the liver. It is believed that when it is deficient 
gall-stones result. It is therefore given in five- 
grain and ten-grain doses to assist in dissolving gall- 
stones, and especially to prevent the formation of 
others after some have been found to be present and 
to have passed out. 

Sodium Hydroxide, or Caustic Soda is made from 
the carbonate, by treating it while in solution in boil- 
ing water, with the milk of lime. The lime extracts 
the carbonate and leaves a dense liquor which is cooled 
and used in making soaps. 

Sodium Phosphate when pure and free from arsenic 
is a useful drug when a laxative is needed which 
stimulates the liver. It is used much in biliousness. 
It must be kept in well-stoppered bottles, and in a 
cool place. The average dose is half a teaspoonful 
of the salt. It is usually dissolved in water. The 
cathartic dose is a tablespoonful. But the smaller dose 
taken once or twice a day is usually sufficient to 
increase the activity of the liver. 

Sodium Salicylate is the compound used in rheu- 
matic conditions. It has a disagreeable taste and is 
likely to disagree with the stomach. If this latter 
effect is very marked the drug may do harm instead 
of good. The syrup of ginger is a good medium for 
administering the drug. The dose is ten grains, for a 
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strong adult. Half that sized dose continued for 
some time may be a better plan. It must be given 
until the rheumatic inflammation subsides. Twice a 
week the alimentary canal should be well cleaned 
out. If rightly given it will control both the pain 
and fever of rheumatism, and the pain of neuralgia 
when due to gouty or rheumatic diathesis. Such con- 
ditions as this, however, require the attention of a 
physician. 

Sodium Succinate is a compound made of sodium and 
succinic acid, and is used in the conditions just 
named, also in all forms of catarrhal jaundice, for 
the purpose of liquefying the bile and stimulating its 
flow. 

Sodium Sulphite is used in bleaching lard, and in 
various other similar ways in the manufactories. 

Solution Antiseptic, or Antiseptic Liquor, as pre- 
pared by Squibb, is a powerful and harmless and 
generally useful antiseptic adapted to whatever pur- 
pose any disinfectant is. It is newly official in the 
United States Pharmacopeia. The strength of its 
different ingredients is as follows: Boric acid, 2 per 
cent.; benzoic acid and thymol each one-tenth of one 
per cent.; and these are added to alcohol and water, 
with an admixture of eucalyptol and the oils of pep- 
permint, gaultheria and thyme sufficient to give per- 
fume. It serves the same purposes as listerine, and 
is cheaper. One teaspoonful of it added to half an 
ounce of water makes the strength sufficient for use. 
This preparation can be purchased at most any drug 
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store. It is much better to purchase and use this 
well-known mixture than to rely upon listerine or any , 
secret remedy. 

Solution Cresol Compound, or Liquid Soap (newly 
official), also takes the place of Lysol as an antisep- 
tic liquid soap and is non-proprietary and much 
cheaper. 

The solution for use is made by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of the cresol compound first dissolved in a little 
hot water, to a pint of water. This solution does not 
injure the vessels and instruments as bichloride solu- 
tions do. 

Spanish Flies. This somewhat peculiar remedy is the 
ground-up carcasses of the Caniharis vesicatoria, a 
beetle found in Southern Europe and coming into 
commerce through Spain. The beetle is from half 
an inch to nearly an inch in length, and has large 
heart-shaped head and brilliant metallic-green wing- 
cases. In the cool of the morning when the beetles are 
stupid with cold, and sometimes after smoking with 
burning brimstone, they are collected during the 
months of June and July, and swept into sheets. 
To kill and preserve them they are dipped into hot 
vinegar. 

They yield a medicinal principle called cantharidin, 
which is intensely irritating to either the skin or to 
the mucous membranes with which it comes into con- 
tact. Taken into the system this substance is elimi- 
nated by the kidneys, upon which it produces a 
decided irritant effect, and in overdoses intense 
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inflammation and strangury. This action is useful in 
very mild degree in some conditions, but Spanish flies 
used in this way should always be applied under the 
direction of a physician. 

Its counter-irritant effect is valuable, as it pro- 
duces a blister when applied to the skin, more 
promptly than any other remedy. The prepared 
plaster can be purchased at any drug store in squares 
any size wanted. To apply it, first anoint the plaster 
or the skin with a little oil, which makes it act better. 
Leave for only a few minutes, then remove to another 
spot if larger or repeated blisters are desired. 

Spearmint, or Mentha viridis, has no medicinal value 
except as a flavor. 

Spermaceti, as an emollient, derives its chief value 
from the fact that it lends a firmer and more durable 
consistence to "creams" and ointments of all kinds. 
It is one of the staying ingredients of cold cream, 
which is used more than any other similar substance 
except glycerine. 

Spice Plasters are used when a steady, continuous, 
mild impression is wanted, as in certain abdominal 
complaints. Any druggist can prepare one according 
to the following formula: Take one teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, and one tablespoonful each of 
ground ginger, cloves, cinnamon, and allspice; mix 
them thoroughly together, and moisten with the white 
of an egg, then put into a flannel or cotton bag, 
"quilting" it in so as to hold the powder in place, or 
moisten with alcohol or whisky after sticking it into 
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the bag, and apply. It will not blister, and can be 
left on for some hours. 

Spirit Ammonia Aromatic. This most valuable, 
because safe and certain, of all the heart and brain 
stimulants, as well as stimulants to the respiration, is 
made up of the carbonate of ammonia, four parts in 
a hundred; aqua ammonia ten parts in a hundred; 
and oils of lemon, lavender flowers, and allspice to 
flavor. Even the vapor when inhaled is stimulating. 
It does not produce any narcotic or depressing effect 
as whiskey or any other kind of liquor does. 

The dose is from twenty drops to one teaspoonful, 
and may be repeated frequently, if needed. It acts 
quickly because very volatile. 

It is to be remembered in all cases of using stimu- 
lants, especially when the brain and central nervous 
system are affected, that the stimulants are not to be 
pushed beyond the amount necesary to overcome the 
shock or depression, from whatever cause, as the 
effect would be to make the reactionary fever or 
excitement run higher. This ammonia does as well 
as the aqua ammonia to rub on the stings of insects, 
and for itching, but is more expensive. 

Spirit Aetheris Nitkosi. Spieit Nitre Dulce. 
See Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 

Spibit Ether Compound, or Hoffman's Anodyne, is 
made of alcohol one pint, ether half a pint, and 
etherial oil six fluid drachms. It is a strong carmina- 
tive, and is often used in doses of one and even two 
teaspoonsful in cold water, for colicky pains in the 
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stomach and bowels. Aside from the ether, however, 
it is a powerful depressent, and is distinctly contra- 
indicated in intestinal disorders, because of the action 
of the alcoholic ingredient in dilating the blood-ves- 
sels of the abdominal cavity, and hence increasing 
any congestion present. The real truth concerning 
this remedy is that other remedies which do the same 
work and do not produce the same undesirable and 
positively injurious effects are much to be preferred. 

Spirits of Camphor, or Tincture of Camphor, is used 
internally for its anti-spasmodic effect, in dysmenor- 
rhea, in colic, in dysentery to relieve the griping 
and tenesmus, and in hysteria and all forms of ner- 
vousness. When locally applied for headache it is 
good for only its counter-irritant effect. 

Spirit Frumenti (whiskey) , and Spirit Vini Gallici 
(brandy) are more fully treated in the chapter on the 
effects of alcohol. 

Spirits of Mindereris is made by saturating dilute 
acetic acid with the carbonate of ammonia, so that 
a solution of the acetate of ammonia results, with a 
certain amount of carbonic acid gas. Its effect is to 
produce sweating in a mild degree. It is used a good 
deal in dysmenorrhoea. Also in attacks of common 
"cold," in which it is usually combined with a little 
nitre. The dose is one teaspoonful of this spirit to. 
which is added three to five drops of sweet spirit of 
nitre. This, with a warm room, and frequent dose, 
is an excellent way to break up a cold. It is used only 
under the doctor's orders. 
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Squill. In the form of the compound syrup of squill, 
or "Hive syrup," this is a common household remedy. 
It has won its common name from its use in hives, in 
which it cures by producing vomiting in those cases 
where the eruption is due to fermentation or some 
disorder of the bowels. There axe, however, other 
remedies, such as the syrup or the wine of ipecac, 
better for this purpose than hive syrup, for the rea- 
son that the squill ingredient in an overdose pro- 
duces colicky pains and purging. Hive syrup con- 
tains a poison, tartar emetic. 

The best effect of squill is its action on the kidneys, 
as a diuretic, but being an irritant it should never be 
used in cases where there is any inflammation of the 
kidneys. Jt is valuable as a diuretic in the hands of 
physicians only, in dropsy from heart-disease, espe- 
cially so when combined with a little digitalis. But in 
Bright f s disease, it should never be used. The dose of 
the syrup is one-half teaspoonful. 

St. Ignatius Beans come from the Philippines, and are 
about equal in effect to nux vomica. They possess no 
known value which is not also the more accurately 
and readily found in strychnine, the alkaloid of nux 
vomica. 

Sticking Plaster, made of lead plaster and rosin, was 
formerly used in surgery as a protective dressing, 
but its use has been supplanted by the less objec- 
tionable and much more useful Rubber Adhesive 
Plaster. See Surgical Dressings. 

Stomach Tablets. Squibbs have devised a formula 
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for the manufacture of a kind of tablets which have 
a most quieting and grateful effect on the stomach, 
and usually check vomiting and pain, whether due to 
inflammation or to nervous disturbance, as in sea- 
sickness. They often relieve the vomiting of preg- 
nancy also. Enquire at drug store for Squibb's 
Nausea Tablets. The dose is two tablets, to be fol- 
lowed by another one hour later if needed. 
Stramonium, or Jamestown Weed, or Jimson Weed, 
is the one active ingredient of most of the asthma 
powders, which are for burning and inhaling the 
fumes. It has an anti-spasmodic effect like bella- 
donna. It also acts somewhat like belladonna in 
enlarging the pupil of the eye. 
Strychnine. This highly poisonous drug is the alka- 
loid of mix vomica, from which it is derived. But 
while a rank poison in large doses, yet, as is well 
known to the older ones of my readers, strychnine 
is a most valuable drug in small doses. The average 
dose for an adult is one-sixtieth to one-thirtieth of a 
grain, and the tablets are usually most accurately 
made and each contains a definite amount, accord- 
ing to the size stated on the bottle. 

Strychnine has three distinct actions. It is a direct 
*nrch*b* tonic to the nerve tissues, and is therefore useful in 
states of nerve debility; it is a stomachic, giving 
tone to the walls of the stomach, and is therefore use- 
ful when the stomach is flabby and dilated and diges- 
tion is slow; and it also is a most valuable heart tonic, 
jatjier than a heart stimulant, serving to bold nod 
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maintain a failing pulse, rather than to excite its 
return to activity after the heart has once failed. In 
stomach troubles its use is therefore limited to the 
very few cases characterized by the term "atonic 
dyspepsia," and is distinctly contra-indicated in ner- 
vous dyspepsia. In shock and momentary heart-fail- 
ure from any cause, or to stay the heart's action for 
any ordeal, it is most valuable of all drugs. Never 
use or give strychnine without definite and express 
directions from your physician. 

Sugar of Lead, or lead acetate, is a violent poison. 
See Poisons and Antidotes. 

Sugar of Milk. The opinion as to the constipating 
effect of this form of sugar is based upon the fact 
that milk is one of the most constipating of all foods. 
Besides, the sugar of milk of commerce is said to be 
largely a manufactured article made in devious ways 
and uncertain as to purity. If any is used to sweeten 
the baby's milk, that made by E. R. Squibb and Sons 
should be purchased, because of its purity. 

Sugars. Brown Sugar has a definite laxative power. 
Like molasses, it serves to intensify intestinal action. 
It is likely that white sugar has no such effect. Milk 
sugar is probably inert in this respect, or possibly con- 
stipating. In considering the use of molasses and 
brown sugar for this effect, we must not forget the 
tendency of all sugars to produce fermentation in 
the bowels. 

Sulfonal is a newly official drug, used for the sole pur- 
pose of producing sleep and rest in nervous distur- 
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bances. It is a useful remedy in the hands of the 
physician, but is not safe nor suitable for household 
use. 

Sulphub. When applied to the skin, sulphur has 
almost no effect whatever on the skin itself, but is 
most valuable as a parasiticide. It is especially use- 
ful in destroying the itch-mite. Taken internally, it 
is partially dissolved in the alkaline intestinal juices 
and absorbed. Used in this manner its most valuable 
action is that of a laxative. Mixed with an equal 
amount of cream of tartar, as already suggested, and 
rubbed into a paste with simple sugar syrup, or with 
honey, and taken in doses of from one teaspoonful 
for a child to one tablespoonful for an adult, at bed 
time, it is a most excellent laxative. It has also an 
almost specific action on the blood-vessels of the 
bowel, causing them to contract, and often curing 
completely an attack of piles, when that trouble is 
not of too long standing. It also has a great reputa- 
tion for the cure of chronic rheumatism, when taken 
internally, a use which I have never made of it. 

Sulphueic Aero is the great stand-by of the chemist. 
He uses it more than any other one substance. It is 
to chemistry what iron is to mechanical industry and 
the builder's art. It is made on a very large scale by 
the process of oxidizing sulphur dioxide in the pres- 
ence of moisture. 

It is sometimes called in common parlance the "oil 
of vitriol." In the form of the aromatic sulphuric 
acid it is used in medicine in small doses, to relieve 
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the severe night sweats of consumption, and in 
diarrheas. 

Sulphueous Aero is the very effective form of the 
vapor of sulphur obtained by burning the sulphur in 
the familiar way for fumigation. It is perhaps the 
safest and most destructive to insect and germ life 
of all the means of fumigation, unless it be formalde- 
hyde, which is less convenient and more expensive. 

Sulphur Precipitated is the light yellow "milk of 
sulphur." It is the kind used generally in laxative 
mixtures for internal purposes. 

Sulphur Sublimed, or "flowers of sulphur" is the 
darker yellow, or powdered sulphur, the same as the 
brimstone sticks, and is used more to make applica- 
tions for the skin. 

Sumach. (Rhus glabra.) The berries yield an astrin- 
gent fluid extract which is used as a gargle, generally 
combined with chlorate of potash. The remedy is 
not used internally. 

Suppositories. These are conical-shaped compounds 
of drugs with cacao butter or some similar fat which 
melts readily, devised for giving medicines by the 
bowel. They are very useful means, sometimes, when 
for instance the stomach cannot retain the medicines. 
Almost any kind of medicine can be given in this 
way, and will readily become absorbed and the entire 
system will get the effect. For giving medicines for 
piles, especially those which contain some astringent 
designed for purely local effect, this method is useful. 

Suppositories, Glycerine. These are small cones 
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made of pure glycerine, and are very useful for quick 
and harmless action. They must be kept in their 
bottle and not held in the hand, as they melt quickly 
at the warmth of the body. For use I find it best to 
split one lengthwise into four quarters, for one-quar- 
ter acts as well and is quite sufficient. Insert one 
such piece into the child's rectum, and the bowels 
will move in a very few minutes. It must be taken up 
either with pincers or between folds of paper, and 
can be inserted without the slightest pain to the child 
and very easily. Then keep it in place for a moment. 
The bottle containing them must be kept in a cool 
place. This method is a thousand times better than 
using an injection for a child under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Sweet Spirits of Nitbe. (Spirits of nitre dulce.) 
When it is desired to produce sweating the sweet 
spirits of nitre is one of the best of remedies, but it 
must be given for this purpose in very small doses, 
and best diluted with water. The dose should be 
repeated every few minutes, and the body kept warm. 
As a remedy to act on the kidneys, nitre should be 
used with great care. It is necessary to give it in 
larger doses, at least a teaspoonful, and the diuretic 
action will be better if the body is kept cool. This 
use of the drug is to be made only by physicians. 

For the sweating effect, one teaspoonful added 
to half a glass of water and sipped, or a teaspoonful 
taken every fifteen minutes is the best way. 

Syrup of Ginger has a good effect on the stomach, 
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besides being a valuable means of disguising the 
taste of disagreeable drugs. Its effect is that of a 
stomach stimulant. 

Sykup of Hypophosphites Compound. This very 
common and familiar remedy has a well-earned repu- 
tation in the scrofulous states of the children of con- 
sumptive parents, or those children which have 
developed a tendency toward tuberculosis. Like the 
syrup of lime it must be given for a long time, so 
that the nourishment of the tissues may be deeply 
affected by it. It is excellent in all cases of disease 
of the bones in children. It contains also a little iron, 
enough to gradually enrich the blood. The dose is 
one teaspoonful three times a day for a child six or 
seven years old, when ordered by the attending 
physician. 

Syrup of Ipecac. This or some similar mixture like 
the wine of ipecac should be kept in every house 
where there are children, because it occasionally 
becomes necessary to cause a child to vomit and this 
is the best and safest means of bringing it about. It 
is much to be preferred to hive syrup for reasons 
already stated. The wine and the syrup are about 
the same strength. The dose of each to loosen a 
cough or relieve a sore throat or to break up a cold 
is about fifteen drops repeated every hour. The dose 
to produce vomiting is one to two teaspoonsful 
repeated every fifteen or twenty minutes until the 
vomiting begins. 

Syeup of the Iodide of Ikon. I have spoken else- 
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where of this remedy, in connection with the sub- 
ject of tonsilitis and sore throat, but any word about 
it would bear repeating on account of the splendid 
efficiency of the remedy. 

It contains 5 per cent, ferrous or iron iodide. That 
means that there is enough iron in it to soon supply the 
needs of the system of a child. Most children with 
chronic tonsilitis soon become anemic and suffer 
from this cause the more on account of the poor aera- 
tion of the blood. A child who breathes through his 
mouth always needs attention of a physician. The 
habit also needs correction by careful training. The 
dose of the syrup is three to ten drops in a teaspoon- 
ful of simple syrup thrice daily. Care must be taken 
to see that the teeth are properly rinsed after it has 
been taken. 

This remedy also works slowly and requires a long 
time to do good, but the benefit is radical, and not 
one such dose will be taken by a child without doing 
its modicum of good. Let the doctor decide when 
and how long to give it. 
Syeup op the Lactophosphate of Lime. I have 
taken occasion elsewhere to describe the Action of this 
valuable remedy in the rickets of childhood. Its 
good effects when given for a long time are hardly 
to be over-estimated. It has a powerful effect on 
the nutrition of the body, especially on the nerve cells, 
and helps to build up the system generally. When- 
ever a child shows failing nourishment it is safe to 
administer it,. The dose is one to two teaspoonsful 
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three times a day, but is to be given only under orders 
from a physician. 

Syrup Rhubarb Akomatic. See Rhubarb. 

Syrup White Pine Compound. This syrup, contain- 
ing white pine bark, wild cherry, spikenard, balm of 
gilead buds, bloodroot, chloroform, sassafras, and a 
small amount of morphine sulphate, is a most valua- 
ble expectorant and cough sedative for children or 
adults. Dose fifteen drops to a teaspoonful diluted 
in water, and repeated every two or three hours. 
Good also in chronic coughs. 

Talcum, Soapstone, or French Chalk is a silicate of 
magnesium. It is employed in the arts as a clarify- 
ing agent. 

Talcum Toilet Powder. For domestic use many 
preparations of this powder are sold, some of them 
containing too many impurities and too great an 
excess of alkalies or of rancid perfume oils. It is 
well worth while to purchase the best of these prep- 
arations, inasmuch as there is such great difference in 
the manufacture. The surest and most reliable is 
that prepared by Squibbs. It is sold only at the drug 
stores. It is perfectly pure, non-irritating and absorb- 
ent, and is the only kind to be used in the nursery. 

Tamarinds are tropical laxative fruits, used sometimes 
to make flavoring extracts, and for wines. Tamarind 
is an ingredient of the confection of senna. 

Tannic Acid, or Tannin, represents the vegetable 
astringents. It is an ingredient of oak bark, nut* 
galls, rhatany, kino, etc., valuable when desired, but 
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very much in the way when astringents are not 
wanted, as in the favorite beverage, tea. These 
astringent properties are decidedly useful as a local 
application in flabby states of the mucous mem- 
branes, such as piles, external and internal, atonic 
dyspepsia, sweating and tender feet, sore nipples, 
and the like, the effect being local in each case. It is 
used a good deal as a local application in glycerine 
for the Telaxed conditions of the membranes and 
vaginal walls which are common in some forms of 
female weakness. 

To get the tannin or astringent principle out of 
any herb, such as white oak bark all that is necessary 
is to boil it from a few minutes to an hour. This 
makes a good wash for tender feet, etc. 

Tansy. This is the common tansy of the gardens, and 
is sometimes used in the form of a tea to bring on 
the menstrual periods, but is an unsafe remedy. 
Large doses cause abdominal pain, vomiting, con- 
vulsions and loss of consciousness. 

Tar is one of the familiar remedies for cough, and has 
real value. It contains creosote, but authorities agree 
that creosote is not the only valuable ingredient of 
tar. In chronic bronchitis, or in the advanced 
stages of acute bronchitis, it is a most useful stimulant 
expectorant. The syrup of tar is the best prepara- 
tion for internal use, having a bland and soothing 
effect. In chronic inflammations of the skin, also, 
tar is one of the best of remedies. It is made into an 
ointment of the strength of about one part tar to 
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three parts vaseline or any convenient form of fat. 
Wool-fat, or lanoline is one of the best excipients. 
Tabtab Emetic, as an emetic is best given for house- 
hold use in the form of the compound syrup of 
squills, which contains tartar emetic in the strength 
of one grain to the ounce of the syrup. The dose 
is therefore fifteen to thirty drops (one-fourth to one- 
half teaspoonful) . But tartar emetic, as I have al- 
ready stated, is not a good emetic, for the reason that 
it is slow in its action, and then keeps up the vomiting 
for some time after the stomach has been emptied. 
The feeling of nausea or sickness all over the body 
is sometimes intense. The drug is depressing also. 
For these reasons this remedy is seldom used when 
any other can be had. It is used only under the doc- 
tor's directions. 

As a diaphoretic, that is, to produce sweating and 
break up a cold, and loosen a cough, and relieve a 
tight bronchitis, hive syrup in very small doses, not 
enough to cause sickness at the stomach, is a useful 
remedy. The dose of the hive syrup, or compound 
syrup of squill, the only compound in which tartar 
emetic is permissible in the home, is five to fifteen 
drops. It is not used at all for persons whose vitality 
is low. 

As an arterial sedative, that is, when the fever is 
high and the face flushed, and the patient strong, 
as in the very first stages of a broncho-pneumonia, 
hive syrup in small doses affords great relief and 
does positive good. 
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Tabtabic Acid is the acid of the grape, and occurs in 
grape juice. When the juice ferments the acid is 
developed, and being insoluble in this menstruum, it 
collects in the bottom of the cask, and is shipped and 
known in oommerce as argol tartar. Being less 
valuable than the acid of the lemon, or citric acid, 
tartaric acid is not used in medicine except as an 
ingredient of other mixtures. 

Terebene is a new and valuable internal antiseptic, 
used as a disinfectant of the intestinal canal in doses 
of five drops given in a syrup or on sugar. It is pure 
and more reliable for internal use than the common 
turpentine, and has the same valuable effect. 

Thymol is derived from several sources, principally 
from the oil of thyme. It is expensive and the odor 
is objectionable for some purposes, but it is still use- 
ful as an antiseptic. Its chief use, however, has 
developed within the last few months as the most effi- 
cient of all remedies against the hook-worm. The 
ordinary antiseptic dose is two grains, but the anthel- 
mintic dose is about ten grains. As the drug some- 
times produces ill effects when in such large doses, 
it is necessary always that its use for hook-worms be 
under the direction of a physician. It is not a safe 
drug for people to use at home in these large amounts. 

Thybobd Glands. Thyboid Extbact. Desiccated 
Thyboids. These are all the newly official prepara- 
tions of the thyroid glands of sheep, and make a most 
welcome addition to our list of remedies for distur- 
bances of the nutrition such as occur in goitre, and in 
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myxodoema, against which ailments we were pow- 
erless before the discovery of the practical use of 
these glands. 

Even for household use in goitre, or enlarged neck, 
this remedy is practicable. Tablets are for sale in 
the drug stores which are to be taken thrice daily, and 
continued for some weeks. The two-grain tablets are 
large enough for home use. It is much better, how- 
ever, in all such cases, to consult a physician and to 
use the drug under his direction. Its use should be 
discontinued at least for a time when a certain stage 
is reached, to be resumed later on. These explana- 
tions of the nature of this and other drugs are offered 
merely for the sake of general information, not by 
any means to encourage the use of the remedies by 
persons who are not physicians. 

Tinctuke Arnica. See Arnica. 

Tincture Benzoin Compound. Friar's Balsam. 
This balsam comes from a tree which grows in Peru. 
Benzoin is used in many compounds. In catarrhal 
inflammations of either the skin or mucous mem- 
branes, it has long had favorable mention, but of 
more recent years is used more in catarrhal inflam- 
mations of the bladder and the whole urinary tract. 
It is especially useful in inflammation of the bladder. 
It purifies the contents, and renders them normally 
acid. It is prepared in the form of a white flaky 
acid, and given in doses of ten to twenty grains in 
solution. The compound tincture, or Friar's balsam, 
is used especially in chronic bronchitis as a stimulat- 
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ing expectorant, and is one of the best remedies we 
have. The dose for this purpose is from fifteen to 
thirty drops, repeated every three or four hours. 

Tincture Capsicum and Mykeh. (Hot Drops. Num- 
ber Six.) This is the old-fashioned remedy for colic 
or stomach-ache, and is a very good one. It helps to 
expel the gas and relieve the pain. Dose, fifteen to 
thirty drops. 

Tincture Iodine. See Iodine. 

Tincture Iron Chloride. See Iron. This tincture 
is used internally for the purpose of feeding the 
system and the tissues on iron, or rather of supply- 
ing the blood with iron when it is short of that ele- 
ment. It is to be given in syrup, and not with any 
other remedy. The dose of the tincture is about five 
drops in a teaspoonful of syrup. It should be taken 
after meals and continued for some time. 

Tincture Opium. See Laudanum. 

Toilet Preparations. See Index. 

Trikresol is one of the very strongest of antiseptics, as 
it contains about 100 per cent, cresols. One to five 
drops to the ounce of hot water, or about one-fourth 
to one teaspoonful to the pint, makes a solution of 
sufficient antiseptic strength for any surgical pur- 
pose. It is therefore quite cheap and sure. It has 
the advantage of not attacking instruments or the 
containing vessel, but on the other hand is a power- 
ful poison, and therefore should be labeled if kept 
in the house, and is best kept in weak solution. A 
solution of the strength of fifteen drops to the pint 
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makes a most excellent gargle in all forms of putrid 
sore throat. The same strength is also good for gen- 
eral household use in the washing of sores, either 
fresh wounds or those discharging pus and needing 
antiseptic dressings. 

Teional. This is another new and valuable remedy, 
one of the "coal-tar" products. It is one of the very 
best to produce a natural sleep, and is an effective 
remedy to quiet over-excited nerves. There is no 
harm in using it. The dose is about ten grains. It 
may be given in larger dose, but this amount is usu- 
ally sufficient. It is best given in hot water or tea. 

Teiticum Repens, or Couch Grass, is a remedy which 
I have recommended in the foregoing pages for pain- 
ful inflammation of the bladder. It is very soothing 
to those surfaces. As it has no other use the reader 
is referred to the paragraph on that subject. 

Tboches are not used as much as they used to be, 
although there are a good many more and better 
kinds made now than formerly. They are for dis- 
solving in the mouth for the relief of sore throat and 
bronchitis. Those containing ammonium chloride 
and cubebs are the most effective. 

Tuberculin (mentioned here only as a matter of infor- 
mation). This substance is a glycerine extract of 
pure cultures of tubercle bacillus. It is used by 
physicians and veterinarians in doses of one-twelfth 
to one-sixth grain, for the purpose of finding out 
whether or not a person or an animal has tubercu- 
losis. If so, a certain "reaction" occurs. It is per- 
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f ectly safe, and produces no effect whatever unless 
tuberculosis is present. 
Tuepentine. Here is one of the best of all house- 
hold remedies. It is always to be had, or should be, 
and is one of the most powerful antiseptics known. 
In addition to this effect it takes out the soreness 
from a bruise or fresh wound, whether the skin is 
broken or not. While there are some exceptions, the 
majority of people do not find turpentine at all pain- 
ful when poured on or into even a fresh wound, pro- 
vided it be not applied on a cloth and covered up. 
It should be left exposed to the air for a few minutes 
or seconds after the turpentine is applied, so that the 
volatile parts of the turpentine, which appear to be 
the irritating ones, may evaporate. 

When a nail is run into the foot, or a splinter under 
Appfr the finger nail, or when the hammer has hit the fin- 
ger instead of the nail, pour on turpentine. Wait 
a minute and pour on some more. After two or 
three such applications bandage the part if the skin 
has been broken. A similar application can be made 
if needed in two or three hours, but there is no other 
remedy which will so quickly and so surely take out 
the soreness and the pain as this. Besides it is thor- 
oughly antiseptic and disinfectant. 

The familiar "Fourth-of-July" wounds— those of 
the toy pistol and the fire-cracker — are dangerous 
and fatal, not because they are severe in themselves, 
but because the child was playing in the yard about 
the house or on the street, and garden soil is the f avor- 
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ite habitat and breeding-ground of the bacillus of 
tetanus, or lock-jaw, and it is this germ that kills. 
If not too severe the wound often heals before the 
real trouble develops. Then lock-jaw suddenly 
comes on and it is too late. 

Get all the dirt, shreds of clothing, wadding, etc., Nothing 
out of the wound. Cleanse it thoroughly with water JJ^.J 
that has been boiled in order that it may be sterilized, ******" 
use a clean brush to wash out the wound so that the 
washing may be thorough, and then pour turpentine 
into it freely. Do not cover up the wound until the 
turpentine has evaporated, and hold it so the 
excess of turpentine will run out. After subjecting 
the wound to the free effect of turpentine for a few 
minutes, care being taken that the turpentine has not 
collected in the wound so that too much of it shall 
not become absorbed, pack with gauze or absorbent 
cotton, preferably that saturated with iodoform, and 
dress the wound again in the same way in a few 
hours. 

A wound treated in this way, whether it be of a 
toy pistol, a rusty nail, or of any other of the usual 
methods of getting lock-jaw, will never result in this 
calamity. It is all a question of proper disinfection 
of the wound, and we should not hear of the fatali- 
ties from lock-jaw following these injuries as often 
as we do. Some surgeons say leave such a wound 
open. It may be best to pack the gauze very lightly, 
but the gauze packing is certainly a safe protection. 

For the internal use of turpentine see Terebene, 
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which is purer. But when the terebene cannot be 
had, turpentine itself is useful. In four or five drop 
doses on sugar or in the form of an emulsion it is 
valuable in intestinal colic, and especially so when in 
typhoid fever the tongue gets dry and brown. 

Turpentine Stupes. In bronchitis, and in intestinal 
colic, when a counter-irritant effect is desired over 
a large surface, this is the best remedy. Pour into a 
plate half to one teaspoonful turpentine. Dip a 
cloth of the size wanted into boiling water, wring it 
out, then dip into the turpentine and apply hot to 
the skin. It will sting when applied in this way, but 
will not usually blister. It may be left on from one- 
quarter to half an hour, according to the sensitiveness 
of the skin. The hot water dilutes the turpentine, 
and at the same time makes it more volatile, and 
more irritant, so that the effect is better. 

Turpeth Mineral. This is the yellow subsulphate of 
mercury. It is rather an obsolete method of giving 
mercury, but is still sometimes used in quarter-grain 
doses as an alterative. As an emetic, it is rarely used 
in croup in two-grain doses as it used to be. We are 
getting away from that manner of treatment of 
croup, but there may be some instances in which it is 
justified. The syrup of ipecac makes a safer and 
better remedy for family use. 

Urotropin. This is the brand name of a very useful 
drug which the druggist can furnish either under this 
name or that of the official U. S. Pharmacopeia. Its 
use is to disinfect the contents of the bladder, but as 
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it works best in an acid medium, some such acid as 
benzoic must be given with it if the urine is alkaline. 
The average dose is three grains, well diluted. It is 
better that it be administered under the direction of 
a physician. 

Uva Ubsi. See Bearberry. 

Valerian has been used in the nervousness of certain 
forms of hysteria, but is not so much used now. It 
is a nerve sedative and anti-spasmodic. The dose of 
the fluid extract is one teaspoonf ul. 

Verateum. The tincture of veratrum viride is used by 
physicians with very happy results as an arterial 
sedative in pneumonia to relieve the intense conges- 
tion of the lungs. Two or three doses of three drops 
each is as much as is generally given. It is a remedy 
which only the physician should use. 

Viburnum Prunifolium. See Black Haw. 

Vitriol. Blue vitriol is the sulphate of copper. It is 
not used in medicine. White vitriol is the sulphate 
of zinc. In solutions of one or two grains to the 
ounce it is used as an astringent eye-wash. 

Warburg's Tincture. This celebrated remedy comes 
to us from tropical countries where it has been used 
with great success in severe cases of chronic and 
malignant malarial poisoning. The dose is one to 
four teaspoonsful, but in the latter amount is not to 
be repeated more than once. The mixture makes also 
a good general tonic. 

Water of Ammonia (Aqua ammonia) . See 
Ammonia. 
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Whiskey. See chapter on The Truth About Whiskey. 

White Absenic. This is the common arsenic, or arsen- 
ious acid, first prepared by sublimation from the ores. 
See Arsenic. 

White Lead, or carbonate of lead, is the familiar kind 
which, mixed with linseed oil, constitutes the white 
lead paint. See Lead. 

Whooping Cough Tablets. In the distressing 
paroxysms of whooping-cough it is sometimes neces- 
sary, and very often best, to give the child some relief. 
A very excellent tablet has been devised by Squibbs 
for this purpose, containing antipyrine, heroin, 
drosera, belladonna, ipecac, and the oil of anise. 
These tablets can be purchased at the drug store by 
inquiring for Squibb's, and are safe and very useful. 
The dose is one tablet every hour or two until relieved, 
and then at longer intervals. 

Wild Cherry Bark is a cough sedative and tonic of 
some value. It is not alone, but as an ingredient of 
useful cough mixtures, however, that it is known. 

Wine of Coca has been so widely advertised as a cure- 
all that it needs some notice. Coca itself, aside from 
the wine element (which in most of the patent prep- 
arations is the main thing) , is a nerve stimulant and 
a muscle invigorator. This is demonstrated by the 
natives who chew the leaves when on their long and 
burden-bearing journeys. But the wine content cer- 
tainly overcomes any good effect of the coca in the 
usual article offered for sale. 

Wool-Fat. Adeps Lannae. Lanoline, This most 
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useful and modern discovery is made from the fat of 
sheep's wool. While it has a bland effect on the skin, 
it derives its chief value from the fact that it does not 
become rancid, and therefore serves as a most excel- 
lent excipient or vehicle for other drugs, and is used 
in making various salves. 

Wormseed. Chenopodium. Jerusalem Oak. This 
rank and odorous plant grows about the suburbs and 
waste places of our towns and cities. The oil of the 
plant is effective in doses of ten drops against the 
round-worm. Santonine is made from a superior 
variety which grows in the Levant, and in Europe. 
See Santonine. 

Yellow Jessamine. See Gelsemium. 

Yekba Santa; Mountain Balm; Consumptive's Weed. 
This is an expectorant, alterative, and anti-catarrhal. 
The leaves afford a rich resin, which is useful also to 
mask the disagreeable taste of cither drugs. 

Zinc. The effect of oxide of zinc salve is familiar to all. 
A newly official compound, the stearate of zinc, is 
also a most excellent sedative and soothing astringent 
powder which, dusted on or made into an ointment, 
dries excessive secretions, such as occur in "cold sores," 
also in perspiring feet and arm-pits. It can be used 
with the greatest freedom without bad effects. 
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"To the woman, whose destiny it is to remain a large share of 
the time at home, whose divinely appointed mission it is to 'guide the 
house! a new sphere of usefulness and efficiency opens with the knowl- 
edge that in sanitary matters an ounce of prevention is worth a ton 
of cure. There is nothing in hygiene that she cannot comprehend, and 
too often does she realize this and begin to study it, when, too late, 
she stands beside the still form of some precious one, slain by some one 
of those preventable diseases that, in the coming sanitary millennium, 
will be reckoned akin to murders/* — Mrs. Plunkett. 
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THE fact that the sum total of the "cost of 
living" has greatly increased during the first 
decade of the 20th century seems to be uni- 
versally recognized. What the causes are 
which have brought this about, as well as remedies 
therefor, has occasioned much discussion and exhibited 
a wide variety of opinions. 

Happily many of the real necessities have not very 
greatly increased in cost, and I desire to show ways in 
which we may avoid some of the expenses which we 
have thoughtlessly gotten into the habit of incurring. 

Keeping strictly within the lines of cost of living 
(not conducting business enterprises), it is worth 
while to note that necessary transportation to and 
from work (carfare, etc.), has not increased. It is 
only those who are reckless enough to indulge in auto- 
mobiles (or aeroplanes) , who find this cost materially 
increased, and they assuredly need not be regarded as 
objects for our solicitation. 

It is true that the cost of wearing apparel is some- indiru«*i 
what greater than in former years, but the question 8tMld * fd * 
may well be raised whether it is not our individual 
standards and demands rather than the manufac- 
turer's cost of most articles for wear that are at fault. 
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If the same materials do cost a shade more than the 
normal prices of ten to twenty years ago it is easy to 
see that this increase is more than counterbalanced by 
the present rates of wages, salaries, and income which 
generally prevail. 

But I believe that a very little observation will 
prompt the reader to agree with me when I say that 
the increased cost of living has arisen largely from 
two sources; both of which are under our control. 
Both are habits that we have grown into during the 
"years of plenty," and both are wellnigh universal. 
One is our frequent indulgence in luxuries, and the 
other may best be briefly expressed, perhaps, in the 
one word convenience. 

I am not disposed to croak. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve in happiness, especially in that form and degree 
of happiness which comes from not being pinched. 
But one needs only to watch a few persons or a crowd 
in business or out and in most any village, town, or 
city, to see that men, and especially women and girls 
expend more effort and more time and money in satis- 
fying their unnecessary inclinations and wishes than 
in supplying those which are necessary to their well- 
being. 

Indulgences in tobacco and drink among men are 
wellnigh if not quite offset by purchases due to fancy 
or appetite among young and middle-aged women. 
The automobile and the "show," especially the cheap 
ones, have helped to make us a generation of spend- 
thrifts, and we have little real excuse for complaining 
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of costs while we spend so much of our substance in 
the ways we do. 

The two ways just suggested are only samples. 
The multiplication of places where "soft" drinks and 
confectioneries are sold, and the crowds almost con- 
stantly buzzing about them, bear witness also to a pre- 
vailing weakness. 

The pity of it is that such fresh air encourage- 
ments as the automobile, the last and best gift of con- 
structive science to man — the boon of yesterday — is 
leading us into reckless ways. What the air-ship — 
wonderful gift of today — will do remains to be seen. 

Mr. Jas. J. Hill has well said that it is not the high 
cost of living as much as it is the cost of high living 
that is at fault. 

A Canadian authority writing recently on the in- 
creased cost of living in the Dominion attributes pres- 
ent conditions to: 

(1) The higher standard of living and require- 
ments of citizens generally. 

(2) A growing demand for luxuries. 

(3) Trust combines (in the United States) and 
increased prices demanded by them. 

(4) Diminished production in the Dominion. 

(5) Higher wages. 

(6) Increase in proportion of the non-producing 
population. 

In support of the latter he makes the interesting 
statement that while the urban population of the 
Province of Ontario has increased during the decade 
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prior to 1909 from 901,874 to 1,197,274, the rural 
population for the same period has actually decreased 
from 1,108,874 to 1,047,016. 

This must be taken in what the literary critics 
would call "the bad sense," that is, to mean an imag- 
inary rather than a real convenience. It is so nice and 
so handy to buy everything all ready prepared and 
cooked ready for serving I 

Whenever there is a real saving of either time, ef- 
fort, or cost, provided it be accomplished without too 
great a sacrifice of either one in order to save on the 
other, there is real economy. The very highest degree 
of economy may and is likely to go hand in hand with 
methods of the greatest convenience. But are we not 
sacrificing too much in the way of cost for the sake of 
a fancied convenience? We are getting into the habit 
of not being satisfied with merely convenient ways of 
doing things — we don't want to do them at all. 

There is a far-reaching difference when you come 
to follow it out to its legitimate, and indeed to its in- 
evitable consequences, between the resulting wealth 
and independence of that housewife who seeks to 
know of places where she can buy ready-cooked and 
ready-made things the cheapest, and that other one 
who studies the margins of difference in actual qual- 
ity and lasting powers between goods made to sell and 
goods sold to be made up; between the woman who 
seeks to avoid the duties of her household and the 
other who devises ways and means of doing things 
easily (but of doing them). 
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The one is merely a bargain hunter; the other is a 
queen of differentials — an embryo capitalist. The 
one will always be under the necessity of bearing her 
burden; the other will become able to employ servants 
if she prefers. The one will never accumulate money ; 
the other will learn when and how to clip her own 
coupons and draw her income. 

We will never go back to the old days of drudgery ow Days 
for women. No one would wish to. But neither must J^ rud ** ry 
she commit the still more fatal blunder of seeking 
ways of cultivated profligacy. And that is the very 
danger we are facing in most of our American cities. 

Instead of trying to shirk her domestic duties let 
the housewife be diligent in devising and employing 
labor-saving conveniences which will enable her the 
better to take advantage of the constant savings re- 
sulting from the use of raw materials. 

This article of convenience and economy will serve w* n**i*~ 
as an example of the problem I am trying to enun- 
ciate. Few appreciate its advantages. The principle 
of the fireless cooker is a simple and well-proven one 
of the economy and efficiency of retained heat. It is 
not strange that 90 per cent, of the heat generated 
in an ordinary cooking stove is lost, since we learn that 
the best railway locomotive can save in the form of 
power only seven per cent, of the heat (energy) con- 
tained in coal. 

The different fireless cookers are all constructed in 
much the same way, the purpose being to prevent 
radiation and loss of heat. Those which require par- 
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tial cooking of the food on the stove to begin with are 
apparently not the best. A very useful and practical 
one may be built by any person on some such plan as 
the following: 
How ^H ke Get a firm box of the size desired, say 18 inches 

c«ok«r deep and the same in width by two or two-and-one- 
half feet long. Fit into this a smaller tight box in 
such manner that a space of about one inch is left all 
about the inner box, which space is to be filled with 
some such material as finely-cut straw, sawdust, or 
better yet some kind of pulverized clay or asbestos. 
The manufacturers usually claim some sort of "dis- 
covery" or "invention" on their part for this purpose 
which makes their article super-excellent. But any 
good material will do. Divide the inner box into at 
least two compartments by a thick cross-partition. 
Make tightly fitting lids for each of the two compart- 
ments. Have a lining fitted into the compartments 
made of bright tin, since we know that a bright sur- 
face does not absorb heat as a dull one does. Let the 
heavy lid of the outer box, and also the lid for each 
compartment be lined with tin. Then secure four or 
five flat stones about an inch thick (soap-stone is 
best), for radiators, and two or three wire frames so 
fitted that they will rest only around the sides of the 
compartments. These are to support either a second 
dish if it is desired to put in two at a time, or a second 
radiator if it is required as in baking, one radiator 
being placed on the bottom and another above and 
resting on the wire frame. 
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A tireless cooker constructed on this plan does the no 
entire work, so that the food needs no preliminary S*nJ^i" 
cooking. All that is necessary is to heat thoroughly 
the radiators while a meal is being prepared or the 
water is being heated for washing dishes, then remove 
these radiators to the cooker and place over them the 
raw foods. They will not burn. But when, the next 
morning the cereals or baked fruit, or after several 
hours the baked or boiled meats and the vegetables 
as well as the pie or the pudding for dessert are 
wanted, they will be found to be so completely and 
deliciously cooked that the fiber will be tender and the 
flavors retained. If no radiators are used the food 
requires a preliminary cooking of about fifteen 
minutes. 

They will also be found hot and ready to serve, and 
if hot water is desired it may have been heated in the 
same way. Bread, cakes and pies can be cooked in 
this way on exactly the same plan as is done in a 
baker's oven. Such a device, even though it be crudely 
gotten up, will save much in both labor and fuel. We 
do not jump to an atrocious conclusion that all the 
fuel can be saved by them. Rather let us be content 
with a saving of 80 or 40 per cent, all along the line, 
and multiplying this profit daily. 

A barrel of flour costs an average of, say $6.00 the *»»■**• 
year around and the country over. The cost of the ofproporod 
yeast for bakings for the average family of five will 
run about fifty cents to the barrel of flour, i. e., count- 
ing fifty bakings. Other ingredients are of negligible 
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quantity and cost, but might possibly reach twenty- 
five cents, making a total of $6.75 per barrel. 

Different grades of flour vary considerably in 
bread returns, but the baker usually gets 300 loaves 
from a barrel of good flour, for which the consumer 
pays five cents each, or $15.00. This means a gross 
profit of $8.25, or 182 per cent. 

What thrifty housewife is there who would not 
furnish labor and fuel required at this price if she did 
but stop to reckon the difference? 

This enormous profit accounts for the baker's and 
pw the grocer's wealth, and the ability of both to main- 
tain expensive plants and heavy costs for wagons, 
teams, and men. Of course it all comes out of the 
consumer, and that fact alone should be sufficient to 
cause the careful person to consider. The very large 
amounts of the baker's purchases does not by any 
means account for his wealth and that of the middle- 
man, the grocer. 

If the barrel of flour lasts the family of five two 
months, the saving of 182 per cent, must be counted 
for that time. The total for the year is six times that, 
or 792 per cent, per annum. 

The above rate of saving is no greater for the staff 
of life than it is in the line of pastries. The baker 
cannot buy sugar much less than the housewife can, 
but he learns to use other things "just as good." The 
temptation to save on the cost of lard, eggs, sugar, 
etc., are too much for the average baker, as is too 
often evident in the flavor of his products. 
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On the side of hygiene and sanitation, which is the nwSMatwr 
first concern of this work, everything is in favor of ***** 



home-cooked foods. The sweet and wholesome bread 
and pastries made by the average American housewife 
are in striking contrast to the stock flavor of baker's 
goods. Pleasing flavor is one of the essentials to good 
digestion. 

A most atrocious and utterly false statement is 
credited to the president of the National Association 
of Master Bakers made at their annual convention at 
Kansas City this year (1911). The dispatches quote 
him as declaring: "This country is full of housewives 
who are proud of their cooking and who think they 
are doing their duty by baking at home. The long 
suffering stomachs of their families continue to pay 
the penalty of this mistaken sense of their duty." He 
is also quoted as saying that by so doing they are 
"committing murder," in all of which he has of course 
very far over-stepped himself. 

If such statements were ever made, of which there H«mec»©k- 
appears to be no doubt, they ought to be corrected, 
for entirely aside from the libel against a most es- 
teemed member of our civilization, the real facts are 
that the average American housewife is a skilful cook 
and that home-made bread and pastries are really very 
much more digestible than the boughten goods. 

And then, too, anyone who has watched the deliv- 
eryman bringing in the loaves hugged close in his 
dirty arms, and has noted his besmeared clothing, or 
in a basket from which he takes them with the same 
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gloveless hands that he drives and handles his horses 
with, will need no further evidence of danger from 
filth. 

In very many bakeries there is evidently a laudable 
effort to keep the room free from flies and other filth, 
but possibly no more generally so than in domestic 
kitchens. 

A great, though invisible economic loss is sustained 
^^ through illness due to eating infected fruits and 
vegetables, especially such as are eaten raw. So far 
as I know this has never been definitely traced. But 
one needs only to see the swarms of flies on uncovered 
fruits in many open markets or at almost any fruit 
stand, to be able to account for the prevalence of 
diarrheas, dysentery and death. There ought to be 
in every state, as there is for instance in Oklahoma, a 
law requiring vendors of fruits and vegetables to pro- 
tect them from flies and all other insects, as well as 
dust from the street, for there can be no doubt that 
fatal diseases are sometimes contracted through these 
sources. 

A medical friend of mine, who owns a large planta- 
tion in Mexico, says that one day as a fine branch of 
bananas was being carried in, a native bystander re- 
marked that there goes more "caliente" (fever) . On 
inquiry he learned that Mexicans regard bananas as 
fever producers. Believing the fruit itself to be in- 
nocent, he determined to find if possible where the 
trouble lay. He allowed a portion of the branches to 
be left exposed as usual to the accommodation of the 
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flies and other insects, and the peel soon became cov- 
ered with black spots and finally turned black all over 
in the customary way. 

But the other branches he caused to be protected J^ff^ 
from flies by screens, and this fruit mellowed without 
any black spots appearing on the peel, and by careful 
observations he was able to prove that when so pro- 
tected bananas could be eaten freely without danger 
of anyone getting fever from them. His explanation 
is that the germs which turn the peel black, and which 
are conveyed to the pulp by the fingers of the person 
handling or eating them, are what cause the infectious 
disease, and that when bananas are rightly protected 
from filth they are wholesome and nutritious. 

When we come to the question of "breakfast foods" hm*«* 
or cereals the rate of possible saving is greater than prepared 
in pastries and breads. The cheapest packages of the Food * 
prepared cereals cost not less than ten cents and weigh 
about one pound. The cost of the same weight of 
corn meal (a very much better food) , is less than two 
cents, or of rolled wheat or oats about the same, leav- 
ing a margin of 8 cents which goes to the manufac- 
turer and dealer. But this means a corresponding 
loss to the consumer — a loss of 4,000 per cent, daily, 
not the annual rate — and spells a too great sacrifice 
to "convenience." 

Take for instance a day's supply for a family of ten The savin* 
persons as one pound, which costs at least ten cents sireim 
for any manufactured article. The un-manuf actured 
article can be set for preparation at night in a fireless 
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cooker and be ready to serve hot in the morning. The 
cost of preparation has been nil, the radiators having 
been heated (or cooking begun if that style of cooker 
is used), during the preparation of the evening meal. 
The amount saved is 8 cents, which pays for a quart 
of fresh milk, or a pint of milk and cream. The prod- 
uct is delicious and very much more nutritious than 
the manufactured article. 

In the use of canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables the same principle holds, as I have suggested 
in the chapter on "Foods" Here the actual cost per 
meal may not be at so great variance, but the amount 
secured is. The average ten-cent, or fifteen-cent, or 
twenty-cent can of vegetables or the jar of preserved 
fruit holds almost nothing. Moreover the acid flavor 
of factory-preserved fruits is a constant rebuke to 
their use, and excites pity for those who use them. 

Prepared and cooked meats show an even greater 
ratio of loss if we follow closely the same grade of 
meats. The writer, while investigating this subject, 
met demands for cooked corned beef at 85 cents per 
lb. (11 cents, or 12 cents per lb. would have been high 
for the same cuts of fresh beef) , 40 cents per lb. for 
sliced bacon and ham; 80 cents for sausages; 50 cents 
for breakfast bacon sliced in jars; 88 cents per lb. for 
roasted (baked) chicken, etc., etc. These prices will 
of course vary with locality and slightly with markets 
and seasons. I wish to be understood as illustrating a 
fixed principle of home economics rather than trying 
to lay down a law. 
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The habit of buying foods already cooked is more 
prevalent in cities now than in towns and villages, but 
it appears to be spreading to the latter. This is un- 
fortunate on both economic and sanitary grounds. 

Another expensive habit is that of buying only the a*u**cwtB 
choicest cuts of meat. Here, again, convenience often exp^Li™ 
dictates the easier way, and at a cost of anywhere 
from 50 to 150 per cent. Many analyses have shown 
that the cheaper portions of the animal are quite as 
rich in nutriment as are the few parts which command 
the higher price simply because more often demanded. 

Careful test and observation on the part of any 
housewife will prove to her satisfaction, as it has al- 
ready to many, that in no single line can she make as 
great difference in the weekly expense accounts as in 
the line of meats. Her carefulness, too, in cooking 
until the fiber has reached a thoroughly tender state 
and her ingenuity and skill in preserving the flavor 
of the meats will be highly rewarded. 

It is time we were all awake to a very seductive i»«*«»»«i 
policy that is being pursued by manufacturers gener- «p»ck«c* 
ally for the purpose of greater gains, and to my mind 
the ingenuity displayed by them is today the best 
single explanation of the high cost of living. I refer 
to the increasing prevalence of package goods on the 
market. 

Now, there are some things to be said in favor of 
handling goods for the table in packages. On sani- 
tary grounds, this method is, under any present reg- 
ulations much to be preferred. But there is no ade- 
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quate reason why the public should not be protected in 
the supply of pure and clean goods in bulk. 

When honest values are given, much might well be 
conceded to package methods of retailing eatables, for 
the sake of convenience and cleanliness. Anyone, how- 
ever, will appreciate that the extra expense necessary in 
putting up the package appropriately and in a sanitary 
manner, would make it impossible for the manufacturer 
to give as great a quantity as could be sold profitably 
in bulk. 
Lefl Prt^I The contents of a five-cent package of soda crackers 
weighs about five and one-quarter ounces, net. The con- 
tents of a ten-cent package of soda crackers weighs 
about ten and one-half ounces, net. These are the 
weights of the comparatively fresh goods, such as are 
sold in all first class grocery stores. Bulk soda crackers 
can be bought at a much less price and when proper care 
is used in the handling and the goods are fresh, it is 
economy to use the bulk goods. 

And now the good housewife is saying to herself: 
"Oh, but the quality of the goods in the package is very 
much better." Precisely, but if as previously men- 
tioned, the bulk goods are fresh and are protected from 
contamination, there is no doubt but what they will 
prove as satisfactory as package goods of the same 
grade. And sometimes it is found that package goods 
are not fresh. It is always well, in the purchase of pack- 
age goods, to patronize the dealer who does not over- 
stock, who buys in small quantities and replenishes 
often. 
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In North Dakota, there is a law compelling the manu- wi*> i» w 
f acturer to print plainly on each package of goods the i*kot» 
net weight. 

If such a law was on the statute books of every state, 
the purchasing public could easily calculate the extra 
cost between package and bulk goods and considerable 
saving could be made by the purchase of bulk goods 
when they could be obtained fresh and from dealers who 
handle them properly. 

Often we are willing to pay njore for package goods 
put up by first class manufacturers, as we feel assured 
that they are fresh and perfectly clean and are more 
easily taken care of in the home. 

Frequently, however, little or no attention is paid by 
the purchaser to the difference in cost between the pack- 
age and bulk goods, which figures materially in the cost 
of living. 

Again, take the subject of prepared desserts of the Fr©«eii 
character of frozen delicacies. The materials required %!"£?** 
for making two quarts of ice-cream are about as follows. 

1 quart milk $0.08 

1 pint cream 20 

1 lb. sugar 07 

Com Starch 01 

1 egg 02 

Flavoring 02 

12 lbs. ice, S lbs. coarse salt 06 

Total $0.46 

or 28 cents per quart. 
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The average cost to the householder is 50 cents per 
quart. The saving is at the rate of 118 per cent, and 
the only additional outlay is a few minutes of time 
and labor. In the preparation of other ices, such as 
orange ice, lemon ice, sherbets, etc., the difference is 
even greater, for the cost of the fruit juices is less. 

HOUSEHOLD PRESERVATION OF FOODS 

It is poor economy to attempt to get along without 
ice when it can be had, or when there is not an es- 
pecially cool cellar. Above 60° F. the tendency to- 
ward putrefaction of animal foods and fermentation 
of the vegetable substances is very marked. It is still 
better to have the degree of cold for keeping things 
as near 40° F. as possible. Below 60° F., however, 
the multiplication of bacteria is not very rapid, and 
for many varieties not at all. 

For the winter months and colder latitudes ice is a 
luxury, and in no sense an economical necessity. 

Cleanliness of the ice-chest is an important item 
usually over-looked. Of course it must be well 
drained, but it must also be cleaned out and aired fre- 
quently, for most purposes as often as twice a week. 

Milk and butter should be kept in entirely separate 
chambers from vegetables and fruits, as they both 
absorb odors and flavors of all kinds readily. 
'^JJJJJ ^ no re frigerator * s available a very effective ice- 

box can easily be extemporized by placing a good 
tight box inside of a larger one, leaving a space all 
abdut the inner one which is to be filled in with saw- 
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dust or clean sand. A drain or outlet must be pro- 
vided for dripping water, and a tight lid. In the ab- 
sence of a compression hinge for the lid, a weight may 
be used. The ice will last longer if wrapped in heavy 
paper or impervious cloth so as to exclude the air and 
diminish evaporation. In this sort of ice-box a sepa- 
rate compartment can be arranged for the food, or it 
may be put directly upon the ice. 

Another and the opposite way of preserving foods ********* 
is to sterilize them by boiling. The main point in the 
use of any means of preservation is that it must be 
done before the food has begun to spoil. Fermented 
fruits are not quite so dangerous, but all animal foods, 
including eggs and milk, sometimes develop certain 
bacteria which excrete ptomaines and toxins of deadly 
poisonous nature, so that it is never quite safe to use 
such foods after they have become in the least tainted. 
These poisonous substances are not always evident to 
the taste or smell. They may occur, too, very early 
in the process of decay. It is these substances and not 
the metal of the cans that make canned and preserved 
meats dangerous. We have to bear in mind that the 
bacteria did the mischief as a rule before the meats 
were prepared for canning, and that now there is 
little evidence of the presence of their ptomaines. 
Sometimes they do give evidence of their existence by 
an unnatural odor, and the slightest odor of an un- 
natural character should be taken as a warning 
against making use of canned or preserved products 
of any kind. 
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There are more things to think of when considering 
i**s*o— the food questions than merely satisfying hunger and 
filling the stomach. There are necessities beyond 
even the nourishment of the body. The question 
always arises, How much of a load are we giving the 
system to carry? And here, again, arises the problem 
of getting rid of the bodily waste, both that portion 
which is made up of food taken into the alimentary 
canal but not absorbed, and that composed of the 
broken-down cells and fibers, and other products of 
tissue change which are being constantly thrown off 
in the process of elimination by the action of kidneys, 
skin and lungs. 

There are those who would emphasize the impor- 
tance of a meat diet, and others who would claim that 
fat meats and oils are necessary to give energy, and 
still others who would try to show that a strictly vege- 
table diet is best, and that it is wrong (and some would 
even say, a sin) to eat meat at all. But a careful 
consideration of the subject in all its phases will con- 
vince anyone that the system does require all of the 
different food elements, each for its own effects upon 
the entire system, and each contributing its particular 
part to the highest possible development of the body 
and mind. 

The real question is how best to get from our foods, 
and in what proportions we need those foods, all the 
elements which can best contribute to the develop- 
ment of our complex energies. The human race, on 
account of those complex energies and faculties, re- 
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quires certain food elements of quite varied nature. 
The carnivorous diet of the lion or the tiger contrib- 
utes to his quick action and high-strung mode of life, 
as well as to his fierce disposition; while at the further 
extreme the sluggish and wallowing pachyderm lives 
on roots, bulbs and watery grasses. Between them 
stand the great classes of equinidae and the bovidae, 
the horse and the cow families, whose higher classes 
of foods afford them the sugar and starches which 
contribute to their marvelous strength and endurance. 
The higher in the scale of life the animal is and the 
more specialized its functions, the greater the variety, 
of the food elements it requires. The fact will be 
readily appreciated then, that the human being de- 
mands a very much more diversified diet to meet his 
natural requirements. 

The balanced ration seeks to provide all these needs, J?™^ 
and more than that. It means "an adjustment of the 
properties of foods so that all needed ingredients are 
to be found," a food supply so adjusted that the sys- 
tem shall have the right proportions of everything 
needed, and not become loaded with waste materials. 

It is a fact neither often considered nor generally 
recognized that one-sixth of the bodily energy is esti- 
mated to be the amount required to digest a full meal. 
Consider then what proportion must be required to 
dispose of an engorged or stuffed condition, and you 
will need to look no further for an explanation of 
your feelings after a Thanksgiving or Christmas din- 
ner, or even after the accustomed Sunday dinner. 
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CALORIES 



Number 

•fCalerlee 

Needed 



Calorie 



For the sake of a convenient and universal standard 
the different items of the balanced ration are meas- 
ured by the number of "calories" each contains. It is 
not to be supposed that when one uses the term calo- 
ries he would assert or have any one infer that the 
value to the system of any food depends wholly upon 
the number of calories it contains, or even that it will 
yield up for absorption. But in a general way the 
standard is useful 

It is true, also, in a general way, that the actual 
needs of an average man for the different grades of 
activities are pretty well figured out. 

About 1,800 calories daily are required for a man 
weighing 182 lbs., at middle life, and not engaged in 
active labor. For a man weighing 150 lbs., 2,100 calo- 
ries per day are required during periods of inaction, 
but while doing hard work, from 2,500 to 8,000 
calories per day are necessary. 

A calorie (sometimes spelled calory) , is the amount 
of heat required to raise 1 gram of water from zero 
centigrade to 100° centigrade, or, which is the same 
thing, 100 grams of water from zero cent, to 1 degree 
cent. In distinction from other uses of the word this 
is sometimes more specifically called centuple or 
rational calorie. 

But for greater convenience and to avoid the use of 
fractions the term calorie, as generally used, means 
the amount of heat required to raise one kilogram of 
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water from zero to one degree centigrade. This is 
sometimes called the grand, or large calorie. It offers 
a more convenient basis of calculation, or unit, for the 
reason that so many of the different articles of food 
contain in one pound less than one thousand calories, 
and in such cases whole numbers can be used instead 
of fractions. So this is the meaning of the term 
calorie as used in this work. 

Fortunately for the convenience of anyone who 
wishes to get a better idea of the value of our various 
foods, the number of calories contained in each pound 
has been quite definitely determined. I give in the 
subjoined list, the findings of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as reported in Bulletin No. 
28, which will be found very useful, and which I com- 
mend to the reader for frequent reference. 

This is not to be understood as suggesting that each JJ'SJJJJJ* 
person figure up the exact amount of proteins, car- rood » 
bohydrates and fats, and the number of calories re- 
quired of each class, that he ought to consume each 
day. Nothing so laborious as that. But a better 
knowledge of what of value the different foods con- 
tain, and how best to meet and satisfy fully his daily 
demands, and how he may know when he is on a rea- 
sonable diet, as well as to secure the amount he re- 
quires in the most economical way — all these are well 
worth any person's observation. 

From the proteins, percentages of which may be The I**** 
learned from the above table for any one of the com- 
mon foods we derive "brawn," or muscle, and con- 
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TheOarb*- 
hjtruUm 



TtoFfcts 



Water 



nective tissue. They are essentially tissue builders. 
Besides those found in the animal foods (lean of 
meat, eggs, milk and cheese), it may be noted that a 
vegetable protein, the gluten of wheat, is an impor- 
tant ingredient of that staple. Indeed this is one of 
the cheapest and most easily digestible forms of pro- 
tein, and therefore most generally useful. 

From the carbohydrates, found chiefly in vegetables 
and fruits, including cereals, we manufacture much 
of our energies and develop the heat of the body, 
which, as we have previously seen, is but another 
form of energy. Such of the carbohydrates as are 
not immediately consumed may be stored up in the 
system in the shape of fats. 

From the fats we derive energy and heat directly, 
any surplus being usually stored up in the tissues for 
future use* 

Water, an unexpectedly large quantity of which is 
needed for the daily use of the system in its various 
physiological processes, is seen by this table to con- 
stitute a major portion of all the foods. This, 
besides the additional large amounts taken in the 
form of drinks, makes up the requirement for sol- 
vents and carrier of nourishment to the tissues. 

All the needs of the system are thus met, but not 
by any one kind of food. 



ECONOMIES 

Bulletin No. 28, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, gives the following percentages of protein 
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and fats in the different food substances named, also the number 
of grand calories in a pound of each, the edible portions alone 
being considered. 

Article of Food. Per Cent Per Cent Calories 

of Protein of Fats per Lb. 

Beefsteak 23.5 20.4 1300 

Loin of Veal 21. 8. 730 

Leg of Lamb 19. 16.5 1055 

Leg of Mutton (roast) 26. 22.5 1420 

Ham (fresh) 18.5 17.7 1075 

Chicken (young) 21.5 2.5 505 

Turkey (young) ...: 21. 23. 1360 

Round Steak 22. 13.6 950 

Porterhouse 22. 20.4 1270 

Sirloin 13.8 48.7 2090 

Salt Codfish 25. .03 410 

Salt Mackerel 17. 22.6 1345 

Canned Sardines 23. 18. 1260 

Canned Salmon 22. 12. 915 

Fresh Oysters 6. 1.3 280 

Fresh Hens' Eggs 13.5 12. 760 

Fresh Butter 1.0 85. 3605 

Full Cream Cheese 26. 2.14 1950 

Milk (entire) S.S 4. 325 

Whole Wheat Bread 9.4 4. 1140 

Oyster Crackers 11.3 7.5 1965 

Soda Crackers 9.8 7.3 1925 

Apple Pie 3. 4.3 1270 

Gelatin 91.4 0.1 1705 

It will be noted as an interesting feature of the 
above table that it includes the values of the various 
foods named expressed in calories, the new term with 
which we are becoming familiar. 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF MILK AS COMPAKED WITH 
SOME OTHER FOODS 

Milk and milk products contribute much more to 
our nourishment than we generally suppose. Milk 
takes its place among our staple supplies as a food, 
not as a drink. There is about the same nutritive 
value in a quart of milk as is contained in three-quar- 
ters of a pound of beef steak, or in six ounces (half a 
small loaf) , of bread. While we can appropriate and 
gain nutrition from about two-thirds the weight of 
bread and one-third the weight of beef, about one- 
eighth of the entire weight of milk goes to our 
nourishment. Moreover the remaining and useless 
part of the bread and beef consist of substances which 
are less easily disposed of and gotten rid of than are 
the remaining seven-eighths of the milk of which is 
chiefly water. A glass of milk taken slowly and 
with the meal adds quite as much to the nutritive 
value of the meal as a quarter of a small loaf of 
bread or a small slice of beef. 

The accompanying chart shows the composition 
and food value of average milk, and a diagrammatic 
comparison with some other foods in this respect. It 
is taken from Farmer's Bulletin 868, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It will be noted that the entire 
space across the page on any one line is divided into 
ten smaller spaces. Each of these smaller spaces 
represents ten per cent, of the entire substance of the 
food named on its line. The proportion of each 
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ingredient, including refuse substances and water, is 
thus graphically shown. 

Milk is thus seen to be a valuable food. It is not Mnka 

Valuable Food 

by any means a complete or universal food for the 
adult. Each animal mother does under normal cir- 
cumstances provide a food which completely nour- 
ishes her young as long as it is young, and some ani- 
mals, such as the cow and the goat furnish nourish- 
ment suitable in some measure to the offspring of 
others such as the human. But as a rule some modi- 
fication is required for the infant child, and it cannot 
be said that any kind of milk is suitable food for the 
adult for any great length of time. 

Buttermilk and skim milk also have each a definite 
food value as shown in the table elsewhere. It will 
be seen from this chart that skim milk and buttermilk 
are lacking in only the one ingredient, fat. When 
this constituent is provided in some other way, as in 
fat of meat or nuts, or even in the fat producing 
starches and sugars, either drink serves an excellent 
purpose. 

The comparative cost of milk and milk products Nutrient 
on a basis of their nutrient value as related to the S2£awd 
other foods is well shown in the chart on another 
page. The nutrient value of milk cannot of course 
be gained by the price per quart, but the comparative 
values are well illustrated. The chart is issued by the 
same authority as that named above. It shows that 
milk, except that which costs ten cents per quart, is 
quite as cheap as a source of protein food as any ani- 
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mal food except cheese and very cheap fresh meat or 
salt fish. Protein foods are the most expensive as a 
class, and the demand for them is universal, so this 
is an important item. 

These are the most important of the dairy prod- 
ucts on account of the facility with which they are 
kept and shipped. The chart shown elsewhere, also 
taken from reports of the Agricultural Department, 
shows their relative value. It will be noted that the 
homely but excellent and delicious cottage cheese has 
its value also. It is estimated that about one-sixth 
of the food of the average family, is furnished by 
milk and its various products. 

SOME USEFUL FACTS ABOUT BEVERAGES 

Both the injurious and the beneficial effects of 
coffee and tea are widely misunderstood, and this 
lack of correct knowledge of their effects and the 
particular ingredients in each to which those effects 
are due, leads to grave misapprehensions with regard 
to them. Everyone should know the truth for if one 
is wise enough to follow it no harm will be done 
by their use. 

Those extracts that we may see quoted from some 
Parisian or German Journal, or any other trade jour- 
nal, are almost certain to be a specious form of argu- 
ment skilfully phrased to extol some certain brand by 
casting a false glamour over the alleged but always 
secret process of preparation, and this for the sole 
purpose of bringing much wealth to the coffers of the 
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manufacturers of that particular brand. Such state- 
ments are worse than valueless, because often false 
and misleading. 

As a matter of fact both coffee and tea are very wh*c«*«e 
simple as regards those elements contained in either, 
which affect the human system. There are in coffee 
only three such ingredients, and we may easily en- 
quire into the effects of each. They are the two alka- 
loids, called caffeine and tannin and a mild empyreu- 
matic vegetable oil which never does any other harm 
than to sometimes cause indigestion when an excess of 
coffee is taken. 

Caffeine is the ingredient which is just now receiv- 
ing most attention from the wise ones of the trade 
journals, who evidently know nothing about its phys- 
iological effects upon the system. Besides being 
derived from the dried berries of Caffea arabica, caf- 
feine is also manufactured from the dried leaves of 
Thea siniensis, from the Gurana of Brazil, and from 
the Kola-nut of Africa. Caffeine is the alkaloid, or 
the active principle, of coffee. Take it away and you 
will take away all there is of coffee. It may be 
noticed that this talk originates mostly with those 
manufacturers who have set up a claim to some pro- 
cess for getting rid of an alleged poisonous element 
in coffee. But caffeine is not the injurious element 
in coffee at all. It is one of our purest and least 
objectionable of all brain and heart stimulants. Its 
use in moderate and reasonable degree is recognized 
as producing no harmful after-effects. Ask your 
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physician whether he does not regard the citrate of 
caffeine as one of the safest, least objectionable, and 
most valuable of all heart and brain stimulants, and 
he will give you an affirmative answer every time. 
""^fT* 1 — A word about stimulation. All this fallacious talk 

of ftttern- 

about "de-caff einizing coffee" bases itself upon the 
assumption that anything which stimulates the brain 
and heart are for that reason injurious when used 
regularly. But that is not true. Food is stimulating, 
the different kinds of food only varying in this 
respect. A thought may be more stimulating than 
food, or even than the drug in question. The wake- 
fulness attributed to the effects of coffee at night is 
doubtless more often due to some mental or emotional 
excitement of the same occasion. 

It is not to their stimulating effects that tea and 
coffee owe certain common prejudices against them, 
for the modicum of stimulation is not such as to be 
followed by a corresponding period of depression, 
and is not injurious to the average person. Besides, 
it has been shown by physiologists that this class of 
stimulants (classed by Prof. H. C. Wood as "anti- 
spasmodics"), do not act above and beyond one's 
normal strength, but only to bring vital forces, when 
diminished from any cause, back and up to their nor- 
mal state. This sort of stimulation is sometimes quite 
necessary, and is never harmful. 

Of tannin, the other alkaloid found in coffee, noth- 
ing favorable can be said. It is purely a vegetable 
astringent. Its deleterious effects as causing chronic 
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constipation are therefore generally understood. 
Tannin occurs in great abundance in oak and other 
barks, and is the active principle of almost all the 
vegetable astringents except kino and nut-galls. Use- 
less as it is, however, it is all there is left of coffee 
when the caffeine has been "extracted." 

Tea, the favorite drink of women in this country what-re* 
and of everybody in England is even more simple OB "* 
in its composition than coffee. It contains caffeine 
in practically the same strength per cup as coffee 
does. Yet we never hear of any process for extract- 
ing the "poisonous" caffeine from tea. It is to the 
caffeine found in tea that it owes both its flavor and 
its usefulness. Tea does not contain any vegetable 
oils, which accounts for its better agreement with the 
digestive process than coffee. But tea does contain 
tannin in very much larger proportion even than coffee 
does, and it is to this that the harmful effects above 
mentioned (constipation), are due. 

The one redeeming fact about the occurrence of jJ2»r*» 
tannin in both tea and coffee is that being much less ■■*<*«••• 
freely soluble than caffeine, which is the desirable 
element in either, it is not found in an appreciable 
amount in either tea or coffee when properly made. 
The secret of making coffee so that these harmful 
ingredients may not be extracted, but may be left in 
the "grounds" is to draw and use it as quickly as 
may be after it has reached the boiling point. By so 
doing we get the caffeine only, and the injurious 
ingredients are left behind. The so-called "de-tan- 
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nated" coffee might be all right if the tannin were 
actually extracted, which, however, was not the case 
in some samples tested by the writer. Percolated or 
"drip" coffee is excellent because the tannin and oils 
are by this method extracted. 

These precautions as to the making of coffee apply 
with especial emphasis to the brewing of tea. Every 
intelligent tea drinker realizes the difference between 
the delicate flavor of a cup of tea freshly and rightly 
made, and one that has been allowed to stand for even 
a few minutes after steeping. The freely soluble 
caffeine is extracted from the leaves immediately by 
boiling water. Then, in three or four minutes the 
leaves begin to yield their tannin, which is much less 
readily soluble, and an otherwise delicious, cheering 
and harmless beverage has thus been made both 
obnoxious to the delicate taste and positively harm- 
ful to the system. 

In so far, then, from the caffeine in tea and coffee 
being injurious, it is the one ingredient in either to 
which they owe their very general acceptance — aye, 
and their usefulness as staples in the dietary of man- 
kind. The reason that none of the so-called "cereal" 
coffees, do or even can supplant them is that they all 
lack this very ingredient, caffeine. The harm that 
coffee may do belongs, not to the caffeine it contains, 
but to the way in which its vegetable oils and its 
tannin may impair the digestive process. Through 
this impairment, symptoms of supposed "nervous- 
ness" sometimes arise, but the way to avoid these is 
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to take the favorite beverage when freshly made in 
accordance with the above suggestions, and in mod- 
erate amounts and strength. One cup of coffee at one 
or two of the meals, and of tea at the other meals will 
injure no one. On the other hand the pint of strong 
coffee provided in our Army ration for each man 
three times a day is injudicious and does much harm, 
especially as it is usually boiled vigorously in the 
making. 

Roberts found that tea taken with bread and other Tannin 
starchy foods interferes with their digestion. He with "*** 
attributes the interference to the tannin found in tea, DI « i " Uo11 
as above stated, but found that tea, brewed for two 
minutes appeared to be as bad as when brewed for 
half an hour. A speck of soda added to the tea made 
it all right. He also found Chinese teas preferable to 
the Indian teas in this respect. 

Coffee also retards the digestion of bread and pota- 
toes, but does not interfere with the digestion of salt 
foods, ham, eggs, etc. Tea is less objectionable when 
milk is added. Caffeine, the alkaloid above men- 
tioned as found in tea and coffee, really favors diges- 
tion. It is the other ingredients in our favorite bev- 
erages which do the mischief. Cocoa is better for 
a person suffering from acid dyspepsia, but irritates 
some stomachs on account of its large percentage of 
fats. 



It appears that both tea and coffee do better and J27£ 
do less harm when taken into a stomach which is •ate**-* 
neither very full nor very empty. 
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The effect of the tannin is purely local. The vola- 
tile oils in coffee are slightly stimulating. Caffeine 
is decidely stimulating to the heart, and through the 
nerve centers to the brain. 

Hot tea warms the cold body by dilating the super- 
ficial blood-vessels and thus determining the blood to 
the skin. So, too, it cools the over-heated body. Iced 
tea cools only by the same means that any other iced 
drink does, namely, by absorbing from the tissues 
just so much heat as it takes to warm it. The quan- 
tity of an iced drink taken is therefore the main 
question. 

If tea or coffee do not interfere with digestion or 
co*ee? excite the nerve system unduly, and do not cause 
chronic constipation, they can be taken without harm. 
If digestion is "slow," coffee is less harmful than 
tea. In enfeebled digestion avoid both tea and 
coffee. It is better also to avoid either tea or coffee 
with or after "meat dinners." If afflicted with chronic 
gastric catarrh take neither tea nor coffee. 

Coffee and tea both require about one and one-half 
hours for digestion. Chocolate requires more than 
twice that time on account of the fats it contains. 
But while coffee and tea and cocoa are not foods in 
any sense, only stimulants, chocolate is. A half-pint 
of milk and two ounces of chocolate yields 400 
calories. 

Caffeine contained in either tea or coffee tends to 
increase rather than to diminish bodily waste and is 
therefore not good in wasting diseases. 
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The precise effect of either tea or coffee, as shown 
by experiments in which the strength and staying 
powers were measured by the ergograph, is to stimu- 
late but not to furnish food to a set of muscles. That 
is, they both abolish fatigue and relieve one of the 
sense of weariness, but, do not really nourish the 
body. After a time the muscles will lose their 
strength, and become exhausted, and then the caffeine 
will no longer revive them. 
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"Some day the wise man will attach the physician to his family, 
not to cure diseases but to prevent them. As a business matter it will 
be more economic.** — Dr. Jambs P. Warbassb. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

Adultebation of Gbound Spices. The Connecticut 
State chemist found in ground peppers: Wheat, corn, 
linseed meal, sandalwood, bean shells, buckwheat, red 
sawdust, dyes, cornmeal, rice, sand, sago, pepper 
shells, cocoanut shells and dirt. 

In other ground spices he found: Cocoanut shells, 
clove stems, rice flour, rice hulls, mustard hulls, 
tumeric, charcoal, sand, gypsum, sawdust, potato 
flour, wheat, cornmeal, bark, ground shells, sandal- 
wood, crackers and buckwheat. Moral: Do your own 
grinding. 

Albumen occurs in the white of eggs to the amount of 
12 per cent.; in watery part of the blood of meats 7 
per cent.; also to a lesser proportion in lean meats, 
brain and nerve tissues. Vegetable albumens are 
found in saps and in stems of peas; in the seeds of 
grasses; and in nuts, potatoes, turnips, carrots and 
cabbages. 

Almonds, to blanch. Soak in warm water till the hulls 
peel off, then dry. 

Amber, to mend. Oil the broken surface with linseed oil. 
Wrap in paper and hold near a gas jet till sticky, 
then bring together and hold till cold. Polish with 
whiting and olive oil, and rub with soft flannel or felt. 
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Ants, to destroy. Take of sulphur half pound and of 
potash one-quarter pound. Melt the two together in 
an earthen vessel till they unite, then cool. Then 
break and beat to powder. Dissolve a little of the pow- 
der in water and sprinkle about their haunts. 

Ants, Black, to drive away. Sprinkle about leaves of 
green wormwood. 

Ants. Both red and black ants can be driven away by 
sprinkling powdered borax or by squirting spirits of 
turpentine into their nests and the cracks through 
which they come. Or sink into the ground near their 
nests bottles of water with a little sweet oil on top. 
They drown in hordes, and soon disappear. 

Army Worms can be stopped by sprinkling strong salt 
solutions just ahead of them. 

Baking Powders. There is an immense profit in these 
very necessary powders as they are usually manu- 
factured and sold. Otherwise manufacturers could 
not do the extensive advertising they do. I give two 
receipts for very good baking powders which show 
what some of them at least can be made for. These 
are taken from the Scientific American handbook. 

B Acid phosphate of lime, 1% lb. 
Bicarbonate of soda, 1 lb. 
Powdered starch, 1% lb. Mix. 

At the rate of 7% cts. per pound for the phosphate 
of lime; 8% cts. per pound for the soda; and 2y 2 cts. 
per pound for the starch, this baking powder costs 
only 4^4 cents per pound. 
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9 Tartaric acid 1 lb. 

Bicarbonate of soda 1 lb. 
Powdered starch, % lb. Mix. 

Costs 11% cts. per pound. 

Bed-Buo Poison. A strong solution of the bichloride 
of mercury (Corrosive Sublimate) has been sold and 
used so much for this purpose that it has come to be 
called "bed-bug poison." It should never be used. 
I have personally known of deaths from taking by 
mistake a drink from a bottle of bed-bug poison left 
standing on the pantry shelf. It is a violent poison, 
and without odor to warn people against its presence. 
Spirits of turpentine is used with good effect by 
many, but a better and surer destroyer of the pests 
still is Persian Insect powder, or pyrethrum, blown 
into the cracks and all places where they can hide. 

Cabbage Worms, to destroy. Sprinkle ice-water on 
the cabbages. 

Camphor fumes will drive away mosquitoes. Evaporate 
a lump of camphor on a kitchen spoon over a flame ; or 
saturate a sponge with the tincture of camphor and 
hang it up in the room, and the mosquitoes will disap- 
pear. 

Corned Beef, to make the brine for. To each gallon of 
water add one and one-half pounds salt, one-half 
pound sugar, and one-half ounce each of saltpeter and 
potash. Boil, skim, and when cold pour over the meat 
enough to cover it. (Scientific American.) 

Flies, to destroy. A simple and cunning fly trap can be 
made by taking any vessel which has a smooth rim, 
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filling it partly full of soapsuds, and pasting over it 
a paper which is smeared on the under side with 
syrup. Now cut a hole or slit in the paper large 
enough for flies to get through. Attracted by the 
syrup the flies will enter, and, unable to get out, will 
drown by the hundreds. 

Flies, Mosquitoes, to keep away. The mixture some- 
times sold to rub on the hands, face and neck for this 
purpose is made of: Oil of pennyroyal one ounce, oil 
of sassafras one ounce, and olive oil two ounces. 

Fly-Specks are easily washed off with old ale or stale 
beer. 

Gelatine. A most excellent light, digestible and stimu- 
lating dish for the sick is made of a solution of gela- 
tine. One ounce to the quart of water makes a two per 
cent, solution. It is digested in about one hour. In acid 
dyspepsia it serves to "fix" the acid, that is, in effect 
to neutralize it. It is highly but not rapidly stimulat- 
ing, the maximum effect being reached in from one to 
two hours. 

Gelatine is not exactly a "tissue builder" for it is 
readily consumed. It is, however, a "protein sparer," 
the best of all. Its value in this respect is double that 
of sugar. It has been shown to save half its weight 
of proteins. It is a good dish to use in all wasting 
diseases, not particularly economical, but excellent. 

Grass will not grow up through the walk if you scrub 
the walk with salt water. A little soda added to it 
strengthens the action. 

Hardwood, floor, furniture and woodwork polish. Take 
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one part linseed oil and two parts turpentine; shake 
together in a bottle, and apply with woolen cloth, then 
polish with another cloth. The turpentine cleans the 
wood and the oil gives it a polish which is equal to a 
coat of varnish. The surface is not left sticky. 

Hens, to make lay in winter. The Scientific American 
says that a tablespoonful of the following powder 
mixed with the dry food of twenty hens will make 
them lay during the winter: Take phosphate of lime, 
or powdered egg-shell, four ounces; sulphate of iron, 
four ounces; powdered capsicum, four ounces; pow- 
dered fenugreek, two ounces; black pepper, one 
ounce; silver sand, two ounces; and lentils or powdered 
dog biscuit, six ounces. 

On the other hand, Mr. Thomas Myers, the oldest 
living manufacturer of poultry spices, says that poul- 
try should not have pepper or capsicum in their food. 

Insanitaby Results of Keeping Poultey and Pigs. 
Chickens and pigeons may be permitted to become 
nuisances about a home. No chicken or pigeon or pig 
should ever be allowed about a dairy or a milk farm. 
Cistern water from roofs frequented by pigeons is 
dangerous. If a chicken or any other domestic ani- 
mal is found to be seriously ill the best and safest way 
is to have it killed, and buried deeply after having 
been first covered with lime or ashes. 

Insect Bites, to relieve the pain of. Dissolve one dram 
of menthol in two ounces of alcohol and apply. 

Kerosene Emulsion. To make an emulsion of kerosene 
oil, take of the oil two parts and of water three parts, 
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also half a pound of soap to three gallons of the mix- 
ture. Heat the water and soap and add it boiling hot 
to the oil. This is good for spraying any kind of 
shrubbery or trees. 

Labarbaque's Solution, a most useful and non-poison- 
ous disinfectant is made as follows: Take chloride of 
lime two ounces, carbonate of soda four ounces, 
water forty ounces. Mix the chloride of lime with 
thirty ounces of the water, dissolve the soda in the 
remaining ten ounces of the water, add the two solu- 
tions together and strain or filter. 

Lard, to preserve. Add no salt, but when rendering put 
in a handful of slippery elm bark. 

Lice on Plants, to destroy. Use the kerosene oil emul- 
sion described above. Or, take one-half ounce tobacco, 
two ounces washing soda, two ounces powdered sul- 
phur, and unslaked lime the size of a small egg. Boil 
for a quarter of an hour in one gallon of water, then 
allow to settle and sprinkle the plants. 

Lime- Water is a very convenient aid, and should be 
kept in every house, if for no other reason, to make 
carron oil for burns. It is easily and cheaply made 
simply by putting a piece of unslaked lime into a 
bottle and filling the bottle with water. When the 
water is used pour on more. It keeps well. The water 
will take up only a small part of the lime (one-six- 
teenth of one per cent.) , but, that is all that is needed. 

Measures: 

An ounce of granulated sugar equals two level tablespoonsful. 
An ounce of flour, four lerel tablespoonsful. 
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An ounce of butter, two level tablepoonsful. 

An ounce of ground coffee, five level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of cornstarch, three level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of thyme, eight level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of grated chocolate, three level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of pepper, four level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of salt, two level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of mustard, four level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of cloves, four level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of cinnamon, four and a half level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of mace, four level tablespoonsful. 

An ounce of chopped suet, a fourth of a cupful. 

An ounce of olive oil, two tablespoonsful. 

Mice, to get rid of. Add tartar emetic to the food left 
for them to eat, or, scatter green mint leaves about the 
cupboard. 

Potatoes. To make them dry and fine flavored, says 
the Scientific American, sprinkle powdered quick- 
lime or plaster of pans and straw in the bin or on the 
floor. Keep them dry. 

Plaster of Pabis, an exceedingly useful substance 
about the house, is made by burning, or "calcining," 
gypsum. The gypsum is subjected to a temperature 
of 500 degrees F. till the water of crystallization is 
expelled. When you mend glass and earthenware 
with plaster of paris and it "sets," it merely takes up 
again this water of crystallization. 

Scabs, to prevent. The Magazine of Pharmacy claims 
that if you will soak lint or cotton cloths with the fol- 
lowing solution and lay them on a healing sore it will 
prevent the formation of scars: Take salycilic acid 
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twelve grains, glycerine three drams, borax four 
drams, and rosewater six ounces. Mix. 
Salycilic Acid is very useful as a preservative. To 
keep meat from becoming tainted, rub the surface 
especially about the bones with it. It makes the meat 
tender. Wash off when preparing for cooking. Or, 
soak half an hour a solution containing ten teaspoons- 
ful of the acid to a gallon of water. Fish are kept 
the same way. 

When the meat is already "game" dip it into a solu- 
tion of the acid of the strength of four teaspoonsf ul 
to the quart of lukewarm water. 

Half to one-third teaspoonful of the acid to the 
quart of milk prevents curdling. 

Butter will keep when wrapped in cloths wet with 
a solution of the acid of the strength of one teaspoon- 
ful to the quart. 

Eggs can be kept indefinitely by soaking them for 
half an hour while fresh in a solution of the strength 
of eight teaspoonsful to the gallon. The solution 
must be cold, and the eggs must then be kept in a 
dry and cool place. 

If cheese are washed in a weak solution of the acid, 
even after being sliced, it will not mould. 
Sugar, Brown, Preferable. Brown sugar is not only 
much more sweetening than white sugars are, but it is 
healthier also. Sugar loses much in crystallization. 
The clearer or more watery the crystals look the less 
strength the sugar has. Besides, the brown molasses 
which have been crystallized out have a valuable laxa- 
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tive effect. A good grade of brown sugar is quite as 
clean as white sugar is. 

If people only knew how much better for general 
use good brown sugar is than white, they would use it 
more and the control of refiners would be in a measure 
broken up. There is neither sense nor truth in the 
statement so often peddled out by grocers (received 
no doubt from the wholesalers) , that beet sugar is not 
as strong as cane sugar. They are exactly the same. 

All the brown sugars on the market are made from 
cane. Raw beet sugars are not offered for sale, as 
they retain the disagreeable odor of the beets. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 

FOR a few hints on the subject of the physi- 
ology of the skin the reader is referred to 
the chapter on Skin Diseases. So many un- 
founded statements are being made, and so 
many appeals, especially to the women and girls of 
the household, in the columns of magazines devoted 
to them, by writers who evidently know little about the 
skin, that it becomes necessary for each one to be able 
to pass judgment for herself. 

Advertisers of "skin foods" and other nostrums 
make too many ill-advised assertions in claiming per- 
fection for their wares. 

Nourishment of the skin is an important item, but 
the system takes care of that. We can sometimes con- 
tribute to it by supplying protection, and possibly 
making up for loss of moisture, also by keeping the 
bodily functions in their normal state. But we cannot 
feed the skin. 

The value of many of the different toilet remedies 

depends upon the manner of their use. 

"Bandolin" for the hair, to keep it crimpy in moist and 

warm weather, is made by soaking one teaspoon- 

ful of gum tragacanth in four ounces of rose-water 
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for three days. Then shake well and it is ready for 
use. 

Another way, highly recommended, is to put two 
tablespoonsful of flaxseed into three pints of water, 
boil five minutes, strain and bottle for use. Either 
is applied with soft cloth or with the hands. 
Benzoin Cream. One of the best applications to pre- 
serve the smoothness and beauty of the skin is the com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, when made up into the 
following mixture: 

9 Compound tincture benzoin (Friar's balsam), y% dram. 
Glycerine, 1 dram. 
Water (or rose-water), 4 ounces. Mix. 

The water should be used slightly warm to mix 
well, and the glycerine is best mixed with the water 
first, then the tincture added suddenly. A slight 
gummy flake may form on top which means an excess 
of the tincture of the gum of benzoin. If so it may 
be skimmed off. The application is best made with 
a soft flannel tuft. You can make this yourself and 
it costs almost nothing. 

Good soap is not injurious to the complexion, pro- 
vided it is used with water a little warm, and is thor- 
oughly rinsed off. Indeed it is necessary to perfect 
cleansing when one has been working and dusting. 
Boils and Pimples indicate that not only the skin but 
the system is being neglected. Keep the bowels reg- 
ular, the skin active and clean, the stomach in good 
condition, the mind chaste, and the nervous system 
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healthy by vigorous out-door exercise, a part of each 
day; bathe frequently, and pimples and boils will not 
trouble. 
Camphor Ice, of the good old-fashioned kind, relieved 
many a chapped lip and sore face in the days of our 
youth. It can still be purchased at the drug stores, 
but if any one should prefer to make it for themselves 
here is one of the ways of doing it: 

3 Oil of sweet almonds. 
Rose-water, each 1 ounce. 
White wax. 

Spermaceti, each, % dram. 

Camphor gum, 1 ounce. Melt together. Five drops oil of 
rosemary may be added if desired to perfume. 

Care of the Feet. Nothing is more wearying than sore 
and tired feet. They prevent exercise and give one a 
dragged-out feeling. To prevent corns do not cramp 
the toes up with stockings that are too short. They do 
as much harm as shoes that are too short. Bathe the 
feet daily at night, and then apply a mild spirit lotion, 
if necessary, to prevent their perspiring, or a stronger 
application to prevent sweating, is a tight-red (weak) 
solution of the permanganate of potash. Four or five 
grains to the pint of water is sufficient. Don't use 
soap with it. Use it after the soap is all rinsed off. 

Care of the Hair. Use smooth comb and soft brush. 
Wash the hair at least once a week in soft water. Use 
water which has been boiled, if not soft, and a pinch 
of borax may be added. Not hot nor cold, but tepid 
water should be used on the hair. Dry it with a soft 
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towel, and not before the fire. Clip the ends once a 
month. Brush at night. Brush the eyebrows with 
soft brush, and care for them as features of beauty. 

Care of the Skin. It is a duty which every girl and 
woman owes to herself to care especially for the hands 
and face. It contributes to health as well as to 
appearance. Nothing will pay better. But this does 
not imply the use of nostrums and of everything that 
one hears suggested. 

There is no better way to preserve the beauty of the 
natural skin (and nothing is more beautiful than 
healthy, normal skin) , than the occasional use at night 
of glycerine in the way suggested, that is, after wash- 
ing, and while the hands and face are still wet, put one 
or two drops of pure glycerine in the palm of the hand, 
and after rubbing the hands, rub them over the face, 
then dry with a towel that is not too harsh. This 
method supplies an abundance of the needed oily sub- 
stance to make the skin smooth, and glycerine does 
not become rancid. When applied in this way, its 
thirst is first satisfied and it does not irritate the skin. 
When rose-water is used with glycerine it should be in 
the proportion of about one dram (teaspoonful) , of 
glycerine, to the ounce of rose-water. 

Face Powdebs, when needed are not harmful to the 
skin, and if rightly made are very beneficial. They 
should be not gritty, but very soft and bland. Such 
are the almond meal and talcum. Whiting, "Flake 
white," etc., are likely to be too coarse. 

Glycerine, for instance, so much used, has a two-fold 
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action. First, it has a great big thirst. It will extract 
moisture from anything — from the air if left unsealed. 
Physicians constantly make use of this property in 
applying it as a vehicle for other remedies in chronic 
congestions. This "hygroscopic" property is what 
makes it irritating to the dry skin, causing redness. 
It should therefore never be used in toilet preparations 
or for toilet purposes without this thirst being satisfied 
by the addition of a large proportion of water. 

Then you get the second effect, namely, the supply 
of just that kind of a bland and fatty substance 
needed when the skin has been deprived of its natural 
secretions by drying winds, or whenever moisture has 
been allowed to evaporate too often from the skin. 
This is the reason that I emphasized a proper man- 
ner of using glycerine when speaking of the way to 
avoid chapping of the skin. See Face, to prevent 
chapping of. 
Hair Tonic and Dandeuff Cube. I have used the hair 
tonic made according to the following formula in a 
great number and variety of cases, and have never 
found anything else that would do as well. It pre- 
vents the hair turning gray and stops it from falling 
out. 

R Tincture cantharidis, 1 dram. 

Spirit ammonia aromatic, S drama. 

Glycerine, 2 drams. 

Bay rum, 1 ounce. 

Water, enough to make 6 ounces. Mix. 

Lanoline, or wool-fat is another of the remedies, one 
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kind of which is deprived of its moisture in the manu- 
facturing. It is called "anhydrous" lanoline. Lano- 
line is an exceedingly valuable application in itself, 
and makes a good medium for the use of other reme- 
dies, but the hydrous, or watery lanoline should be 
purchased, or else some watery ingredient, like rose- 
water, be mixed with it. 

Oily and Fatty substances are as a rule not good for 
the skin, and no woman with a good complexion is in 
the habit of using them. A small proportion of 
glycerine, hydrous lanoline and almond oil are about 
the only ones that should be allowed. Almond meal 
is a very soothing remedy, and is used a great deal in 
the best preparations. 

Peboxide of Hydeogen destroys the cuticle or outer 
layer of the skin when its application is continued for 
some time. You can see this by its effect on your 
fingers. Applied pure it is valuable to remove freck- 
les, but otherwise should be diluted for skin applica- 
tions. It is merely a compound of the atoms which 
form water, plus an extra atom of oxygen in each 
molecule. It owes its effect to its readiness to give 
up this atom of oxygen, and is therefore an omdmng 
agent. 

It is by this means that the peroxide of hydrogen 
bleaches other substances and also destroys pus, and 
these are its two valuable qualities. For all purposes 
except for removing freckles it should be diluted with 
three or four times its volume of water. 

Toilet Cream, made by Squibbs, is an even better pre- 
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paration for the lips and face, and is not expensive. 
It is antiseptic, and therefore will help to remove 
pimples, and it relieves itching. It is furnished both 
in collapsible tubes and in small jars. 
To the Young Man; Learn to shave yourself, and you 
will save yourself much trouble, a good deal of time, 
and not a little expense. To keep your razor sharp 
strop it by moving it straight on the strop. The 
microscope shows the edge to be serrated, like the teeth 
of a saw. Always strop it before putting it away, 
so it will be ready for next time, but more especially 
so that no soap will remain to rust these tiny teeth. 
When shaving make a very light stroke, a little side- 
wise, and pull the razor back as a skilful barber does, 
so that the lather remains on the skin partly over the 
spot you have cut over. This movement or stroke is 
very important. Get it and the rest is easy, for the 
shaving properly and perfectly will then take care of 
itself. If you lift the razor each stroke you spoil the 
edge. Besides, with this stroke you have a clean line 
of the hairs to come up against at the next stroke. 
Finish stropping on a soft smooth leather. Keep this 
clean. If it gets soapy and too smooth, wash the soap 
off with warm clear water. 

Learn at once to shave with either hand. The left 
is as good as the right when you get a little used to it. 
Shave the right side of your face from the neck up- 
ward with your left hand, and the left side in the 
same way with your right hand. Then reverse this 
with a new coat of lather, this time shaving each side 
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with its own hand, also this time shaving the upper 
lip, and the job is quickly and neatly done, and you 
will never have any trouble with a sore face. A mild 
powder after shaving does no harm. 
Vaseline, being an entirely unoccidizable substance, 
does not make a good application for the skin. A 
little of it may be used when mixed with other things, 
but for most purposes there are better helps. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES 

THINGS TO BE DONE: (1) Empty 
stomach by inducing vomiting. If vomiting 
already, give large draughts of warm water to 
assist in washing out the poison. 
(2) Annul the action of the poison by giving the 
antidote. 

(8) Help the system to eliminate whatever poison 
has been absorbed. Do this by large injections of 
warm water into the bowels, and by making the per- 
son sweat. 

(4) Treat the dangerous symptoms as they arise. 
For prostration keep the head low and wrap body in 
hot blankets. 

The doses when named are for adults. For children 
give one-fourth to one-half the amount according to 
age. 
To Induce Vomiting: One teaspoonful of mustard 
stirred into a glass of warm water, to be repeated in 
a few minutes. Then stick your finger into the throat 
and hold it there till vomiting begins. Put the finger 
as far into the throat as you can. No harm possible. 
If mustard is not at hand ipecac either in the form of 
powder (ten to fifteen grains), or of syrup or the 
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wine of ipecac in tablespoonful doses (teaspoonful to 
a child) , can be given. Follow with large draughts of 
warm water, then the finger in the throat. 

When the poison taken was an alkali (Potash, Soda, 
or Ammonia) , vomiting is likely to be profuse. Aid 
it with warm water. If the poison was opium or any 
other narcotic, vomiting may be hard to induce on 
account of the deadening effect of the drug on the 
terminal nerve filaments of the stomach. But try till 
you succeed. Warm water alone, or salt and water, 
with the finger in the throat, are often sufficient to 
produce vomiting. 

ACIDS. 

Acetic Acid. Symptoms : Lips and mouth white from 
the effects of the caustic. 

Antidotes: Baking soda, lime-water, magnesia. 

Further Treatment: Give milk, gruels, glycerine, 
oils. 
Carbolic Acid and Creosote. Symptoms: Lips and 
mouth white, skin where acid touched it, red. Odor 
of the acid on the breath. 

Antidotes: Whiskey or alcohol freely, soaps, salt. 

Further Treatment: Give vinegar or white of egg, 
dilute acids, castor oil, sweet oil, milk, glycerine, muci- 
lage. Then emetic Opiates. 
Carbonic Acid, Coal Gas and Choke Damp. Symp- 
toms: Those of suffocation. 

Antidote: Oxygen. Fresh air. 

Treatment: Use artificial respiration; smart slaps 
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over heart; give injections of strong warm coffee; also 
inhalations of ammonia. 
Chromic Acid and Chromates. Symptoms: That of 
caustics generally and astringents. 

Antidotes: Baking soda, lime-water, magnesia, and 
chalk. 

Treatment: Give demulcent drinks of barley-water, 
flaxseed tea, gruels and slippery elm. 
Mukiatic Acid (Hydrochloric acid, "Spirit of salt"). 
Symptoms: The concentrated add colors lips and 
mouth black. 

Antidotes: Any alkali, that is, soda, magnesia, lime, 
chalk, tooth-powder. 

Treatment: Give freely gruels, starches, white of 
eggs, linseed tea, milk, sweet oil, barley-water or other 
demulcents. 
Sulphuric Acid (Oil of Vitriol). Symptoms, anti- 
dotes and treatment same as that for muriatic acid. 
Nitric Acid (Aquafortis) . Symptoms: Stains the lips 
and mouth yeUow. 

Antidotes and further treatment same as that for 
muriatic acid. 
Hydrocyanic Acid ( Prussic Acid) . Symptoms : Pros- 
tration. Smell sometimes on breath. 

Antidotes: Peroxide of hydrogen. Give large 
quantities of it. 

Treatment: Give stimulants, aromatic spirits of 

ammonia, large warm injections, belladonna, alternate 

with hot and cold douches, and use artificial respiration. 

Oxalic Acid and Oxalates (Salts of lemon, Salts of 
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sorrel) . Symptoms : Similar to other acids though less 
corrosive. 

Antidotes: Do not use soda or potash. Use chalk, 
lime, magnesia. 

Treatment: Give large injections of water, and 
plenty to drink. Apply hot fomentations to loins. 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash (Washing soda, Pearl 
ash, Lye), Ammonia. Symptoms: Swelling and 
inflammation of the lips and mouth. 

Antidotes: Vinegar or acetic acid well diluted with 
water. 

Treatment: Copious draughts of warm water to 
assist vomiting; also vegetable acids: lemon, citric, 
tartaric, and gruels or oils. In addition, when am- 
monia has been inhaled, let patient smell acetic acid, 
hydrochloric acid, or chlorine water. 

NAECOTICS. 
ACETANILID, ANTIFEBRIN, ANTIPYBINE, EXALGIN, AND 

Phenacetin. Symptoms: Breath gasping; skin 
turns purple, due to heart failure; pulse weak. 
Antidotes: None. 

Treatment: Empty stomach by free vomiting. 
Stimulate with aromatic spirits of ammonia. Give 
strychnine (1-80 grain and repeat) and injections of 
warm strong coffee. 
Aconite (Monkshood, Wolfsbane) . Symptoms: Ting- 
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ling of lips and mouth; numbness of feet and hands; 
slow, full weak pulse; great prostration. 

Antidotes: Strychnine (1-30 grain and repeat), 
potassium iodide (five to ten grains in water) , or tan- 
nin (five grains), atropine or belladonna. 

Treatment: Keep head low; put mustard plaster 
over heart, and cause free vomiting by giving mustard 
water. 
Alcohol (Whiskey and wines). Symptoms: Stupor, 
drunkenness. 

Antidotes: Emetics, strong coffee or tea, nitrate of 
strychnine. 

Treatment: Alternate cold and hot applications or 
douches. Give injections of warm coffee or tea in 
water. 
Antimony ( Tartar emetic) . Symptoms : Vomiting and 
prostration; collapse; skin cold and clammy. 

Antidotes: Give plenty of strong tea, tannic acid, 
or infusion of oak bark. Fifteen to twenty-nine grains 
of tannic or gallic acid in water. 

Treatment: Give demulcents, flaxseed tea, gruel, 
milk, starch paste, or white of eggs. Morphine (*4 
grain) to relieve pain. 
Arsenic (Paris green, Scheele's green, Green coloring 
matters). Symptoms: Intense burning pain in 
stomach; vomiting; purging; skin cold and clammy. 

Antidotes: Emetics; copperas or dyalized iron; any 
oxide (rust) of iron with magnesia. The amount of 
iron should be twelve times the arsenic taken. 

Treatment: Sweet oil and lime water, milk, raw 
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eggs, mucilage, castor oil, magnesia and albumen. 
Apply heat. . 
Belladonna Ateopine (Deadly nightshade). Symp- 
toms: Pupils widely dilated; mouth and throat dry; 
face flushed; headache or delirium and stupor. 

Antidotes: Opiates and morphine; tannic acid; 
potassium iodide. 

Treatment: Give alternate douches of hot and cold 
water. Hot applications to the feet. If the patient 
is insensible use artificial respiration. 
Blue Stone, Blue Vitriol (Copper sulphate) . Symp- 
toms: Vomiting, purging, griping pains; thirst, weak- 
ness, dimness of vision, and convulsions. 

Antidotes: Potassium ferrocyanide (fifteen grains 
in a glass of water), white of egg or raw meat, 
shredded, in milk, etc. 

Treatment: Relieve pain with laudanum (twenty 
drops) . 
Bromides, Bromine. Symptoms: Great depression. 
Vapor of hromine is irritant. 

Antidotes: Caffeine citrate (five grain doses) or 
strong coffee. 

Treatment: Morphine to steady heart's action, and 
digitalis. 
Camphor. Symptoms: Odor of camphor, clammy skin, 
noise in ears, delirium and convulsions. 

Antidotes: None. Give an emetic to empty the 
stomach. 

Treatment: Apply warmth to extremities, and give 
opiates or chloroform to check tendency to convulsions. 
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Canthaeidis (Spanish flies). Symptoms: Burning 
pain and colic; vomiting and purging; great irritation 
of urinary organs with bloody urine; convulsions. 

Antidotes: None. Empty stomach by emetics and 
give demulcents. 

Treatment: Give plenty of barley-water, flaxseed 

tea, gruel, etc. Opiates for pain. Avoid all oily or 

greasy substances. 

Chloral (Hydrate of Chloral). Symptoms: Heavy 

breathing, stupor, weak pulse, labored respiration. 

Antidotes: Liquor potassae. 

Treatment: Give strychnine and atropine. After 
stomach has been emptied give stimulants, apply heat, 
and use artificial respiration. 
Chloroform and Ether. Symptoms: Stupor; loss 
of pulse and breathing; face pale. 

Antidotes: Strychnine (1-80 grain) hypodermically 
or by mouth. 

Treatment: Give large injections of hot salt and 
water; or of warm coffee; lower the head and pull the 
tongue forward to admit air to the lungs and use arti- 
ficial respiration. 
Cocaine. Symptoms: Extreme agitation and prostra- 
tion. 

Antidotes: Tannin, or infusion of white oak bark; 
potass permanganate. 

Treatment: Evacuate stomach with mustard and hot 

water. If much nervous agitation ^4 grain doses 

morphine. If breathing fails use artificial respiration. 

Corrosive Sublimate, Mercuric Bichloride. Symp- 
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toms: Metallic taste in mouth; vomiting and purging; 
intense colic; membrane of mouth white and shriv- 
elled. 

Antidotes: Albuminates. Give white of eggs, milk, 
and raw lean meat finely chopped. 

Treatment: Evacuate stomach. If vomiting is pres- 
ent assist it at first with large draughts of warm 
water. Then give all the demulcents, gruel, barley- 
water, mucilage, etc., that the patient will swallow. 
Croton Oil. Symptoms: Purging and depression. 

Antidotes: None. Relieve irritation by demulcent 
drinks. 

Treatment: Give morphine (^ grain) or laudanum 
(twenty drops) to check purging and control pain. 
Apply external heat. 
Cyanide or Potash, Potassium. Feerocyandde, 
Almond Oil. Symptoms: Gasping, depression, 
prostration. 

Antidotes: Peroxide of hydrogen (large doses, 
diluted) ; or copperas (ten grains) in water diluted; 
tincture of iron in water. 

Treatment: Pour cold water on face and chest and 
give inhalations of ammonia; give fresh air and exter- 
nal heat. 
Digitalis (Foxglove), Steophanthus. Symptoms: 
Pulse slow; face pale; skin cold and clammy; pupils 
dilated; pain in abdomen with purging and vomiting; 
gasping; depression and convulsions. 

Antidotes: Tannic acid or gallic acid, or white oak 
bark in water. 
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Treatment: Give tincture aconite (five drops) ; 
laudanum (fifteen drops) or potassium iodide (ten 
grains) ; stimulate with aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
and keep patient in reclining position. 
Iodine, Iodoform. Symptoms: Those of local irrita- 
tion; mucous membrane of mouth yellow; vomiting 
matter of a bluish color, or turns blue when it touches 
anything containing starch. 

Antidotes: Starchy substances. 

Treatment: Give demulcent drinks and gruels, elm 
bark, etc. Relieve pain with morphine (*4 grain) , or 
laudanum (fifteen drops), repeated if necessary. 
Lead. Symptoms: Colic, cramps, paralysis, and convul- 
sions. 

Antidotes: Dilute sulphuric acid; sulphate of mag- 
nesia (Epsom salts). 

Treatment: Cause vomiting. Give large doses of 
Epsom or Glauber salts. Also milk or demulcent 
drinks. Give opium or morphine for pain. 
Mushrooms, Toadstools, Fungi. Symptoms: Colic; 
muscular weakness; vomiting and purging; dilated 
pupils; mental excitement. 

Antidotes: None. Empty the stomach first. 

Treatment: Give large dose of castor oil; apply 
heat externally; stimulate with belladonna (twenty 
drop doses of the tincture every hour) . 
Opium, Morphine, Laudanum, Codeine. Symptoms : 
Sleepiness and stupor with pupils much contracted; 
respirations are much slower, skin cold and clammy, 
and face pale. 
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Antidotes: Belladonna (and atropine) ; perman- 
ganate of potash; tannin. 

Treatment: Do not exhaust patient's strength by 
walking. Whip the skin with small switches or twigs. 
After emptying stomach give strong coffee by mouth 
or bowel. Give inhalations of amyl nitrite. Keep up 
breathing by belladonna (doses repeated), and arti- 
ficial means. 
Phosphorus, Matches, Rat Poison. Symptoms: 
Pain in abdomen; vomiting and purging, phosphorus 
smell. 

Antidotes: Charcoal and lime-water. 

Treatment: Give emetics. Do not give oil or fat. 
Give spirits of turpentine in emulsion with water 
added. Then give magnesia or mucilage. 
Poison Oak. Symptoms: Local. Eruption on face, 
arms, or neck. 
Local. Eruption on face, arms, or neck. 

Antidote: None. 

Treatment: Get the following lotion made at drug 

store and apply freely: two drams lead acetate (sugar 

of lead) and four drams sal ammoniac or muriate of 

ammonia, in eight ounces of water. 

Potash. See Alkalies. 

Snakebites. See Stings and Bites, which are mentioned 

elsewhere. 
Strychnine, Ntjx Vomica. Symptoms: Muscular 
twitching bordering on convulsions; spasmodic. 

Antidotes: Bromides and chloral. 

Treatment: Empty stomach thoroughly; then give 
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tannic acid (thirty grains) in water; or decoction of 
oak bark; chloral hydrate in half dram or bromide of 
potash or of ammonium in dram dose. External heat. 
Tobacco. Symptoms : Blanched face with vomiting and 
prostration. 

Antidotes: Tannic acid or decoction white oak bark. 

Treatment: Keep patient lying down. Apply heat 
to body. Give strychnine (1-80 grain dose). Also 
stimulate with the aromatic spirits of ammonia. Then 
afford fresh air and await results. 
Zinc (White vitriol) . Oxide of zinc is not poisonous. 
Chloride and sulphate may be. 

Symptoms: Great depression, pain and vomiting. 
If the chloride has been taken, the mouth will be 
inflamed. 

Antidotes: Soda, carbonate or bicarbonate (baking 
soda). 

Treatment: Give soda in water; or milk; white of 
eggs; and mucilage after the stomach has been 
emptied. Morphine or laudanum for the pain if 
excessive. 
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Abdominal, Distention, 1011 

Abdominal pain, 1012 
Abortion, Another name for mis- 
carriage, 756 
Abscess, Recent, Treatment for, 
1404 
Old, Treatment for, 1405 
Absorption, Chapter on, 144 

Through membranes, 144 
Access of air to wounds, 1406 
Acetanilid, Antifebrin, Antipy- 
rine, Exalgin and Phenacetin, 
In case of poisoning, 1625 
Acetic Acid, Poisoning, 1623 
Aconite, In case of poisoning, 1625 
Actinomycosis, Cause of lumpy 

jaw, 526 
Adenoids, Where they grow, 003 
How they do harm, 913 
May affect the ears, 914 
What causes them, 915 
Only treatment is removal, 915 
Adolescence, Chapter on, 846 
When handicapped by consti- 
tutional weakness, 846 
Age of fullest vigor, 848 
The physical as a foundation, 

849 
Best methods in school work, 850 
Proper time to teach languages, 
851 
Adulteration of ground spices, 
1605 



Afteb-Bibth, The coming of the, 

768 
Ague Cake, Enlargement of spleen, 

1018 
Ant, Fresh air in sleeping-rooms, 

88 
Chapter on, 347 
What its purify depends upon, 

347 
Its composition, 348 
Importance of oxygen, 349 
Meaning of Ozone, 349 
Temperature in relation to air, 

350 
Humidity, 350 
Its drying capacity, 351 
Warm air requires more mois- 
ture, 352 
Effects of dry air on mucous 

membranes, 354 
Too dry air cause of catarrh, 

354 
Question of indoor humidity, 355 
When hot air furnace is used, 

357 
Four ways of adding moisture, 

357 
Use of hygrometer, 858 
Economic side to humidified air, 

360 
Cause of rain and snow, 361 
Dry winds, 361 
Insanitary conditions, 364 
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Am— Continued 
Carbon gases, 866 
Breathe out carbonic acid gas, 

867 
Plants and trees as purifiers, 

867 
Ground air, when dangerous, 

868 
Deadly sewer gas, 869 
Amount of fresh air needed, 371 
Albumen, 1606 
Albuminuria, Early symptoms of 

Bright'* Disease, 1019 
Alcohol, Not an aid to digestion, 
312 
and Whiskey, Part IX, 937 
Effects of, Chapter on, 939 
Percentage In different liquors, 

941 
Results caused by Alcohol in 

United States, 942 
Effects of dead tissues, 942 
Effects on living tissues, 943 
Creates a thirst, 943 
Effects on blood vessels, 946 
Effects on blood, 946 
Effects on the heart, 947 
Effects on the system, 964 
Not a food, 966 

Kills 162,000 a year while tuber- 
culosis kills 138,000, 969 
Weakens the tissues, 960 
Diminishes feeling of fatigue, 

961 
Throws system out of balance, 

962 
Exalts baser proclivities, 963 
Reaction sure to follow, 963 
Its use in medicine being cur- 
tailed, 964 
Not to be relied upon as a rem- 
edy, 1463 



Alcohol — Continued 
Wood A^ a poison, 1463 
Denatured A*, described, 1464 
In case of poisoning, 1626 

Alcoholism, In relation to Injuries, 
1406 
Frequent cause of Bright's Dis- 
ease, 286 

Alopecia, Cause of bald spot, 626 

Almond Meal, Sedative for skin, 
1456 

Almond Oil, Its uses, 1456 

Almonds, To blanch, 1606 

Altitude, Effect of high altitudes, 
1019 

Alum, Possible uses, 1466 

Amber, To mend, 1606 

Amenobbhoea, Suppressed Men- 
struation, 988 

Ammonia, As cleanser and stimu- 
lant, 1466 

Amputation, When necessary, 1406 

Anchtlostomum, Name given 
hookworm, 1020 

Anemia, Principal remedies, 1020 

Anesthesia, Spinal Anesthetics, 
1407 

Anger, Its relation to digestion, 
157 

Angina Pectoris, Neuralgia of 
heart, 1021 

Animal Parasite, Cause of ma- 
laria, 529 

Ankylosis, A permanent stiffen- 
ing, 1408 

Anthrax, Soil a carrier, 477 
Caused by anthrax bacillus, 664 
The disease toxins, 665 
How system combats germ poi- 
sons, 666 
Two forms of disease, 666 
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Anthrax — Continued 
How it differs from carbuncle, 

667 
The need of an antitoxin, 667 
Antimony, In case of poisoning, 

1626 
Antiseptics, Chemicals to prevent 
growth of bacteria, 451 
For wounds, 1367 
Destroy bacteria, 1408 
Antitoxin, Against fatigue poi- 
sons, 54 
Antitoxins, Theory of their ac- 
tion, 432 
When to use them, 435 
Ants, Black, to drive away, 1606 
Bed and black, to drive away, 

1606 
To destroy, 1606 
Apoplexy, How to prevent, 1022 
Appendicitis, Best form of treat- 
ment, 1023 
Appetite, Not always safe guide, 
120 
Eat only when hungry, 155 
Learn to control it, 173 
Aristol, Special uses, 1457 
Abmy Worms, To stop, 1606 
Arnica, For sprains and bruises, 

1458 
Arsenic, In case of poisoning, 

1C26 
Arteries, Easily rupture, as result 

of Alcohol, 052 
Asepsis, Without disease microbes, 
450 
Ideal state of a wound, 1409 
Aspergillus, Found In ear, 525 
Asphyxia, (Choking) 1024 
Assimilation, Chapter on, 119 



Asthma, Two forms, 1024 
Treatment of bronchial Asthma, 
1025 

Astigmatism, The symptoms ex- 
plained, 862 

Atmosphere, Humidity needed for 
health, 358 

Atrophy, Shrinking of a muscle, 
1025 

Auto-Infection, Danger In con- 
tagion, 445, 1025 

Baby, Care of baby bom at full 
term, 791 

Importance of its earliest sur- 
roundings, 791 

Keep air warm, moist and fresh, 
792 

Temperature of room should be 
graduated, 793 

Moistening air will prevent ade- 
noids, 794 

Looking after its eyes, 794 

Should not be handled more than 
necessary, 795 

Care of its skin, 796 

Why skin is red, 796 

The proper clothing, 797 

How to feed It, 798 

Lecithin wanting in cow's milk, 
799 

Natural feeding and mother's 
diet, 799 

Some add foods healthful for 
mother and child, 800 

Most effective milk producers, 
801 

How the mother can have milk 
rich in fats, 801 

When the mother suffers from 
general debility, 802 

When the mother is ill, 802 
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Baby— Continued 
Looking after the breasts of toe 

mother, 808 
The nursing baby, 806 
Successful care of the baby, 807 
Times for nursing, 807 
Care after nursing, 808 
When breast-milk disagrees, 808 
When it cannot nurse, 810 
When it 'throws up," 810 
If the child is feverish, 811 
Sour Tomitlng, 811 
What to do for peevishness, 812 
Watch bowel discharges, 813 
When discharges are green, 813 
Weaning the baby, 814 
Artificial feeding, 815 
Be careful to hold properly, 815 
When bottle feeding is neces- 
sary, 816 
Method of feeding, 817 
Have a number of nursing bot- 
tles, 818 
Best way to warm the milk, 818 
Infant food and its preparation, 

819 
Cow's milk better than manufac- 
tured foods, 820 
Source of milk important, 820 
Milk must be fresh, 821 
Certified milk the ideal, 821 
Pasteurized next best to certi- 
fied milk, 822 
Guard against files, 822 
Modifying cow's milk, 823 
Graded feedings of modified 

milk for different ages, 824 
How prepare dextrinized barley 

flour, 826 
When food is not digested, 827 
Wean baby gradually, 827 
What to do for the colic, 829 



Baby — Continued 
What to do for indigestion, 830 
What to do for constipation and 

diarrhea, 830 
What to do for cough and bron- 
chitis, 831 
What to do for feverlshness, 831 
Teething troubles, 831 
When there is chafing and scald- 
ing, 832 
For inflammation of eyes of 

newly born, 869 
To treat snuffles, 888 
Babyhood, Chapter on, 778 
Baby Incubator, How to impro- 
vise one, 789 
Bacteria, Pathogenic, 364 
Pollution of water, 383 
Found in blood only in case of 

disease, 395 
Pathogenic, make bad neighbors, 

395 
All are parasites, 510 
Bacteria and Bacilli, 1026 
Baking Powders, How to make, 

1606 
Baking Soda, In acid dyspepsia, 

1458 
Balance, Between rest and exer- 
cise, 49 
Balanced Ration, 1587 
Baldness, Prevention of baldness, 
1026 
Train voluntary muscles of scalp, 
1027 
Balm of Gilead, Two special uses, 

1459 
Balsam of Fib, Effective dressing 

for fresh wounds, 1460 
Bandage, Hints on use of roller 
bandage, 1361 
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Bandage — Continued 
How to apply around an open 

wound, 1361 
The proper width, 1362 
The triangular bandage, 1362 
To apply roller bandage, 1360 
To apply to head or face, 1361 
To apply to a finger or toe, 
1360 
"Bandoline," To make for the 

hair, 1614 
Barbeb's Itch, A parasitic dis- 
ease, 526 
Barley-Water, Useful home rem- 
edy, 1459 
Bath, Chapter on "Baths and 
Bathing,' 9 08 
Need of daily bath for brain 

workers, 99 
Value of morning bath, 100 
Hygienic cold, 101 
Afternoon bath for babies, 102 
Weekly cleansing, 104 
Hot bath for colds, 106 
Objections to Turkish and Rus- 
sian, 107 
The sponge, 695 
Value of cold sponge, 735 
Giving the cooled, 736 
Bathing, Value of surf, 103 
Beaumont, Discoveries showing 

vascular engorgement, 163 
Bed-Bug, To exterminate, 524 

Poison, 1607 
Bedding, 1028 

Bed-Sores, How to treat, 1028 
Bee-Stings, 1028 
Beef, Extracts of, 208 
Juice of, 208 
Making beef Juice, 209 
Beef tea, 209 



Beef-Tea, To prepare for sick, 

717 
Beer, Process of malting, 393 
Belladonna Atropine, In case of 

poisoning, 1627 
Benzoin Cream, For the skin, 1615 
Beverages, Especially for sick, 704 

Some useful facts about, 1594 
Bile, Work it performs, 138 
What makes it active, 138 
Biliousness, Symptoms of, 297 

Home treatment for, 298 
Birth-Marks, Two kinds, 1029 
Births, Deaths from birth acci- 
dents, 15 
Black Measles, 1029 
Blackberry Root, An astringent 

tonic, 1460 
Bladder, (disease) Rest, warmth 

and diet, 1030 
Bleeders, No cure known, 1031 
Bleeding, From capillaries, veins, 
or arteries, 1353 
From the scalp, 1356 
From the temple, face, neck or 

lungs, 1357 
From the stomach, arms or legs, 

1358 
From the gums, 1359 
Blistering, In counter-irritation, 

1031 
Blood, Two kinds of, 24 
A running carrier, 44 
Our active defender, 1032 
Blood-letting, 1032 
Blood-Poisontng, 76 
Blue Mass, Old fashioned family 

physic, 1461 
Blue Ointment, To destroy skin 
parasites, 1461 
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Blub Stone, Blub Vitbol, Pre- 
vents smut in wheat, 1462 
In case of poisoning, 1627 

Boot, Its constituents, 176 
How food elements enter our 
system, 179 

Boils, How caused and treated, 
1082 

Boils and Pimples, 1615 

Bones, Broken, Two kinds of dres- 
sings, 1370 
To relieve soreness, 1370 
To prevent swelling, 1371 
Simple fractures, 1377 
Compound fractures, 1377 
Comminuted fractures, 1378 

Bones, Diseases of, 1409 

Boneset, To produce sweating, 
1462 

Bobacio Acid, Its special uses, 
1462 

Borax, Important uses, 1468 

Bouchabd, Conclusions on over- 
weights, 40 

Bow-legs, The cure of, 1409 

Bbain, How protected, 20 
Number of nerve cells, 20 
Membranes within the skull, 21 
White fibres, their use, 22 
Use of gray matter, 22 
Alcohol poisons the brain, 952 
Injuries of, 1410 
Inflammation of, 1038 
Fever, 1034 
Softening of, 1034 
Weariness of, 1034 

Bban, Among other laxatives, 1464 

Bbead, Daily, Should eat less, 1058 

Breath, Fetid, Cause and cure, 
1087 

Breathing, The mechanism of, 28 
When difficult through nose, 889 



Brick-Dust deposit, 1034 
Bright'8 Disease, Acute and 

chronic, 284 
Bromides, Danger in using with- 
out instructions, 1465 
Bromine, In case of poisoning, 
1027 
Bronchial Lozenges, 1465 
Bronchitis, 324 
Broncho-Pneumonia, 325 
Broth, Different from soup, 207 
Brown's Mixture Lozenges, 1465 
Bruises, What to do for them, 1369 
Bubo, Glandular swelling of the 

groin, 1411 
Bubonic Plague, Conveyed 
through rats, mice and ground 
squirrels, 549 
Has claimed more than 30,000,- 
000 victims, 549 
Bunions, Methods of treating, 

1035 
Burns, From other causes than 

fire, 1416 
Burns and Scalds, What causes 
pain, 1412 
Best remedy for burns, 1412 
Renew dressings frequently, 

1413 
Picric acid for, 1413 
Extensive burn dangerous, 1414 
Shock from a burn, 1414 
The question of pain, 1415 
Butter, Making of, 226 
Addition of ferment to cream, 

227 
How to raise melting point, 227 
Adulterated, 228 
Easily digestible, 228 
Readily absorbs flavors, 228 
Buttermilk, Two kinds, 409 
Its use, 1086 
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Cabbage- Worms, To destroy, 1007 Capillary Bronchitis, 1037 



Cachexia, 1037 

Caffeine, In headache powders, 

1466 
Caffeine and Tannin. 
Question of their harmfulness, 
1595 
Callous, To remove, 1416 
Calomel, Why we object to It, 
1467 
Proper size of dose, 1468 
Calories, Explanation of, 1588 
Camphor, Its uses, 1460 

In case of poisoning, 1627 
Camphor-Ice, Its use, 1616 

How made, 1460 
Camphorated Oil, Its use, 1469 
Cancer, Chapter on, 1000 
On the increase, 1000 
Unlike other infectious diseases, 

1001 
Dr. Gaylord's Experiment, 1001 
How cancer affected mice, 1002 
Principle of immunity, 1002 
Difficulty in getting serum, 1003 
Dr. Hodenpyl's great dlscoYery, 

1004 
Theory of Immunity applied, 

1005 
Startling results obtained with 

serum, 1005 
How serum was applied, 1006 
Secure early diagnosis, 1007 
Methods of prevention, 1007 
Women the great sufferers, 1008 
Keep ellminative functions ac- 
tive, 1008 
Cannabis Indica, 1469 
Cannon, Dr. Walter B. His ex- 
periments with cats, 157 
Cantharide8, In case of poisoning, 
1628 



Capsicum, Bed pepper, 1470 

Carbolic Acid, Its uses, 1471 and 
Creosote, In case of poison- 
ing, 1623 

Carbon Compounds, 367 

Carbonate of Soda, 1538 

Carbonic Acid, Coal, Gas and 
Choke Damp, In case of poi- 
soning, 1623 

Carbuncle, Its favorite place, 
1037 
Has depressing effect, 1038 

Care of Sick and Injured, Chap- 
ter on, 673 

Caries, Decay of teeth, 934 

Carriers, Of contagion, 476 

Carbon Oil, For burns, 1471 

Cartilages, Loose, In the joint, 
1417 

Cascara Saorada, Useful in con- 
stipation, 1472 

Castor Oil, Its uses, 1472 
The emulsion, 1474 

Cataract, Explanation of, 860 

Catarrh, In case of purulent 
rhinitis, 899 
What to do for purulent rhin- 
itis, 900 
Its origin and treatment, 1039 
Chronic, Two distinct types of, 

900 
Chronic catarrh, 900 
Chronic, Best treatment is pre- 
vention, 901 

Catgut, Its special use, 1417 

Catheter, Its use, 1417 

Caustic Potash, 1474 

Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash, In 
case of poisoning, 1625 

Cells, Battle of the, 429 

Cemeteries, Dangers from, 1041 
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Ceeebbo Spinal Fever, Vaccine to 
OTercome It, 426 
Chapter on, 618 
Its other names, 613 
Epidemic and caused by germ, 

618 
Where germ is found, 614 
Frequent sources of infection, 

614 
Onset of the disease, 615 
Some of the symptoms, 616 
A wonderful serum, 617 
Some of the characteristics of 

the germs, 617 
Kill the germs promptly, 618 
How the antitoxin works, 618 
Why prompt use of serum is Im- 
perative, 619 
Home treatment, 620 
Thorough elimination necessary, 

620 
Various symptoms, 621 
SequelUe, 621 

When attack is severe, 622 
To control an epidemic, 622 
Four things to do in an epi- 
demic, 623 
Chamomile, 1474 
Chapped Hands and Face, 1078 
Cheese, Most nutritious of pro- 
teins, 229 
Different kinds of, 230 
Use only as a condiment, 230 
Acted on by pancreatic juice, 
231 
Chemistbt or Body, Chapter on, 

176 
Chicken Bboth, To prepare for 

sick, 717 
Chicken-Pox, How it differs from 
small-pox, 650 
A disease of childhood, 650 



Chicken-Pox — Continued 
Both contagious and infectious. 

650 
See also, 1041 
Chilblains, 1042 
Child-bearing, Favorable to long 

life, 745 
Child-bibth, Instructions for the 
attendant, 764 
What to do when head is first 

through, 765 
Woman should remain in bed 
two weeks, 985 
"Child-Labor," A crime against 

race, 850 
Childhood, Chapter on, 833 
To secure ruggedness, 833 
Develop all the organs, 834 
8horten the school hours, 835 
Important facts on the diet, 835 
The clothing, 837 
Convulsions of children, 837 
Treatment for convulsions, 838 
Croup, several types, 838 
Spasmodic croup, 839 
What to do for membranous 

croup, 840 
Bowel complaints, 842 
Constipation of children, 843 
Home remedy for constipation 

or diarrhea, 844 
A period of great moment, 854 
Children, Who are near-sighted, 

864 
Chills and fever, Value of hot 
pack, 540 
What to do, 1043 
Chinese Measles, 646 
Chloral, In case of poisoning, 

1628 
Chloride of Lime, A disinfectant, 
1475 
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Chlorinated Soda, 1475 
Chloroform and Ether, In case 

of poisoning, 1628 
Chocolate, To prepare for sick, 

706 
Choking, What to do for one, 

1044 
Cholera, Closely resembles Ty- 
phoid, 575 
Has cost many lives, 575 
How germ Is carried, 576 
How disease begins, 577 
Prevention, 577 
Cholera Infantum, How con- 
veyed, 486 
Protect children from flies, 1045 
Methods of home treatment, 
1046 
Cholera Morbus, 1047 
Chromic Aero and Chromates, In 

case of poisoning, 1624 
Chronic Constipation, 1049 
Chronic Diseases, 1048 
Chyle, Goes direct Into blood, 146 
Cinnamon, Where it comes from, 

1475 
Circulation, Manikin showing 
systemic, 125 
To Increase it by massage, 609 
Circulation, Collateral, 1419 
Circumcision, When needed, 1417 
Cirrhosis of Liver, 310 
Chief canse of, 310 
Progress of disease, 311 
Symptoms of, 312 
Home treatment, 314 
Cleanliness, Its value, 1048 
Cleanse, To make hands surgic- 
ally clean, 1347 
Cleft Palate, When to treat, 
1418 



Climate, Dry, 362 

Effect on disease, 1049 
Clothing, Chapter on, 111 
Woolen and silken fabrics, 111 
Cotton and linen, 112 
Value of wool abdominal bands, 

113 
Heat units absorbed by different 

colors, 114 
To make cotton and linen safe 
from fire, 115 
Cloves, Their use, 1476 
Club-Foot, Continuous treatment 

needed, 1418 
Cocaine, Its value, 1476 

In case of poisoning, 1628 
Cod Liver Oil, 1476 
Its constituents, 1477 
How to take, 1478 
If it interferes with digestion, 
1478 
Coffee, To prepare for sick, 705 
What it contains, 1466 
Secret of making good, 1597 
Seldom injurious, 1599 
Cold, Common, Cause of great loss, 

478 
Cold Compresses, 1050 
Cold Cream, 1479 
Cold Storage, Its limitations, 401 
Colds, Their causes and cure, 327 

To break up, 1050 
Colic, What to do for the baby to 
relieve and cure, 829 
One of three causes, 1051 
Home treatment, 1052 
Collapse, 1052 
Collodion, Liquid court-plaster, 

1479 
Coma, Treatment for, 1053 
Communicable Diseases, Part V, 
467 
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Communicable Diseases — Cont. 
Seventy-five per cent of illness, 
482 
Complexion, Oily and Fatty sub- 
stances not good for, 1619 
Compound Cathartic Pills, 1479 
Compound Lioobice Powder, 1480 
Compresses, Cold or hot, 1419 
Concussion or the Brain, 1419 
Confection or Senna, 1480 
Confinement, Preparations for, 

759 
Congestion, Of blood to any part 

1420 
Conjuctiva, If scratched by fin- 
ger nail, 874 
Trachoma, a disease of, 868 
Conservation of Health, 9 
Constipation, In case of the Baby, 
830 
In case of children, 843 
Constitution, What to do for 

weak youth, 846 
Consumption, How conveyed, 485 
Galloping, Applied to a different 
disease, 1091 
Consumptives, Number of, 12 
Contagion, Carriers of, 3 
Do not expose children, 437 
To cleanse room when vacated, 

448 
Rights of others, 478 
Reporting contagious diseases, 

479 
How to avoid, 484 
Contagious Disease, Must run 
its course, 469 
Tooth decay transmitted, 923 
Convalescence, 1058 
Convulsions, What to do when 
they occur during pregnancy, 
775 



Convulsions — Continued 
In case of children, 838 
Two things to be done, 1053 
Cooking, How the French man- 
age, 207 
Copperas, A disinfectant, 1480 
Cornea, In case of inflammation or 

ulceration, 870 
Corned Beef, 1607 
Corns, Easy to cure, 1054 

Principal causes, 1054 
Corrosive Sublimate, 1480 
Mercuric Bichloride, In case of 
poisoning, 1628 
Cortza, Acute catarrh, 1055 
Cost or Living increased, 1569 
Two reasons for increase, 1570 
Six reasons for increased cost 

in Canada, 1571 
Two types of women buyers, 1573 
Couch Grass, 1481 
Cough and Bronchitis, In case 
of the baby, 831 
Reflex, Principal causes, 890 
Cough, A symptom, 1055 

One of nervous origin, 1249 
Counter-Irritation, Value of mus- 
tard, 1056 
Cows, Proper care of cows, 219 

Best breeds for butter fat, 220 
Cracked Lips, To treat, 1421 
Cream of Tartar, 1481 
Creosote, For consumptives, 1482 

Best way to take, 1483 
Crepitus, A grating sensation, 

1421 
Crbsol, Special use, 1483 
Cretinism, Result largely of 

heredity, 1134 
Crime, Drunkenness coupled with 
crime, 954 
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Gboton On* 1483 

In case of poisoning, 1629 
Croup, Several types In childhood, 
838 
The spasmodic type, 839 
Cboup, The membranous type, 840 
Cerebral croup, 841 
How membranous croup differs 
from diphtheria, 841 
Cupping, Two kinds, 1057 
Cubvatuhe op Spine, 1058 
Custabds, To prepare for sick, 722 
Cuts, Danger in even small, 1344 
Cyanide of Potash, Potassium, 
Ferrocyanide, Almond Oil, In 
case of poisoning, 1629 

Daisy, Twenty suggestions, 410 
Work of Chicago Board of 
Health approved, 413 

Dandelion, 1484 

Dangers to Life, The most seri- 
ous, 1059 

Dead, Care and disposal of, 1059 

Deafness, To guard against, 885 
Catarrh found to be a frequent 
cause, 1060 

Dbath-Rate of Chicago, 5 

Death, Instant, by "pithing," 22 

Deaths, Three-fourths of them 
under fifty years of age pre- 
ventable, 365 

Decoctions, 1484 

Defendebs, Our real, 11 

Delicacies, Frozen for the sick, 
708 

Delirium, In fevers, 1060 
Delirium Tremens, 1061 

Delusion, A false belief, 1137 

Dengue, 1062 

Dental Caries, Most prevalent of 
all diseases, 922 



Dental Squad, Title given chil- 
dren investigated by Dr. Eber- 
sole, 927 
Tests made to determine re- 
sults of corrected teeth, 929 
Extent of improvements in chil- 
dren, 931 
Progress shown by figures, 933 
Dentition and Mouth Hygiene, 
Chapter on, 920 
When diseased teeth are cor- 
rected, health returns, 923 
Advantages of Marion School 

for Investigation, 926 
How to spread work begun by 

Dr. Ebersole, 934 
Summary of results of Marion 
School Dental Squad, 935 
Deodorants, Suggestions on, 448 

and 1062 
Desquamation, 1063 
Diabetes, Home treatment for, 

1063 
Diaphoretics, 1064 
Diarrhea, In case of the baby, 830 
The cause and Its remedy, 1065 
Diarrhea (Acid) of Children, 
As a symptom, 1012 
Importance of diet, 1013 
Bowel should be cleansed, 1014 
Use of calomel and soda, 1014 
The castor oil emulsion, 1015 
Best methods of prevention, 1015 
Mixture, 1485 
Diathesis, 1066 
Diet, Results of errors of, 183 
A revolution in diet, 185 
In nursing, Chapter on, 702 
Light diet for convalescents, 726 
Digestion, Success often hinges OB 
the stomach, 118 
The process of, 127 
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Digestion— Continued 
Ferments in, 128 
Within the stomach, 181 
What goes on in small intestine, 

142 
Chapter on conditions of, 158 
Physical conditions governing, 

154 
Mental states affecting it, 156 
Digestive Juices adapted to 

foods, 169 
Methods in artificial, 723 
Digitalis, Strophantus, In case 

of poisoning, 1629 
Dilatation, Of the heart, 1067 
Dilutehts, 1486 
Diphtheria, Explanation of mixed 

Infection, 481 
Carried by pigeons, 476 
How conveyed, 485 
Chapter on, 652 

Symptoms in severe attacks, 652 
Symptoms in milder attacks, 652 
Making laboratory tests, 653 
First thing to be done, 654 
How to avoid high death rate, 

655 
When to give antitoxin, 656 
Home or hospital care, 657 
Nursing of Diphtheria patients, 

657 
Poison acts on heart, 658 
Prevention of diphtheria, 658 
When one can be considered 

safe, 659 
Three usual sources, 660 
Fumigation after recovery, 660 
Instructions of Chicago Health 

Department, 660 
Dipsomania Tablets, 1486 
Effect of alcoholic beverages, 

1487 



Dipsomania — Continued 
The Keeley Cure, 1487 
Disease, Contagious and infecti- 
ous, 481 
The Malignant type, 1434 
Diseases, Results of neglecting, 16 
Origin of general diseases, 84 
Result of incomplete oxidation, 

263 
General — Death rate increasing, 

264 
General — Preventable by dally 

care, 264 
General — More generally fatal, 

264 
General — Result of imperfect 

absorption, 264 
Parasitic, 482 
How to distinguish different 

communicable diseases, 639 
Those of women result from one 

main cause, 987 
Disinfectants and Sterilizing, 

Chapter on, 450 
Two requisites, 451 
Two classes of, 452 
To disinfect cloth, 458 
To disinfect Excreta, 453 
To disinfect cess-pools, 454 
To disinfect hands, 454 
Disposal of Waste and Garbage, 

Chapter on, 456 
Disposal of Waste, Use of yard 

closet vaults, 459 
Two classes of bacteria, 460 
Sanitary pail closet, 460 
Tub-closets of Manchester, 461 
Ground vaults, 461 
Provide for ventilation, 462 
Types of deadly pits, 462 
Privy-well system, 463 
Dry earth closets, 463 
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Disposal of Waste — Continued 
Disposal of garbage and manure, 

464 
Diuretics, 1067 
Dizziness, 1068 

Doctor, Gall him promptly, 1448 
Dover's Powdebs, 1488 
Drainage, House and field, 1069 
Dreams, Their causes, 94 
Drink, How to over-come drink 

evil, 967 
Drinker, Effect on moderate 

drinker accumulative, 965 
Drinks, If tempted to drink too 

much, 1069 
Dropsy, Symptom of advanced 

kidney disease, 289 
Hot air treatment for, 293 
A symptom, not a disease, 1069 
Drowning Accidents, To keep 

from, 1398 
To handle persons in the water, 

1398 
Resuscitation of the apparently 

drowned, 1399 
Schafer's Method, 1400 
Method of some operators, 1401 
Artificial respiration, Sylvest- 
er's method, 1402 
Drugs, Great care needed in use 

of, 1450 
Drunkard's Liver, It is Incurable, 

1069 
Drunkenness, As a disease is pre- 
ventable and curable, 939 
Dulness, Frequently due to 

stopped-up nose and throat, 

888 
Dumb Ague, 1070 
Dust, Importance of it, 1070 
Dy sen tery, A good remedy, 1071 



Dyspepsia (Acid), 1016 

Four common types, 1071 
Dyspnoea (Diflteult Breathing), 
Various causes, 1072 

Ear, The, Chapter on, 875 
A wonderful mechanism, 875 
Outer ear a reflector of sound, 

875 
External, middle and internal 

ear, 876 
Description of internal ear, 877 
Experiments in hearing, 877 
How sound vibrations are in- 
tensified, 878 
Where all sounds are collected, 

879 
Diseases and injuries of, 879 
To remove foreign body in, 879 
In case of ear-wax, 880 
When aspergillus starts in, 880 
See that discharges are treated 

promptly, 881 
Do not box or pull ears, 882 
Explanation of earache, 882 
Home treatment for earache, 

883 
For inflammation of external 

ear, 883 
For inflammation of middle ear, 

884 
When mastoid cells are inflamed, 

884 
Inflammation of internal ear, 884 
To guard against deafness, 885 
Affected by condition of nose 
and throat, 891 
Eating, Between meals, 1073 
ESERSOLE, Dr. Wm. G. His in- 
vestigations in regard to 
teeth, 922 
Both Doctor and Dentist, 925 
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Ebebsole, Db.— Continued 
Starts campaign of investigation, 

926 
Conditions of tests made at 
Marion School, 927 
Bcchtmosis, "Black and bine," 

1421 
Eclampsia, A preventable disease 

in pregnancy, 774 
Eczema, Good wash for, 321 

Several types of, 321 
Effervescing Draught, 1489 
Ef fici en cy, Mr. Roosevelt on Na- 
tional, 2 
Depends on two great factors of 
health, 123 
Effusion, Serum of the blood, 

1422 
Ego-Lemonade, Its use, 1489 
Eog-Nogg, 1489 

To prepare for sick, 707 
Egos, How msst easily digested, 
216 
Importance of keeping in sani- 
tary conditions, 217 
When they may be poisonous, 

217 
How long they can be kept in 

cold storage safely, 217 
Method of candling, 407 
Some keep better than others, 

407 
Results of using stale eggs, 408 
To prepare for sick, 727 
Served raw, 1490 
Elastic Bandages, 1073 
Elbctbicitt, For curing tumors 

and abnormal growths, 1074 
Elimination, Chapter on, 38 
Its relation to efficiency, 33 
When it is faulty, 38 



Elimination — Continued 
Enters into all questions of 
foods, 1586 

Elixirs, 1490 

Emaciation, Marks effect of dis- 
ease, 1074 

Embalming, Care of the dead, 
1074 

Emebgencies, Prepare for them, 
676 

Emebgenct, Ten hints, 1341 

Emetics, Several kinds, 1075 

Empyaema, Effusion into pleural 
cavity, 1422 

Enemata, Nutrient, Suggestions 
for preparing, 728 

Enlabged Head, Only means of 
prevention, 1075 

Enubesis, Incontinence of urine, 
1076 

Epilepsy, How to recognize at- 
tack, 1077 
Jacksonian, no treatment of 
avail, 1151 

Epidemics, Are becoming milder, 
444 
Important to avoid, 1077 

Epsom Salts, 1490 

Ebgogbaph, Description of ma- 
chine, 53 

Ergot, Use of, 1491 

Ebigebon, Use of, 1491 

Eruptive Diseases, 1077 

Erysipelas, The facial type, 624 
Several remedies, 625 
Progress of the disease, 625 
As an Infection of wounds, 1422 

Erysipelatous Lymphangitis, A 
blood poisoning, 1422 

Essences, 1491 

Ether, A warning, 1491 
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Evans, Dr. W. A. On the public 
and medical men, 15 
Preventive medicine an estab- 
lished science, 082 
Excrements, Different discharges 

, of waste, 85 
Exercise, Antidote to fatigue poi- 
sons, 59 
How not to take it, 61 
Ways to take It, 69 
Exercises, In physical culture, 66 
Expectoration, Fetid, What causes 

it, 1087 
"Explosion," Result of use of 

muscle, gland or cell, 59 
Eye, The Human, Chapter on, 857 
A photograph-making instru- 
ment, 857 
Use of the retina, 858 
The crystalline lens, 858 
Ciliary muscles, for "accommo- 
dation," 859 
Why we wear glasses, 859 
Cataract in, 860 
Iris and pupil, 860 
Shape of eyeball, 861 
Of old age, 862 
In case of astigmatism, 862 
Eyeball, Injuries to the, 873 
Eye-Lids, To turn them, 873 
Eyes, Dr. Lundy's twelve rules for 
care of, 864 
Wash for weak eyes, 865 
Diseases of the, 866 
Inflammation of eyelids, 866 
What to do for a stye, 867 
Diseases of the conjunctiva, 868 
What to do for granular lids, 



Ophthalmia Neonatorum, 869 
Inflammation of cornea, 870 



Eyes — Continued 
For Inflammation of iris, 871 
For Injuries to the, 872 
When eye-lids are injured, 872 
To remove cinders or foreign 

bodies, 872 
Inflamed eyes frequently due to 
nose and throat, 889 
Eye-Salve, For inflammation of 

the eye-lids, 867 
Eye-Strain, May shatter whole 
nervous system, 863 

Face Powders, Value of almond 
meal, 1078, 1617 

Facial Paralysis, 1079 

Factory Girls, Subject to anemia, 
1080 

Fainting, Result of emotional dis- 
turbance, 1080 
One way to prevent, 1081 

Fakirs, Some experiments in In* 
dia, 77 

False Croup, 1081 

Farmers, Comparative mortality 
of, 1082 

Fare, Dr. Wm., Originator of sani- 
tary science, 11 

Far-Sighted, How to correct it, 
862 

Fat, Sign of Diminished Vitality, 
39 
How fatty tissues originate, 179 

Fatigue, Poisons produced in 
muscles, 51 

Fatty Degeneration, 1082 

Feces, Dejections should be 
watched, 1083 

Feet, Care of, 1616 
Soaking the, 110 
Sore and tender, 1084 
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Felon, Turpentine as a preven- Fire-Works, Should be prohibited, 



tive.1065 
Treatment for, 1066 
Ferments and Bacteria, Chapter 

on, 887 
Ferments, Organized and unorgan- 
ized, 887 
Fibrin-ferment in blood, 387 
Organized ferments known as 

bacteria, 388 
Production of unorganized, 388 
Dangerous germs, 389 
Yeast plant most familiar or- 
ganized ferment, 391 
What takes place in bread mak- 
ing, 392 
In production of different liquors, 

893 
Organized Vegetable ferments, 
394 
Fermentation, Not necessary for 
making butter, 891 
Avoid eating foods beginning to 
ferment, 1086 
Fomentations, Abnormal, 158 
Fever, Causes of, 1040 
When cleansing of bowels is 

needed, 1040 
Treatment for, 1088 
Fever drinks, 1492 
Surgical, 1423 
FEVERISHNE8S, In case of the baby, 

831 
Fevers, Acute, when to call the 
doctor, 1017 
Early treatment in, 1072 
Figs, Their value, 1492 
Filters, Best type of, 385 

To clarify water, 1088 
Fireless Cooker, How to con- 
struct, 1573 



1352 
"First Am," In Army, 15 
First Aid in Injury, Part XII, 

1841 
General hints, 1342 
Dressing of wound, 1343 
Before the surgeon arrives, 1347 
How prompt action saved a life, 

1355 
To apply roller bandage, 1360 
The First-aid packet, 1363 
Contents of First-aid packet, 

1364 
Use of absorbent cotton, 1364 
Gauze and splints, 1365 
Application of splints, 1366 
Antiseptics, 1367 
Rubber Adhesive plaster, 1367 
Other antiseptic washes, 1368 
Advantage of Camphenol, 1360 
In case of broken bones, 1370 
Sprains of the Joints, 1372 
Synovitis, 1377 

Three kinds of fractures, 1378 
Sprain may be worse than a 

fracture, 1378 
One kind of fracture, 1379 
A "Green-stick" fracture, 1379 
Seven tests for fracture, 1380 
Treatment of simple fractures, 

1382 
Use of splints, 1383 
Special fractures, 1384 
Compound fractures, 1390 
Comminuted fractures, 1391 
Inflammation of Joints, 1395 
Treatment of inflammation of 

Joints, 1396 
Tubercular inflammation of the 

knee, 1396 
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Fibst Aid in Injury — Continued 
Treatment for tubercular inflam- 
mation of the knee, 1397 
Drowning accidents, 1397 
Fibst Aid in Sickness, Part XI, 

1009 
Fish, Rich In protein, 212 
Canned salmon a staple, 213 
Codfish as a staple, 214 
Fissure, Treatment for various 
types of fissure, 1089 
Nipple, 777 
Fistula, Requires services of a 

surgeon, 1089 
Fixing, Treating Joint inflamma- 
tions, 1423 
Flax-Seed, Tea, To prepare for 

sick, 707 and 1492 
Fleas, To get rid of, 524 
Fletcher, Horace, His idea of ap- 
petite, 165 
Fletohebism, Principles of, 166 
Flexneb, Dr. Simon, Discoverer 
of vaccine to combat cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, 426 
Flies, To prevent sickness, 465 
The remedy for, 465 
Chapter on, 488 
The filth fly, 488 
How to destroy, 489 
As germ carriers, 490 
Some varieties, 490 
Common house fly, 490 
Carriers of millions of germs, 

491 
The stable fly, 491 
Mr. Blue-Bottle, 492 
How rapidly they multiply, 494 
Ways to destroy them, 494 
Crusade against them, 495 
Death caused by flies, 497-498 
Number of germs carried, 498 



To destroy In house, 505 
Tetse, Cause of "Sleeping sick- 
ness,'' 508 
Danger in, 1578 
To destroy, 1607 
Mosquitoes, To keep away, 1608 
Flint, Dr. Austin, His expression 
concerning prevention of dis- 
ease, 262 
Specks, To remove, 1608 
Fomentations, To allay inflamma- 
tion, 1423 
Food, Its change into tissue, 43 
Foods, Their constituents, 176 
Chemical elements, 177 
Their conversion into the body, 

178 
Chemistry of, Chapter on, 183 
Appetite or desire should deter- 
mine, 187 
Constituents of animal foods, 

(Table), 191 
Constituents of vegetable foods, 

(Table), 193 
Staple foods, 195 
Age effects adaptability of foods, 

196 
Climate affects adaptability of 

foods, 197 
Many desirable only occasion- 
ally, 197 
Moderation in certain foods, 198 
Value of different fruits, 199 
Preparation of, 200 
Danger In cooked-over, 201 
Those desirable raw, 201 
Animal, Chapter on, 206 
Cereal and breakfast foods, 232 
Vegetable, Chapter on, 232 
Are prepared foods more diges- 
tible? 233 
Cost of prepared foods, 234 
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Foods — Continued 
Breakfast, Question of economy, 

1679 
Household preservation of, 1584 
Principal contents, 1589 
Their value in calories, 1591 
Foot, Pains in the arch of, 1424 
Foot and Mouth Disease, Highly 
infectious, 668 

Not contracted by man, 669 
Prevention of, 1090 
Formaldehyde, A disinfectant, 

1493 
Fowler's Solution, 1493 
Fracture, Different types of, 1379 

The signs of, 1380 
Fracture Comminuted, In case of 

dislocation, 1392 
Fracture Compound, To treat the 
wound, 1390 
Before the surgeon comes, 1391 
Fracture Special, Of the wrist, 
1384 
Of the collar bone, 1385 
Pott's, Fracture of Ankle, 1386 
Of the Joints, 1886 
Fractured ribs, 1387 
Treatment for fractured ribs, 

1387 
Adhesive plaster bands, 1387 
The ribs must be rendered im- 
mobile, 1388 ' 
Ununited, 1389 
Healing of, 1389 
Freckles, A certain remedy for, 

1090 
Freezing and Frost-Bites, To ex- 
tract the cold, 1090 
What causes the pain, 1091 
Friction, Rub toward body, 1091 
Fruits, Aid to digestion, 235 
Insist on ripe fruits, 235 



Fruits— Continued 
Apples and how to eat them, 236 
Should be well masticated, 237 
Mellow sweet apples as a laxa- 
tive, 237 
Nutritive value of bananas, 238 
Infected spots on bananas, 269 
Use of berries, 240 
Grapes, oldest grape-vine, 240 
Value of figs, 240 
Lemons, a tried remedy for 

rheumatism, 241 
Mangoes, and how to use them, 

241 
Oranges, peaches, pine-apples 

and plums, 242 
Prunes, most desirable kinds, 

243 
Grape-fruit as a condiment, 243 
Chief value of different small, 
244 
Fruits and Vegetables, canned, 
Question of economy, 257 
Principle of preservation, 257 
Guard against adulteration, 258 
Fumigation, Importance of clean- 
liness, 445 
Easy and valuable method, £49 
Fusel Oil, 1493 

Gabrttchevskt, Doctor. Russia* 
who discovered the vaccine 
against Scarlet fever, 425 
Gall-Stones, Conditions for form- 
ing them, 304 
Prevention of, 305 
Treatment for, 307 
Gamboge, A cathartic, 1494 
Ganglia, Sympathetic, 159 
Ganglion, (Ganglia) Little brains, 
20 
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Gangrene, A surgeon must take 

charge, 1092 
Gargles, Suggestions on, 1092 
Gablic, Its uses, 1494 
Gas in Bowels, Should check fer- 
mentation, 1098 
Gas in Stomach, Relieve by gin- 
ger tea, 1092 
Gastric Catarrh, The acute form, 
of, 1093 
Most effective treatment, 1094 
When it becomes chronic, 1095 
Several varieties, 1096 
Every dyspeptic should be his 

own physician, 1096 
Variety in diet important, 1097 
Some desirable articles of diet, 

1097 
Some things to avoid, 1098 
In cases of long-standing, 1098 
Remedies suggested for chronic 

forms, 1099 
Should consult physician, 1100 
GA8TRI0 Ulcer, Symptoms of, 1101 
Gelatine, Value as a food, 210 
How It is made, 211 
A tissue buildtr, 1608 
Gelsemium, Its use, 1494 
Gentian, A bitter stomachic, 1495 
German Measles, A light attack. 

1102 
Germicides, Stronger than anti- 
septics, 451 
Germs, Those that are danger- 
ous, 389 
These can be killed but not poi- 
sons, 890 
Gestation, Length of the period, 

755 
Gin, 1495 

"Gin-Drinker's Liver," Symptoms 
of, 1102 



Ginger, Its value, 1495 

Girl, Young, Reasons for sup- 
pressed menstruation, 988 

Girls, Importance of period of 
puberty, 984 

Glacial Acetic Acid, 1495 

Glanders, Avoid man or beast af- 
fected by them, 1103 

Glandular Swellings, What to 
do for them, 1104 

Glasses, Why we wear them, 859 

Glauber's Salt, 1496 

Glycerine, Its content and uses, 
1496 
Its two-fold action, 1617 

Glycogen, Manufactured by liver, 
135 
Produced by Carbohydrates, 147 
Two theories in regard to it, 148 

Goitre, Two* varieties, 1105 
The remedies, 1105 

Golden Seal, 1497 

Gonorrhea, Highly dangerous to 
eyesight of newly-born, 870 

Gorgas, Dr. W. C, His views of 
Malaria, 528 
His work in Havana, 536 
His work on Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, 537 

Goose-Grease, 1497 

Goulard's Extract, 1498 

Granular Lids, Curable in first 



Granulated Citrate of Magnesia, 
1498 

Grass, To prevent growing, 1608 

Gravel, Cause and treatment, 1106 

Gray Powder, 1498 

Grinding the Teeth, Its princi- 
pal cause, 1107 

Griping, Use soda to avoid, 1107 

Growth, How to promote, 1107 
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Gbuels, How to make them, 718 
Guaiac, Its use, 1496 
Guabana, 1498 
Gum Arabic, 1498 
Gum-Boil, To prevent, 1424 
Gun-Cotton, 1499 
Gunshot Wounds, They are asep- 
tic, 1425 
Gutta Pebcha, 1499 

Habit, Can be applied to mind, 
temperament and body, 1108 
In use of medicines, 1499 
Hacking Cough, How to prevent, 

1109 
Haib, Care of, 1616 

Tonic and dandruff cure, 1618 
Hallucination, Entirely due to 
stimulus within the mind, 1186 
Hammer-Finger, Permanent bend- 
ing of finger at the middle, 
1425 
Hammer-Toe, Permanent bending 

of toe, 1426 
"Hang-Nails," How to prevent, 

1109 
Hard- Waters, To make soft, 1110 
Hardwood, To polish, 1606 
Hake-Lip, When it should be 

treated, 1110 
"Hashish," 1499 

Hat Fever, Climate only treat- 
ment, 1111 
Head, Injuries of, 1426 
Headache, Principal causes of, 
1112 
Several kinds of, 1118 
Two special types of, 1113 
For relieving the stomach, 1114 
Methods of prevention, 1115 
Cleansing of the alimentary 
tract, 1115 



Headache— Continued 
Rheumatic, Neuralgic or Gouty 
headache, 1116 
Healing, Body does its own, 1426 
Health, Conditions of vigorous, 

154 
Health Board, Their important 

work, 1117 
Heart, Various parts of, 23 
When it stops beating, 26 
Its periods of rest, 49 
Meaning of Increased heart ac- 
tion as result of alcohol, 948 
Enlargement from beer-drinking, 

949 
Palpitation of, 1119 
Many types of heart disease, 

1119 
Rapid action of, 1120 
Heart-Burn, Symptom of chronic 

gastric catarrh, 1118 
Heart-Stimulants, 1500 
Heat, Bodily heat regulated, 73 
Chief source of bodily heat and 

energy, 181 
How to apply heat before child- 
birth, 765 
Destroys poison of scarlet 

fever, 1121 
Applied all over body, 1501 
Heat Exhaustion, To relieve take 
hot and stimulating drinks, 
1121 
Heat Stroke, Where it is com- 
mon, 1122 
The one treatment, 1123 
Two forms of, 1123 
Hemorrhage, In case of miscar- 
riage, 757 
When caused by accident, 758 
To control Internal bleeding, 1124 
Hens, To make lay, 1609 
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Heredity, Chapter on, 414 
Inherited predisposition to dis- 
ease, 415 
Inherited diseases, 416 
Strenuous life affects future gen- 
eration, 417 
Can overcome constitutional 

weakness, 847 
Affecting intemperance, 960 
Hibernation, Among animals and 

man, 75 
Htvb Sybtjp, 1501 
Hiccough, When especially troub- 
lesome, 1125 
Hip Disease, Do not depend on 

home treatment, 1125 
Hoabseness, An excellent home 

remedy, 1126 
Hodenpyl, Dr. Eugene, His dis- 
covery In regard to cancer, 
1004 
Hog Cholera, Remedy for, 1127 
Hollow Toot, To relieve, 1427 
Home Cooking, An economy to do 

your own, 1575 
Home vs. Hospital, Treatment, 

440 
Hook-Worm, Affects a million of 
our population, 517 
How it operates, 518 
How it is conveyed, 518 
Prevention of, 519 
Treatment of disease, 519 
Hops, Action of, 1502 
Hospitals, Support them, 1128 
Hot and Cold Water, Used by our 

forefathers, 731 
Hot Drops, 1488 
House Drainage, Beware of damp 

cellars, 1128 
Household Economics, Part XIV, 
1569 



Household Hints, Chapter 1, 1605 
"House-Maid's Knee," Requires 

surgical treatment, 1427 
Humidity, Indoor, 355 
Hunger, Sensation of, Chapter on, 
163 
How sense of hunger is created, 
165 
Hydrocele, Dropsy of the testes, 

1427 
Hydrocyanic Acid, In case of poi- 
soning, 1624 
Hydrophobia, What everyone 
should know, 628 
Acquired only by inoculation, 629 
Time required for development, 

629 
The direct cause, 630 
How to tell when a dog is mad, 

631 
Three stages in a dog's madness, 

631 
Three stages in hydrophobia in 

a man, 632 
Wise law in Russia, 633 
Hydrotherapy, The water cure, 

732 
Hygiene, Meaning of, 6 
Its purpose to render immune to 
general diseases, 420 
Hygrometer, For testing atmos- 
pheric humidity, 358 
How to make one for home, 359 
Hypnotism, In some states lim- 
ited to qualified physicians, 
1129 
Hypochondriacs 
Under belief that some organ of 
body is diseased, 1129 
Hysteria, The symptoms, 1129 
An unfailing sign, 1181 
Easy victims of charlatans, 1131 
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Hysterical Conditions, After in- 
juries, 1428 

Ice, Frequent conveyor of typhoid, 
881 
As a conveyor of germs, 1132 
Effect of, 1502 
Ice Bags, In Cerebro-Spinal men- 
ingitis, 1132 
Ice-Cream, How to freeze small 
amounts, 710 
Various flavors for the sick, 711 
When dangerous, 1132 
Economy to make your own, 15S3 
Iceland Moss, 1502 
Ices, Various kinds for sick, 712 
Ice-Water, How it may harm, 
1137 

ICHTHTOL, It8 USO, 1503 

Idiocy, Special causes, 1138 
Idiopathic, Conditions arising 
from no assignable cause, 1137 
III, Number constantly seriously 

12 
Illness, Steps to serious, 10 
Cost of, 12 

Every illness poisons the system, 
446 
Illusions, A false perception, 1135 
Imbecility, Higher grade than 

idiocy, 1134 
Immunity, Prevention of sickness, 
3 
Chapter on, 419 

Power of system to resist patho- 
genic germs, 419 
Mystery of natural immunity, 

420 
Causes of inherited immunity, 

421 
By vaccination, 422 
Sometimes acquired, 422 



I m uvtstty— Continued 
Vaccination does not render one 

immune for life, 424 
Theories of, Chapter on, 427 
Impotency, Means loss of power, 

1137 
Iodine, Its value, 1504 
Iodoform, In case of poisoning, 
1630 
Iodoform, Use of, 1505 
Incubation, Period of, in infec- 
tious diseases, 441 
Incubator, Baby, To prevent loss 
of baby's bodily heat, 789 
Baby, Keeping out the dust, 790 
"Indian Whiskey/' How to make, 

968 
Indigestion, In case of the baby, 

830 
Infantile Paralysis, A peculiar 

epidemic, 623 
Infection, Recent discoveries, 3 
Carriers of, 439 

Period of Incubation of infec- 
tious diseases, 441 
Germs may be long retained, 442 
Probable duration of contagious 

diseases, 442 
Carried by air, 471 
Experiences in one hospital, 472 
Disease conveyed by touch, 472 
By carriers, 473 
Individuals as carriers, 474 
Certain contagions transmissi- 
ble after recovery, 474 
Danger from tubercle bacilli, 

475 
Animals as carriers, 476 
How to prevent, 480 
Mixed, 1486 
Inflammation, In case of the eye- 
lids, 866 
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Inflammation — Continued 
Two classes of, 1138 
Of mucous membranes, 1139 
Proper treatment of coughs, 

1139 
In case of Croupous inflamma- 
tion, 1140 
To relieve, 1428 
When infected, 1429 
Turpentine one of the best reme- 
dies, 1429 
When phagocytes are victorious, 

1430 
Of Antrum of High more, 1430 
Influenza, Nasal secretions a car- 
rier, 478 
Due to smallest of all disease 

germs, 1141 
Best prevention Is good health, 

1142 
Value of hot lemon sling, 1142 
Infusions, 1503 
In-Growing Nails, How easily 

cured, 1143 
Inhalations, One of the best rem- 
edies for dry, hacking cough, 
1143 
Injections, To cleanse the bowels, 

1144 
Injuries, To the eyes, 872 
Inoculation, Best method to pre- 
vent small-pox, 1144 
Insanitary Methods of preparing 

foods, Chapter on, 397 
Insanity, Chronic Alcoholism, pro- 
duces the mentally defective, 
953 
Due to disease of brain, 1134 
When caused by alcohol, 1135 
An explanation of, 1175 
Insect Bites, To relieve pain of, 
1009 



Insomnia, A preventable condi- 
tion, 82 
Dr. Evans on, 97 
What it may indicate, 1144 
The best remedies, 1145 
Be careful to avoid drugs, 1146 

Instruments, Disinfection of, 1431 

Intestinal Absorption, Almost all 
absorption through Intestines, 
1146 

Intestinal Hemorrhage, Some 
good remedies, 1146 

Intestinal Indigestion, Influ- 
ences of the nerves and 
pancreas, 1148 

Intestinal Obstruction, When 
surgical aid should be sought, 
1150 

Intestinal Pain, How to get re- 
lief, 1150 

Intestine, Small, Its mucous lin- 
ing, 143 

Ipecac, Its uses, 1505 

Iris, Of the eye, 861 

Irish Moss, 1506 

Iritis, Inflammation of iris, 871 

Iron, Many forms and uses of, 
1506 

Isolation and Fumigation, Chap- 
ter on, 437 
Method to pursue, 438 
Latest conclusions of medical 

science, 441 
During convalescence, 442 

Itching, What causes it, 1151 

Itch-Mite, Treatment for, 522 

Jamaica Ginger, 1509 
Jaundice, Explanation of, 301 

Methods of treatment, 302 
Jaws, Diseases of, Treatment for 
gum-boils, 1151 
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Jaws — Continued 
Necrosis of, what to do, 1152 
Tumors of, Call the surgeon, 
1152 
Jellies, To prepare for sick, 721 
Joints, Inflammation of, Treat- 
ment for, 1152 
Joints, I nfective Inflammation 
of, Treatment for Hip-Joint 
disease, 1158 
White-swelling no longer need 
be fatal, 1155 
Junipeb Berries, 1509 
Junket, How to prepare for sick, 
724 

Keen, Dr., His tribute to discov- 
erer of anesthesia, 12 
Kerosene Emulsion, 1609 
Kidney Diseases, Chapter on, 283 

Chief product of kidneys, 283 

Acute congestion of kidneys, 284 

Chronic congestion of kidneys, 
284 

Brlght's Disease, 284 

Causes of, 285 

Mal-asslmilatlon the chief cause, 
286 

Different types, 287 

Symptoms, 287 

Presence of Albumen and casts, 
289 

Dropsy, Symptoms of advanced 
kidney disease, 289 

Difficulty in breathing, 289 

Uremic poisoning, Chief feature 
of kidney disorders, 290 

Ways of prevention, 290 

Home treatment for, 291 

Value of hot pack, 291 

Drugs of little we, 292 



Kidneys, Alcohol causes degener- 
ation of tissues, 954 

Kindergarten, The proper method 
of training younger children, 
1156 

Knee Joint, Subject to many kinds 
of injury, 1432 

Knock Knee, Caused by rickets, 
1432 

Koch, Professor, Discoveries con- 
cerning phagocytes, 429 

KOUMY8S, To prepare for sick, 707 

Labarraque'8 Solution, A disin- 
fectant, 1610 

Labels, Have a label on every bot- 
tle, 1156 

Labor, When it comes at child- 
birth, 762 

Laborers, Longevity of, next to 
farmers, 1157 

Lacteals, Villi of small intestines 
absorb fat globules, 145 

La Grippe, How to avoid, 484 

Lancing the Gums, When gums 
are swollen, 1157 

Lonoune, 1619 

Lard, Use of, 215 
To preserve, 1610 

Laryngitis, Simple home treat- 
ment, 1158 

Lavage, Washing out stomach, 
1159 

Lavender, 1509 

Laxative, Food and Remedies, 
The commoner foods, 1160 

Laxatives, Foods the best, 1510 
Various kinds of, 1509 

Lead, In case of poisoning, 1630 

Lead Poisoning, Lead workers 
subject to frequent poisoning, 
1161 
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Lead Poisoning — Continued 
How it affects the system, 1162 
How to remove the poison, 1163 
Leeches, The old-fashioned meth- 
od, 1164 
Lemonade, To prepare egg, 706 
Lemonade and Lemons, Positive 

curative value in rheumatism, 

1164 
Lemons, Their use, 1510 
Lemon Whey, To prepare for sick, 

708 
Length of Life, Man's average 

now is forty-three, 1165 
Lens, Their importance in the eye, 

858 
Leprosy, An ancient disease, 609 
Two types, 610 

Not contagious in America, 611 
Leuoobrhoea, For treatment see, 

993 
Lice, Body, Treatment for, 523 
Head, Treatment for, 523 
Crab, Treatment for, 524 
Lice on Plants, To destroy, 1610 
Licorice, 1511 
Lime, A remedy, 1512 
Limes, Their value, 1512 
Lime-Water, A supposed remedy, 

vastly overdone, 1165 
To make, 1610 
Lincoln, Abraham, Rules for good 

health, 32 
Liniments, Various kinds and 

uses, 1512 
Lips, To prevent chapping and 

cracking, 1166 
Liquors, 1513 

Liquor Traffic, Magnitude of, 940 
Lithium Salts, 1514 
Liver, Its value in digestion, 135 
Its use as a filter, 136 



Liver — Continued 
What to do when it is over- 
burdened, 136 
Glycogenic function of, 147 
Effects of Alcohol on the liver, 
954 
Liver Diseases, Various functions 
of the liver, 294 
Liver co-operates with kidneys, 

296 
Preventive measures, 296 
Biliousness, 297 
Congestion of liver, 299 
Symptoms of acute congestion, 

300 
Prevention of congestion, 300 
Jaundice, Explanation of, 301 
Gall-stones, 303 
Enlargement of liver, 308 
To prevent enlargement, 309 
Acute yellow atrophy of, 309 
Cirrhosis of, 310 
Fatty liver, 314 
Treatment for fatty liver, 315 
Treatment for fatty liver, 315 
"Liver Spots," Not always indi- 
cation of disease of liver, 1166 
Living, High Cost of, 184 
Lobelia (Tobacco), 1514 
Lock-Jaw, Soil a carrier of te- 
tanus bacillus, 477 
Horrors of the disease, 626 
Prevention of, 627 
First signs of attack, 628 
Locomotor Ataxia, Symptoms and 

possible treatment, 1166 
Lozenges, Effective way to give 

drugs, 1515 
Lumbago, Symptoms and simple 

treatment, 1167 
"Lumpy-Jaw," An Infectious dis- 
ease, 1433 
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LtTCf AB CAUSTIC, 1515 

Lun o Diseases, Chapter on, 824 
Bronchitis, acute and chronic 

825 
Causes of bronchitis, 826 
Bronchitis in complication with 

other diseases, 826 
To break up a cold, 827 
Chronic bronchitis, in children, 

828 
Prevention of Bronchitis, 829 
Treatment for bronchitis, 880 
Chronic Bronchitis of aged, 380 
Treatment for chronic bronchitis, 

331 
Pneumonia, 831 
Causes of Pneumonia, 832 
Pneumonia is accompanied by 
the growth of pathogenic bac- 
teria, 888 
How to prevent Pneumonia, 338 
Course of Pneumonia, 834 
Fresh Air essential In pneu- 
monia, 335 
First treatment of Pneumonia, 

385 
Pneumonia poisons entire sys- 
tem, 336 
Broncho-pneumonia in a child, 

336 
Causes of broncho-pneumonia, 

337 
Prevention of broncho-pneu- 
monia, 338 
Symptoms and treatment of 

broncho-pneumonia, 840 
Pleurisy, its causes, 841 
Dry pleurisy, 842 
Wet pleurisy, 843 
Purulent pleurisy, 348 
Prevention of pleurisy, 343 



Lung Diseases — Continued 
Symptoms and treatment of 
pleurisy, 344 
Lukgs, Purpose of the, 27 
How oxygen purines the blood, 

27 
Tissue waste eliminated, 36 
How oxygen reaches blood, 824 
Lupus, Consumption of the skin, 

1168 
Ltoopodium, 1515 
Ltmph-Cube, For certain diseases, 

1434 
Lymphatic Duct, 146 
Lymphatic Glands, For Enlarge- 
ment of, 1168 
Lting-In Boom, Essentials for, 760 

Mace, 1515 

Magnesia, In Its various forms 
and uses, 1516 

Malaria, How conveyed, 486 
Carried by mosquito, 508 
How poison is transmitted, 504 
Prevention of, 505 
Chapter on, 527 
Principal sickness of the South, 

527 
Discoverer of Cause, 528 
Parasite goes through stages of 

development, 529 
Gets into the bones, 529 
Cycles of disease, 530 
Mosquito caught as carrier, 530 
The ounce of prevention, 531 
What causes chill, 532 
The tertian type, 538 
The Quotidian type, 588 
The Double Quotidian type, 533 
The Quartan Type, 533 
Remittent Malarial Fevers, 534 
Prevention, 535 
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Malaria — Con United 
Where It has been conquered, 

536 
Course and symptoms, 538 
Several diseases of malarial or- 
igin, 538 
The treatment of, 539 
Value of the hot pack, 540 
Two recognized specifics, 541 
Chronic forms of Malarial poi- 
soning, 542 
Things to be done In malarial 
districts, 543 
Males, Normal proportions of, 

1171 
Malignant Disease, Some types 

of, 1171 
Malignant Oedema, Kinds of 
micro-organisms that are dan- 
gerous, 1172 
Malingering, A term applied in 

the army, 1172 
Malt-Extract, 1517 
Mania, Insanity with great emo- 
tional excitement, 1173 
That becomes chronic, 1174 
Three grades of, 1176 
Manikin, Body, 17 
The Circulation, 125 
The Nervous System, 151 
Marion School, Where Investiga- 
tion was made of children's 
teeth, 926 
Marriage, Hygienic marriages 
urged, 417 
Those unfit to marry. 1178 
Massage, Giving a treatment, 697 
Four ways to apply, 698 
General and local, 700 
The reasons for, 700 
Valuable in chronic cases If 
scientifically done, 1178 



Massage— Continued 

For chronic inflammation, 1435 
Mastoid Disease, 1435 
Maternitt, Chapter on, 743 
Conditions leading to best re- 
sults, 744 
"The conceptlon, , » 754 
Proper outfit for, 760 
The last month, 762 
After child is born, 766 
When child does not breathe, 

767 
Cleaning up the patient by nurse, 

769 
Use of the binder after birth, 

769 
Care of the child, 770 
Helping the baby nurse, 771 
Feeding the child, 772 
Perfect quiet for the mother, 772 
During mother's sleep keep baby 

apart from her, 773 
Some "accidents" to provide for, 

773 
Symptoms that must be watched, 
774 
Meals, Re-arranging them, 167 

Proper time to eat, 174 
Measles, Hqw conveyed, 485 
The symptoms, 644 
A disease of childhood, 644 
Actively contagious, 645 
Means of prevention, 645 
Early treatment, 646 
Measures, 1610 
Meat Juices and Broths, 716 
Meats, Shall we eat them, 189 
How to cook them, 203 
Preserving by salt, 399 
Important Juices abstracted by 
salt, 399 
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Heats — Continued 
Salt tends to make fiber tough 

and indigestible, 400 
Cold storage best method for 

preserving, 400 
Proper system for preserving, 

402 
Mooted question as to how long 

they can be kept, 403 
Danger In tainted, 403 
Proper way to cook meats, 404 
Canned, Dr. Wiley's warning, 

405 
Sausage, pure and impure, 407 
Heavy cost of, cooked or pre- 
pared, 1580 
An expensive habit, 1581 
Mechanics of the body, System of 

levers interesting, 1179 
Medical Profession, A principle 
of, 1446 
An amusing Impression, 1447 
As humanity's army, 1448 
Not on a money basis, 1449 
Medicine, Meaning of preventive, 

3 
Medicines, Age as affecting dose, 
1452 
Two-fold effects of, 1452 
Times for taking, 1452 
Patent, Nurse should warn 
against, 687 
Membranous Croup, In childhood, 

840 
Menstrual Period, Best at, 1253 
Menstruation, Symptoms and 
treatment for different vari- 
eties of painful menstruation, 
991 
Causes and varieties of painful 
menstruation, 991 



Mental Disease, Grouped under 
three general causes, 1176 
Treatment of different groups, 

1177 
Types of pure Insanities, 1177 
Menthol, Its use, 1517 
Metabolism, Chapter on changes 

in tissue cells, 42 
Metchnikoff, Professor, Discov- 
eries .concerning phagocytes, 
429 
Mice, To get rid of, 1611 
Microbe, Description of, 483 
Microbe, Millions may gain ad- 
mittance, 483 
Midwife, A custom among them, 
767 
Higher standard demanded, 778 
Migraine, Peculiar headache and 
how to treat it, 1180 
Migraine tablets, 1517 
Milk, Use it while fresh, 218 
Perfect culture for bacteria, 218 
Will keep longer If sanitary con- 
ditions prevail, 218 
Danger of tuberculosis, 219 
Home testing of, 220 
Pasteurized, 221 
Objections to pasteurized, 221 
Home pasteurization of, 222 
Certified, 222 
Advantages of pasteurization, 

223 
Modified for babies, 224 
Separated, 224 
Real buttermilk, 225 
Bonnydabber, 226 
That Infected by bacteria, 408 
How to have good milk, 409 
Fight for good milk In Chicago, 

410 
As a conveyor of infection, 1181 
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Milk — Continued 
Scarlet fever and typhoid car- 
ried with milk, 1182 
Its economic value, 1502 
Its comparative cost, 1593 
•'Milk-Leg," Due to Infection, 776 
Milk Sickness, Symptoms and 

treatment, 1183 
Milk-Weed, Sure cure for warts, 

1518 
Mineral Waters, How of value, 
1184 
Benefits from, 1506 
Miscarriage, Most dangerous of 
accidents, 756 
Three principal dangers, 759 
Period when most liable to oc- 
cur, 775 
Miscellaneous, Part X, 981 
Molasses, Its uses, 1518 
Moles, May be removed with 

knife, 1184 
Monobromated Camphor, 1519 
Monsel's Solution, 1519 
Morphine, 1519 
Mosquito, On the Isthmus, 13 
Chapter on, 501 
Varieties and danger from, 502 
Carrier of malaria, 508 
To destroy in home, 505 
Stegomyia Calopus, Carries Tel- 
low Fever, 507 
4,000 lives saved in Cuba by war 

on, 508 
Camphor fumes to drive away, 
1607 
Mother, Physician should be In 
charge of expectant, 743 
Should avoid worry, 803 
Care of sore nipples, 804 
When nursing mother becomes 
pregnant, 805 



Mother — Continued 

Alcoholic drinks injurious, 805 
Mountain Balm, Its uses, 1520 
Mountain Climbing, System sug- 
gested to strengthen heart, 
1185 
Mountain Fever, Mountain type 

of typhoid fever, 1185 
Mouth, Ideal place for microbes, 

924 
Mouth Breathers, Treatment to 
break up, 1186 
Results of mouth breathing, 916 
A cause of dulness, 917 
How to prevent mouth-breath- 
ing, 917 
Mucilage Acacia, 1520 
Mucous Membrane, Treatment to 

improve, 1186 
Mulled Wine, 1520 
Mumps, How conveyed, 486 
Inflammation of Parotid gland, 

663 
Transmitted through air, 663 
Method of treatment, 664 
Muriatic Acid, To aid stomach, 
1520 
In case of poisoning, 1624 
Murphy, Dr. J. B., On giving 

plain information, 13 
Muscles, Why they get tired, 46 

How they grow with use, 47 
Mushrooms, Toadstools, Fungi, 

In case of poisoning, 1630 
Musk, 1521 
Mustard Plasters, Best way to 

make, 1522 
Mutton Broth, To prepare for 

sick, 718 
Mutton Tallow, 1523 
Myrrh, Its use, 1523 
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Nails, The proper care of, 1187 Nightmare, Never comes to healthy 

NARCOSIS AND NARCOTI8M, TWO 

kinds of Narcotics, 1188 

Narcotic Poisoning, Some ex- 
amples, 1188 
Remedies for, 1188 

Nasal Catabbh, Adenoids in, 1186 
Treatment for the acute form, 

1190 
When acute becomes chronic, 

1190 
How to treat chronic, 1190 
When discharge is excessive, 1191 

Nasal Diphtheria, What to do, 
1192 

Nasal Obstructions, The various 
causes, 1192 

Nasal Polypi, Dangerous to 
health, 1193 

Near-Sighted, In case of children, 
864 

Neck, Various kinds of swellings, 
1198 
Breaking the, 1436 

Necrosis, The symptoms, 1194 

Needles, Under the skin, 1195 

Nervous Cough, How different 
from others, 1196 

Nervous Exhaustion, How to 
treat, 1196 

Nervous System, Manikin, 151 

Nettle-Bash, Two distinct vari- 
eties, 1196 

Neuralgia, Pain in the nerves, 
1197 
The facial type, 1198 

Neurasthenia, Weakness of ner- 
vous system, 1198 

Neuritis, Treatment of nerve dis- 
eases, 1199 

Night Blindness, Of hysterical 
origin, 1200 



individual, 1200 

Night Palsy, When limbs go to 
sleep, 1200 

Night Sweats, Immediate cause 
the stomach, 1202 
To cure* 1523 

Night Terrors, To prevent distres- 
lng dreams, 1201 

Nitre, Its use, 1524 

Nitric Acid, 1525 

In case of poisoning, 1624 

Nose, The chapter on, 886 
Two-fold purpose of smell, 886 
In case of nasal obstruction, 886 
For difficult breathing, 889 
Nasal obstruction and reflex 

cough, 890 
Its troubles affect the ears, 891 
Foreign bodies in, 892 
What to do for nose-bleed, 893 
For "cold in the head," 898 
Connection with the ear, 1203 
Surgery of the, 1204 
Broken, 1437 

Nose-bleed, Causes of, 894 
In adult indication of various 

diseases, 895 
How to stop it, 896 
When to call physician, 898 
Due to many causes, 1202 

Nourishment, Influences affecting 
dally, 3 
Certain requirements for, 190 
For the patient, 702 

Number Six, 1525 

Nurse, Qualities of a real, 674 
What a true nurse knows, 674 
The matter of dress, 678 
A cheerful, hopeful manner, 678 
Importance of cleanliness, 679 
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Nubse— Continued 
Quietness an essential, 680 
Preserve order in sick-room, 680 
Must be accurate, 680 
Watchfulness over details, 681 
Necessity of tact, 681 
Should be discreet, 682 
Bespect privacy of patient, 682 
Loyalty to patient and physician, 

688 
Common-sense a requisite, 688 
Devotion to her duties, 684 
Should be an educator in hy- 
giene and sanitation, 684 
The chart and how to keep it, 

688 
Taking the pulse, 680 
How to take temperature, 692 
Pulse, temperature and breath- 
ing, "vital signs," 694 
Bathing the patient, 695 
Skill in preparing food, 702 
Neatness in giving food to sick, 

703 
How to prepare beverages for 

the sick, 704 
Special hints on frozen del- 
icacies, 709 
How to make predigested frozen 

delicacies, 715 
Making gruels, 716 
How to prepare stimulating meat 

Juices and broths, 716 
To prepare creams, custard and 

Jellies, 720 
Previously digested foods, 722 
Preparing a light diet for con- 
valescents, 727 
Giving food by way of the 

bowel, 728 
Cleansing the hands before as- 
sisting at birth, 763 



Numb— Continued 
Directions how to prevent after- 
flooding at birth, 764 
Nubsotg at Home, Section on, 671 
Certain well-defined principles, 

676 
Practice makes perfect, 677 
Nutmeg, Its use, 1526 
Nutrition, Defective, 1060 

Some diseases of, 1204 
Nuts, Constituents of almonds, 244 
Chestnuts not easily digested, 

245 
Cocoanut as a food, 245 
Nuts, Nutritive value of peanut, 
246 
Hints on use of nuts, 248 

Oatmeal, Not always desirable, 

204 
A laxative food, 1205 
Oatmeal Baths, Especially good 

for infants, 1205 
Obesity, Normal proportion of fat, 

1206 
Influence of drinking water, 

1207 
Lack of exercise and over-eating, 

1207 
Queer freaks in diet, 1208 
Why women tend to grow fat, 

1209 
The results of, 1209 
To reduce excessive fat, 1210 
The normal weight, 1210 
Treatment for, 1211 
Physiological basis for fat re- 
duction, 1212 
Restriction of diet should be 

moderate, 1213 
Daily program to reduce flesh, 

1213 
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Obesity— Continued 
Menu suggested by Dr. Hall to 
reduce flesh, 1215 

Obstipation, Obstruction of the 
bowels, 1206 

Occupation, As It relates to lon- 
gevity, 1215 

Ochsner, Dr. A. J., Success with 
appendicitis, 1023 

Odor, In cases of sickness, 1216 

Oedema, Dropsy of vocal chords, 
1216 
Dropsy of the lungs, 1216 

Old Age, Predisposes to disease, 
1217 

Oleomargarine, Contents of, 229 

Opium, Morphine, Laudanum, 
Codeine; In case of poison- 
ing, 1680 

Optimism, An aid to digestion, 161 

Organs, Vital, 19 
Secondarily vital, 29 

Osmosis, Absorption of blood 
through membranes, 144 

Over-Crowding. Liable in sleep- 
ing-rooms even on the farm, 
1217 

Over-Eating, Twice as much eaten 
as needed, 121 
Only what is assimilated that 
nourishes, 1217 

Oveb-Wught, Dangerous symp- 
tom, 40 

Over-Work, Too much expected 
in the schools, 1218 

Oxalic Acid and Oxalates, In case 
of poisoning, 1624 

Oxygen, Its relation to muscles, 
45 
Increasing supply to blood, 60 

Otstebs, How to prepare them, 
202 



Pack, Hot and Cold, Its effect on 
blood, 733 
Its effect on nervous system, 734 
In cases of convulsion, 734 
To bring out eruptions, 735 
Use in pneumonia, 735 
To put in cold pack, 736 
To put in hot pack, 737 
Triumphs achieved by use of hot 

pack, 737 
Limitations of water-cure, 738 
Use in breaking up a cold, 739 
Use of hot pack in fever and 
ague, 739 
Package Goods Expensive, 1581 
Pain, When it occurs in the back, 
1218 
Its use and abuse when exces- 
sive, 1220 
Best treatment for, 1221 
Pains, An essential part of labor, 
762 
No such thing as "growing," 
1221 
Palate, In case of paralysis, 1222 
Palate, Only a surgeon can treat 

the cleft palate, 1222 
Pallor, Temporary or chronic, 1222 
Palpitation of the Heabt, Treat- 
ment depends on cause, 1223 
Panama, Isthmus of, Rendered 

safe from malaria, 537 
Pancreas, Where located and how 
controlled, 139 
When they secrete, 140 
The disease of the, 1223 
Pancreatic Juice, Its manifold 

action, 140 
Papular Ebuptions, 1224 
Paralysis, Explanation of, 1224 
Shaking palsy, 1224 
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Paranoia, A form of insanity, 

1224 
Parasites, Chapter on, 510 
Intestinal, 511 
The hook-worm, 511 
Vegetable, Favus, 524 
Vegetable, Ring-worm, 525 
Paregoric, Contains opium, 1526 
Pabis Green, 1527 
Pabsley, Its use, 1527 
Pasteur Louis, His theory on im- 
munity, 428 
Louis, His belief regarding 
germ diseases, 468 
Pasteurization, To destroy germs 

in milk, 1225 
Paternal Influences, As active as 

the mother's, 1225 
Patent Medicines, A warning, 

1445 
Pawlow, Professor, Proves antici- 
pation excites digestive glands, 
164 
Experiment with dog's stomach, 

168 
Shows nervous system controls 
digestion, 171 
Pediculosis, Treatment for, 1225 
Pepper, 1527 
Peppermint, 1527 
Pepsin, The gastric ferment, 132 
How secured, 1226 
And peptonized foods, 1528 
Peptones and Parapeptones, 
Proteins changed by action of 

gastric juice, 134 
Anti-hemi- and para-, carried to 
liver, 146 
Peptonized, Beef Tea, 1528 
Peptonize, The protein foods, 723 
Milk, previously digested, 1226 
Milk Gruel, 1529 



Pericarditis, Inflammation of sack 
about heart, 1226 

Pebiostettis, Inflammation of mem- 
brane covering long bone, 
1226 

Peritonitis, Inflammation of the 
bowels, 1227 

Permanganate of Potash, 1529 

Pernicious Anemia, Rare but fatal 
type, 1227 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, 1619 

Pesohl An example of what train- 
ing will do, 65 

Phagocytes, Called out whenever 
pathogenic bacteria gain en- 
trance, 395 
Their help in rendering immune, 

429 
Choose their organisms, 431 

Phantom Tumor, One that comes 
and goes, 1228 

Pharyngitis, Inflammation of 
throat, 1228 
The chronic type, 1229 

Phosphorus, Matches, Rat poi- 
son ; In case of poisoning, 1631 

Physical Basis more important 
for youth than learning, 852 

Physical Strength, Two types, 9 

Physiognomy, Its part In indicat- 
ing disease, 1229 

Physiology, As distinguished 
from pathology, 1230 

Piles, Prompt attention necessary, 
1230 
External and internal kinds, 
1231 

Pin-Worms, Treatment for, 521 

Pink-Bye, What to do for it, 871 
Epidemic form of inflammation 
of the eyes, 1232 

Pitting, One sign of dropsy, 1232 
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Plaster op Paris, 1437, 1611 

Plasters, Porous, No medical 
value, 1238 

Plethoric, A stout condition, 
1233 

Pleurisy, 325 
Traumatic, 1388 

Plexus, Ten plexuses control sym- 
pathetic system, 160 
Importance of solar, 161 

Plumbing, Requirements of a 
good system, 467 

Pneumonia, 324 
How conveyed, 486 

Poison, That produced by fatigue, 
52 

Poison Oak, In case of poisoning, 
1631 

Poisoning, Things to be done, 1622 

Poisons and their Antidotes, Chap- 
ter III, 1622 

Population and Death Rate, 
How computed, 1233 

Portal Vein, Cargo it carries, 137 

Post-Mortems, Do not desecrate 
the dead, 1234 

Potash, 1529 

Potatoes, To make dry and fine 
flavored, 1611 

Pott's Disease of the Spine, 
The course of the disease, 1235 
The symptoms and treatment, 
1236 

Poultices, Mostly to be con- 
demned, 1237 

Poultry, Best way to preserve 
poultry, 400 
Objection to canned, 406 
Insanitary results of keeping, 
1609 

Predigested, Frozen delicacies for 
weak digestion, 714 



Predigested— Continued 

Foods, To prepare for sick, 722 
Pregnancy, Signs of, 746 

Vomiting in, 746 

General health in, 747 

Maintaining proper elimination, 
747 

Cases of varicose veins, 748 

Signs that Indicate trouble, 74S 

Avoid all liquors, 749 

An excellent laxative, 749 

Requires special care of teeth, 
750 

Diet during, 750 

Cravings should be indulged, 
751 

Appetite may be capricious, 752 

Exercise important, 752 

Daily baths needed, 752 

Maternal impressions during, 
753 

Best and sleep, 753 
Premature Babies, How to care 
for them, 779 

Four conditions which may mean 
life or death, 780 

How to handle them, 783 

The surroundings, 783 

Moistening the air, 784 

Bathing the baby, 784 

Clothes for the baby, 785 

Feeding the baby, 786 

When the baby does not suck, 
788 

Baby incubators, 789 
Premature Birth, Call a physi- 
cian, 757, 775 
Preservatives, Natural, 398 
Preventable, All contagious dis- 
eases, 470 

Causes must be understood, 481 
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Preventable— Continued 
Waste of 72 lives every hour 
from preventable causes, 487 
Decay of teeth and Its evil ef- 
fects, 934 
Prevention, Diseases due to 
faulty elimination, 41 
Against puerpural fevers after 

child-birth, 761 
Of crime, 1238 
Procrustes, Made guests fit his 

iron bed, 852 
Prostate Gland, Enlargement of 

1238 
Proteins, Danger in too strong 
diet, 180 
Effect of protein foods, 180 
Proud Flesh, How to keep it 

within bounds, 1238 
Psoriasis, Dry scaly skin and how 

to treat, 1239 
Prurigo and Pruritus, Itching 

states of skin, 1239 
Ptomaines, Result of abnormal 
fermentations, 168 
Cooking does not destroy, 205 
Poisonous chemical substances, 
1239 
Ptyalin, Ferment of saliva, 130 
Puberty, When this age comes, 852 
Neither girls nor boys should be 
over-burdened, 853 
Public, Information needed by, 

1451 
Pulse, What It indicates, 690 
What different kinds of pulse 
Indicate, 1240 
Pumpkin Seeds, Remedy for tape- 
worm, 1530 
Pupil, Of the eye, 861 
As indicating the general sys- 
temic condition, 1240 



Pure Food Law, Practices cor- 
rected by it, 397 
Needs to be strengthened, 398 
What is forbidden under It, 398 
Pus, "Sanious" and "laudable," 

1438 
Pyrethrum, 1530 

Quarantine, Stop condemning It, 

1240 
Quassia, Stomach bitters, 1530 
Quick-Lime, Value of Its fumes, 

1241 
Quince Seed, 1530 
Quinine, Its uses, 1530 
Quinsy, Symptoms and treatment, 

1242 

Rachitic Pelvis, Result of rickets, 
1242 

Rachitic Rosary, Results of the 
rickets, 1242 

Rachitis, Rickets a disease of 
tenements, 1242 
Symptoms and progress of dis- 
ease, 1243 
Preventive treatment the best, 
1245 

Rao-Sorter's Disease, Dangers in 
rags, 1245 

Railway Spine, A common dis- 
ability, 1246 

Rashes, Depend on some disorder 
of digestive system, 1246 

Ration, Balanced, 206 

Raynaud's Disease, Rare in this 
country, 1247 

Razor, Stropping and care of, 1620 

Rectal Abscess, The surgeon will 
open, 1247 

Rectal Fissure, Apply golden oint- 
ment, 1247 
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Rectal Fistula, Call the surgeon, 
1247 

Bed Blood Cells, Great oxygen- 
carriers, 1248 

Beflex Cough, A matter of im- 
portance, 1248 

Beflexe8, Seat of, 20 
In general child is a handle of 

reflexes, 1260 
When reflexes predominate, 1250 

Relapsing Feveb, Caused by a 
germ, 545 
Both contagions and infective, 

546 
Predisposing causes, 1251 

Renal Calculi, Stones of the kid- 
ney, 1251 

Renal Colic, Pain from passage 
of small kidney stones, 1252 

Rennet Used in making cheese, 
1252 

Rennet, How used, 1531 

Bepaib, The process of, 1438 

Residual Ant, That left in lungs, 
1252 

Residual Urine, None should be 
left in bladder, 1252 

Resolution, Condition aimed at 
in treatment of inflammation, 
1253 

Best, A physiological necessity, 50 
Mental poise contributes to 

mind rest, 57 
Needed in treatment of surgical 
conditions, 1438 

Retina, Of the eye, 858 

Re-Vaccination, Important, 1254 

Rheumatism, Chapter on, 263 
Besult of Rheumatic conditions, 

265 
Gives rise to dangerous compli- 
cations, 265 



Rheumatism — Continued 
Closely allied to gout, 265 
Some theories to account for it, 

266 
The real cause of, 267 
Digestive Disorders responsible, 

267 
Heredity as a cause, 268 
Varieties, 269 
How to prevent, 269 
Depressing mental states, a 

cause, 270 
Danger in fermentative condi- 
tions, 270 
Treatment suggested for acute, 

271 
Sweating the patient, 272 
Caution in regard to diet, 273 
Treatment for the chronic artic- 
ular type, 273 
Note results of, 276 
Remedies suggested, 276 
Results of disease, 277 
"Inflammatory," Applied to acute 

form, 278 
Muscular type, 278 
Rheumatic Arthritis, 279 
Affecting internal organs, 280 
Lays foundations of many fatal 
diseases, 281 
Rhubarb, Best form of, 1531 
Ringing in Eabs, What to use for, 

1254 
Riveb-Wateb, Not generally safe, 
1254 

ROCHELLE SALT, 1532 

Rodent Uloeb, To stop its eating, 
1254 

Rose-Wateb, 1533 

Rowing, A good exercise, 1254 

Rum, A stimulant for wasting dis- 
eases, 1255 
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Bumford, Count, Discoverer of 

principle of Conservation, 44 
Running, Should be moderate, 

1255 
Rupture, How to detect any one 

of three forms, 1256 
How one man's life was saved, 

1257 
Russell, Major, Triumphs over 

typhoid fever by vaccination, 

423 

Sao, Lachrymal, Chronic inflam- 
mation of, 1258 

Sacral Nerves, May be injured at 
child-birth, 1258 

Sacro-Iuao Disease, 
Disease of the fixed Joint, 1258 

Sage, How used, 1533 

Saint Vrrus' Dance, Points to re- 
member, 1259 
Must guard against excitement, 
1259 

Salaam Convulsions, Spasm of 
muscles of neck, 1200 

Salicylic Acid, A preservative, 
1612 

Saliva, Its Importance, 129 

Salivary Calculi, Stones of sal- 
ivary glands, 1260 

Salivation, Results from too much 
calomel, 1261 

Salpingitis, 1261 

Salt, Good for digestion, 1533 

Salve, Mother's, 1534 

Sanitary Cordon, Line established 
by authorities, 1261 

Sanitary Jurisprudence, 

Regulation for health, 1262 

Sanitary Science, How old, 11 

Sanitation, Meaning of, 6 
Section on, 345 



Sanitation — Continued 
External conditions bearing on 
health, 1263 

Sapraemia, Blood-poisoning, 1263 

Saprophytes, Bacteria In decom 
posing organic matter, 1264 

Sarcoma, Malignant tumor, 1265 

sar8aparilla, 1534 

Sassafras, 1534 

Scalds, Burns similar to, 1265 

Scalp, Its common diseases, 1266 

Scarlet Fever, Russian discovers 
vaccine against it, 425 
Reports on 4,306 cases, 473 
How conveyed, 485 
Chapter on, 634 
An acutely contagious disease, 

634 
What scarlatina means, 634 
Prevention means alertness, 635 
Contagion is active, 635 
Limit of contagion, 636 
Germ circulates in blood, 636 
Russian discovers antitoxin, 637 
Beginning of disease, 638 
The attack, 638 
The symptoms, 638 
Tne treatment, 640 
To bring out eruption, 640 
Watch throat symptoms, 641 
Always call physician, 641 
The home remedies, 642 
For throat soreness, 642 
Vaccination against scarlet fe- 
ver, 643 

Scars, To remove, 1266 
To prevent, 1611 

Scheele's Green, 1534 

School, Best methods to develop 
faculties of children, 850 
Illustration of modern school 
methods, 852 
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Sciatica, Neuralgia, not rheuma- 
tism, 1266 
Symptoms of, 1267 
Nerve is inflamed, 1267 
Treatment most be systemic, 
1268 
Scrofula, Inherited predisposition 
to consumption, 416 
Not always inherited, 1268 
Tissues lack vitality, 1269 
The best treatment, 1269 
Aids through drugs, 1270 
As a help in nutrition, 1271 
Watch stomach and bowels, 1271 
Scubvy, Watch bottle-fed baby for 
it, 1272 
Methods of treatment, 1273 
Sea-Bathing, Saline ingredients, 

1274 
Ska-Sickness, How to avoid, 1274 

Dropping cocaine in ears, 1275 
Seborrhea, A disease of the oily 
glands, 1276 
Treatment for, 1277 

SUDLTTZ POWDEBS, 1534 

Senega, Effect on system, 1534 

Senna, A physic, 1535 

Sepsis, Presence of disease mi- 
crobes, 450 

Septicaemia, Septic infection, 1277 
Treatment for, 1278 
Many varieties of poisonous 
bacilli, 1279 

Sequels, Outcome of diseases, 
1279 

Sebum Sickness, In case of anti- 
toxins, 1280 

Serums, The antitoxins, 1535 

Sewage, Disposal for country 
homes, 459 

Sewage and Sewerage, Disinfect- 
ing sewage, 1281 



Seweb Gas, 369 
How detect it, 370 
Unhealthy and debilitating, 456 
The use of traps, 457 
Sex, Determination of, 754 
Shellfish, Valuable for varied 
diet, 214 
Liver of oysters, 215 
Sheriden, Martin, Lost twenty- 
three pounds In contest, 37 
"Shingles," A form of herpes, 

1281 
Shock, An extreme depression, 
1281 
Symptoms of, 1282 
Treatment of, 1282 
Shoulder, Dislocation of, 
To put back in place, 1393 
Another kind of, 1394 
After drawn in place, 1394 
Sick, Why sick people must rest, 
675 
Some special points on care of, 
679 
Sick-room, Care of, 447 
Do not tolerate flies or mosqui- 
toes, 679 
Sick-Stomach, Necessary for our 
safety, 1283 
Much vitality used in digestion, 

1283 
The lessons taught, 1284 
Simple Bitters, 1535 
Sinuses, Pockets of pus, 1439 
Skin, As an organ, 29 
Amount eliminated through, 36 
Relation to kidneys, 287 
Five purposes of, 316 
Pores of, 316 
Two types of glands, 317 
Secretion and excretion, 318 
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Skin— Continued 
Experiments with air-tight bag 

by Sequin, 818 
Composition of sweat, 319 
CaTe of, 1617 

Skin Diseases, Acne, ("pimples"), 
319 
Comedo, alopecia and eczema, 

320 
Erythema, lichen, rubber and 

planus, and milium, 322 
Purpura, treatment for, 323 
Excessive sweating, 323 
How conveyed, 486 

Skin Pabasites, Itch-mite, 521 

Sleep, See Chapter on, 79 
Physiological necessity, 80 
Trees and plants sleep, 83 
Theories to account for it, 84 
Bodily elimination during, 86 
What It will not do, 87 
Its relation to health, 89 
Not akin to death, 90 
Its effect on brain, 90 
Its effect on muscles, 92 

Slippeby Elm, 1536 

Sloughs, When tissues break 
down, 1439 

Small-Pox, Vaccination has made 
it a disease of the past, 424 
How conveyed, 485 
An infectious disease, 647 
Largely matter of history, 647 
Vaccination a sure preventive, 

648 
Smallest child should be vacci- 
nated, 648 
Its chief characteristic, 649 
Use of red and orange rays, 649 

Smell, Its two-fold purpose, 886 
Sense of* How deprived of, 1284 



Snake-Bites, Alcohol not a good 
antidote, 955 

Strychnine the ideal remedy, 956 

Contain viperlne, 1285 

Action of the poison, 1286 

Experience with a rattler, 1286 

Treatment for, 1287 
Snow, F. E., Lines on optimism, 

162 
Snuffles, What to do for them* 

888 
Soap, Select good soap, 1536 

Antiseptic 1537 
Soap Bark, 1538 
Soda, Where found, 1588 
Sodium, Benzoate, 1538 

Hydroxide, 1538 

Glycocholate, 1539 

Phosphate, 1539 

Salicylate, 1539 

Succinate, 1539 
Softening of the Brain, Most 

frequent cause, 1288 
Solution Antiseptic, 1540 

Cresol compound, 1541 
Somnambulism, Walking in sleep, 

1288 
Sore Eyes, How conveyed, 486 
Sore Mouth, What to do for vari- 
ous kinds of, 1289 
Sore Nipples, 777 
Sore Throat, How conveyed, 486 
Soups, Chief value of, 206 
Spanish Flies, 1541 
Spasm, When spasmodic contrac- 
tions are permanent, 1290 
Spearmint, 1542 
Spermaceti, 1542 
Spice Plasters, 1542 
Spina Bifida, Congenital deform- 
ity, 1291 
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Sfinal Abscess, One variety of Stomach — Continued 



Pott's disease, 1290 
Spinal Cubvatubss, Slight cur- 
vature indicates disease, 1291 
Spimt Ammonia, Aromatic, 1543 
Spirit Btheb Compound, 1648 
Spimt Fbuminti, 1544 
Spibtts of Camphor, 1644 
Spirits of Mi nd eb eb is, 1644 
Spleen, One important use, 431 

A ductless gland, 1292 
Splints, The right kind, 1292 

Temporary and permanent, 1388 
Sprains, What to do for them, 
1872 
Of the ankle, 1873 
Treatment for, 1374 
The lead and opium wash, 1874 
Of the knee, 1876 
Of the back, 1876 
Of the wrist, 1876 
Spring- Water, Less liable to pollu- 
tion, 1298 
Squill, 1646 

Squinting, Can be cured, 1293 
St. Ignatius' Beans, 1646 
Stammering, A habit to be cured, 

1293 
Starvation, Some symptoms, 1294 
Static Electricity, 1294 
Stegomyia, Mosquito which trans- 
mits yellow-fever, 644 
Sterile, Free from germs, 460 
Sterilizing, By boiling, 1294 
Sternberg, Dr. Geo. M., Opposes 
Pasteur's theory on Immunity, 
428 
Sticking Plaster, 1646 
Stimulants, Useful in emergen- 
cies, 1294 
Stomach, Why it does not digest 
itself, 188 



Prof. Pawlow's experiment* 

with a dog, 168 
Effects of alcohol on stomach, 

960 
Bad effects of alcohol on gastric 

juice, 961 
Tablets, 1646 
Stone in Bladder, Call the sur- 
geon, 1296 
Strabismus, Correct by shortening 

muscles, 1296 
Stramonium, For asthma, 1646 
Strangury, Inflammation of urin- 
ary organ, 1296 
Strawberry Tongue, 1296 
Stbichnine, Its three actions, 
1646 
Or nux vomica* In case of poi- 
soning, 1631 
Stye, Treatment for, 867 
Succus Entebicus, 143 
Suitooation, Some simple sugges- 
tions, 1403 
Sugab, Brown preferable, 1612 

Of milk, 1547 
Sugabs, Transformed into fats, 43 
Value of brown, 1647 
Value of different sugars, 269 
Chocolate, when injurious, 260 
Molasses, glucose and honey, 260 
Sulfonal, To produce sleep, 1547 
Sulphur, Its uses, 1648 
Sulphuric Acid, 1548 

In case of poisoning, 1624 
Sulphurous Acid, 1549 
Sulphur Precipitated, 1549 
Sulphur Sublimed, 1549 
Sumach, 1549 
Sunburn, To remove, 1296 
Sunlight, Powerful disinfectant; 
62 
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Sun-Stroke, Two forms of, 1124 
Suppositories, Glycerine, 1540 
Suppression of Urine, 1296 
Suppuration, Subject to infection, 

1297 
Supra-Renal Capsules, 1297 
Surgery, Minor, 1435 
Sweating, In case of the feet, 

1084 
One of three ways to cleanse 

system, 1298 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre, 1550 
Sympathetic Nervous System, 

159 
Syrup of Ginger, 1551 
Syrup of Hypophosphites Com- 
pound, 1551 
Syrup of Ipecac, 1551 
Syrup of Iodide of Iron, 1552 
Syrup of Lactophosphate of 

Lime, 1550 
Syrup of White Pine Compound, 

1553 

Tabetic Arthropathy, Inflamma- 
tion of Joints of leg, 1299 
Tache Cerebrals, Of nervous 

origin, 1299 
Tachycardia, Rapid action of 

heart, 1299 
Talcum, 1553 

Talcum Toilet Powder, 1553 
Talipes (Clnb foot), 1300 
Tamarinds, 1553 

Tampons, Pledgets of gauze, 1200 
Tan, To remove, 1300 
Tannic Acid, 1553 
Tansy, 1554 
Tape-Worm, Description of, 512 

Pork Tape-Worm, 513 

Beef Tape-Worm, 514 



Tape-Worm — Continued 
Fish Tape-Worm, 514 
Treatment for, 520 
Tapping, Of a tumor, 1300 

Not generally satisfactory, 1439 
Tar, For coughs, 1554 
Tarantula Stings, What to do, 

1301 
Tarry Stools, Result of internal 

hemorrhage, 1301 
Tartar, Deposit from saliva, 1301 
Tartar Emetic, Its several uses, 

1555 
Tartaric Acid, 1556 
Tea and Coffee, How they affect 

digestion, 1000 
Teeth, New discoveries In regard 
to care of, 920 
Ninety-seven per cent, have dis- 
eased teeth, 922 
Micro-organisms which produce 

decay are transmitted, 923 
Correcting disease improves 
physical and mental capacity, 
923 
Preservation of teeth an eco- 
nomic question, 925 
Every decaying tooth a focus 

of infection, 930 
Defects of, 1301 
Teething, Steps in, 1302 
Temperature, How bodily heat is 
produced, 70 
Regulator of bodily heat, 71 
Reducing it In animals, 74 
High temperature in fevers, 78 
When much below normal, 78 
Of the body, 691 
Sudden drops in, 692 
Axillary, 1026 
Temperament, Three types of 
man, 1303 
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Tererene, 1556 

Tetter, Moist, Symptoms and 

treatment, 1305 
Therapeutics, A definition of, 

1805 
Thermometer, Use of the, 098 
Cleansing the, 694 
Needed in every home, 1305 
Thirst, The sensation of, 873 

How to relieve, 874 
Thirst, Tea and buttermilk use- 
ful to quench thirst, 875 
Thoracic Duct, Collects contents 

of lymphatics, 1806 
Thorax, Contains lungs and heart, 

1306 
Throat, The Chapter on, 002 
The vocal chords, 902 
Above the pharynx, 903 
Treatment of Inflammation of 

mucous membrane, 904 
Rheumatic sore throat, 904 
Treatment for acute, follicular 

pharyngitis, 905 
Treatment for chronic follicular 

pharyngitis, 905 
Treatment for scrofulous phar- 
yngitis, 906 
Treatment for tubercular sore 

throat, 906 
Uses of and care of the tonsils, 

907 
Chronic enlargement of the ton- 
sils, 910 
Thrombosis and Embolism, 1806 
Thrush, Grows in mouth and 

throat, 525 
Thumb-Sucking, What it leads to 
and how to break up, 918 
How to cure, 1306 
Thymol, Used for hook-worm, 
1556 



Thyroid Glands, 1556 

Tick, Cattle, Conveys Texas fever 

to cattle, 508 
Tin Poisoning, 1807 
Tincture Benzoin Compound, 

1557 
Tincture Capsicum and Myrrh, 

1558 
Tincture Iron Chloride, 1558 
Tobacco, Prevents chronic consti- 
pation, 1308 
In case of poisoning, 1632 
Toilet Cream, 1619 
Toilet Preparations, Chapt. II, 

1614 
Tone, Condition of system, 1308 
How impaired, 1309 
Must remove cause of impair- 
ment, 1310 
Tongue, True indicator of state of 
system, 1313 
What it indicates, 1314 
Tonics, Distinction between tonic 
and stimulant, 1311 
Action of various kinds of, 1312 
ToNsiuns, Causes of acute, 908 
Symptoms of, 909 
Home treatment for the acute 
form of, 909 
Tonsils, Their uses, 907 
Chronic enlargement of tonsils, 

910 
Treatment for enlarged tonsils, 

913 
Home treatment to reduce swell- 
ing, 1315 
Toothache, Home treatment to 

relieve, 1316 
Toxins, Secretions or Excretions 

of microbes, 433 
Tracheotomy, Opening the wind- 
pipe, 1317 
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Training, Produces antitoxin Tuberculosis — Continued 



against fatigue poison, 56 

Trance, Manifests itself in many 

ways, 1318 

Simple ways of treating, 1319 

Transfusion, Conveying blood 

from one to another, 1319 
Transmission, Modes of, Chapter 
on, 409 
Ways of spreading contagion, 
470 
Trephining, To relieve pressure 

on brain, 1319 
Trichinae, Cause of trichinosis, 
516 
Symptoms of, 517 
Tricresol, Antiseptic, 1558 
Trional, To produce sleep, 1559 
Tritccum Repens, 1559 
Troches, 1559 

Truss, Must be perfect fit, 1320 
Should be worn with a rupture, 
1439 
Trypsin, Ferment formed by pan- 
creas, 142 
Tuberculin, 1559 
Tuberculosis, Chapter on, 578 
Increasing proportion of con- 
sumptives, 578 
Claims one in seven in New 

York, 579 
Thrives in Insanitary condi- 
tions, 579 
Found in all conditions of life, 

579 
Kills 200,000 in the United 

States every year, 580 
Steps being taken against It, 580 
New York reduces its death rate, 

581 
Individual drinking cups, 582 

1677 



The lesson from two schools, 

582 
Cannot quarantine against it, 

583 
Those most susceptible, 583 
National Tuberculosis Sunday, 

584 
False hope of consumptives, 585 
An Infectious disease, 586 
How infection may affect dif- 
ferent ages, 586 
One in greatest danger, 587 
When normal mucous membrane 

is Impaired, 588 
Danger in over-heated air, 589 
Heredity and habits, 589 
Alcohol renders system open to 

infection, 590 
What one of little vitality must 

do, 591 
Value of out-door life, 593 
The infection, 594 
Many forms of disease, 595 
Methods of prevention, 595 
Sources of infection, 596 
When to be alarmed, 597 
Bacilli in fly-specks, 597 
Flies as carriers of germs, 597 
Common among Arabs, 598 
The cleansing of premises, 598 
Direct transmission is rare, 599 
The highway of infection, 600 
When and how we take con- 
sumption, 601 
Anemia and chronic indigestion 

predispose, 601 
The attack, 602 
Course of the disease, 603 
Sanitarium treatment, 604 
Home treatment, 605 
Securing hygienic conditions, 605 
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Tubebculosis — Continued 
Keep a clean alimentary tract, 

606 
Hygienic hints^ 607 
Simple remedies, 607 
Beware of stimulants, 608 
The diet, 600 

Alcohol a hindrance to recovery, 
958 

Tumors, An explanation of, 1320 
Malignant, 1435. 

Tubpentihb, How and when to ap- 
ply, 1560 
To prevent lock-Jaw, 1561 

Tuep eh t i ne Stupes, 1562 

Tubpeth, Mineral, 1562 

Typhoid Fever, Major Russell's 
victory by vaccination, 423 
How conveyed, 485 
Files as conveyors, 499 
Chapter on, 551 
25,000 victims every year, 551 
Milk as a carrier, 552 
Filth fly as a carrier, 552 
Cause of, 553 
Preventive methods, 553 
Vaccination against, 554 
How virus for vaccination is se- 
cured, 554 
To prepare vaccine, 555 
To contract the Infection, 555 
Not strictly contagious, 556 
Danger In clothing, 556 
Susceptibility to typhoid, 557 
Country people more suscepti- 
ble, 558 
Good health no protection, 558 
Why some take typhoid, 559 
The attack, 560 
Symptoms, 560 
When to begin treatment, 561 



Typhoid Fever— Continued 
Symptoms when disease Is es- 
tablished, 562 
Progress of disease, 563 
Special symptoms, 564 
The treatment, 564 
Importance of cold bath, 565 
How to avoid delirium, 566 
When to offer stimulants, 567 
Danger of perforation, 568 
The proper diet, 568 
General precautions, 570 
Typhoid is preventable, 571 
Specific precautions, 571 
Extreme caution necessary, 572 
Attendants should disinfect their 

hands, 572 
Way to stamp out disease, 573 
Remedy against invasion, 573 
Abandoning alcoholic stimulants, 
574 
Typhus Fever, How conveyed, 486 
Different from typhoid fever, 

547 
Where it thrives, 547 
Means of prevention, 548 
An obsolete disease, 1320 
Tybo-Toxioon, Discovered by 
Prof. Vaughn, 390 
Found in poisonous ice-cream 
and milk, 1321 

Ulcers, Call the surgeon, 1321 
Of the leg, 1440 
To make active, 1441 
Most ulcers curable, 1441 
Of mouth and throat, 1442 
TJlcebs ob Sobes, Fetid, to disin- 
fect them, 1088 
Uraemia, Poisoning of system ac- 
companying kidney diseases, 
1321 
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Ubaemio Asthma, Due to faulty 

elimination, 1322 
Ubaemio Convulsions, Symptoms 

and treatment, 1322 
Urea, Natural ways to get it out 

of system, 1323 
TJrio Acid, A mischief maker in 

every part, 1325 
Ubinaby Calculi, Stones and 

gravel, 1326 
Ubinaby Deposits, 1326 
Urine, Retention of, 1253 
Abnormal, 1326 
Bloody, 1326 
Ubotbopin, 1562 
Uses of Heat and Cold, The, 

Chapter on, 731 
Uvula, Elongated, Must be cut 

off, 1327 

Vaccination, One way of acquir- 
ing Immunity from disease, 
422 
Before it was discovered, 423 
Against typhoid fever, tried 

abroad, 425 
Against scarlet fever, 425 
Against cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, 426 
How to do safely, 1327 
Vaccinia, 1828 
Valebian, 1563 
Valves, Of heart, 25 
Vapob Baths, 1328 
Varicose Veins, Methods of pre- 
vention, 1329 
Varioloid, 1330 
Vaseline, 1621 
Vaso-Motob System, 72 
Vaughn, Professor, Suggestions 
on diet, 188 



Vaughn, Prof. — Continued 
Discoverer of Tyro-toxicon in 
ice-cream, 390 
Vegetables, Succulent, The green 
foods on market, 248 
Cabbage injured by cooking, 249 
Cucumbers not objectionable, 

250 
Lettuce as aid to digestion, 251 
Onions, a word of caution, 252 
Potatoes as staple food, 253 
Sweet potatoes as food, 254 
Hints on use of vegetables, 255 
Veins, Inflammation during preg- 
nancy, 775 
Vent, To carry off sewer-gas, 457 
Ventilation, New problems in, 
356 
Absolute necessity for man and 
beast, 370 
Vebatbum, 1563 
Vitriol, For use as an eye-wash, 

1563 
Voir, Professor, Table suggesting 

generous diet, 189 
Vomiting of Bile, 139 
Vomiting, How to relieve exces- 
sive, 1330 
To Induce, 1622 

"Walking Typhoid Fever," 1330 
Warburg's Tincture, 1568 
Warts, To get rid of, 1331 
Waste, Natural, 8 
Wasting, Rapid wasting of body 

in fevers, 76 
Wasting Diseases, 1332 
Water, Our need of It, 872 

Two-thirds of human body is 
water, 872 

Cause of thirst, 873 
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Wateb— Continued 
What average man requires for 

drinking, 374 
The time to drink, 376 
Its absorption by the body, 876 
Drinking large quantities, 377 
Mineral waters useful, 377 
A solvent for salts and impur- 
ities of body, 378 
Sanitary supply for home, 379 
Quantity required for each per- 
son in city, 379 
Value of rain-water, 380 
Need of better water supply for 

farm-house, 380 
Wells and surface drainage, 3S2 
When it is dangerous, 383 
Purification of, 384 
How to prepare barley, 704 
How to prepare apple, 704 
How to prepare barley, 704 
Wateb-Bed, Rubber-lined mat- 
tress, 1332 
Wateb-Brash, To overcome, 1332 
Wateb-Cube, Three reasons for 

this method, 732 
Wateb on the Brain, 1333 
Weak Byes, To relieve, 1333 
Weakling, How to build up the 

weak boy or girl, 847 
Weariness, How It affects diges- 
tion, 154 
Weichabdt, Dr. Wolfgang, Ex- 
periments with fatigue poison, 
52 
Wells, How test them for surface 

water, 384 
Wen, To get rid of, 1333 
"Wetting the Bed," To stop it, 

1334 
Wheezing, To treat, 1334 



Whiskey, The truth about, Chap- 
ter on, 969 
Trust, Government investigates, 

969 
Old way to make it, 970 
What gives the flavor, 970 
The principal cost, 971 
Aging by artificial methods, 972 
Present methods of making 

whiskey, 973 
Government's attitude towards 

"Brands," 975 
President Roosevelt's letter, 

976 
Courts support President Roose- 
velt's decision, 977 
Rectifiers appeal to President 

Taft, 978 
President Taft's unfortunate de- 
cision, 979 
White Arsenic, 1564 
"White Gum" and "Red Gum," 

1335 
Whitlow, Several varieties, 1335 
Whooping-cough, Symptoms, 662 
Seat of the disease, 662 
The treatment* 662 
Tablets, 1564 
Wild Chebbt Babk, 1564 
WiLBT, Db. Habvet W., His ex- 
pression on "Applied Science," 
806 
Expression on "Public Sanita- 
tion," 938 
Winds, Various kinds, 363 
Wine of Cocoa, 1564 
Winter-Cough, Don't neglect, 1336 
Wool-Fat, 1564 
Wool-Sobteb's Disease, 1336 
Women, Diseases of, Chapter on, 
983 
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Women — Continued 
Normal menstrual function an 

essential of health, 983 
How woman may be strong, 984 
Need of care during monthly 

periods, 985 
When older women skip the 

monthly period, 989 
What to do for suppressed men- 
struation, 990 
Menorrhagia, Excessive flow, 

992 
Leucorrhea, its treatment, 993 
Catarrh of the womb, 994 
For Itching of parts, 995 
Vaginismus, 995 
Pus-tubes, 996 

Extra-uterine pregnancy, 996 
Fibroid tumors, 997 
Women, Cancer and its causes, 
997 
Lacerations, 997 
Falling of womb, 997 
Pelvic inflammation, 998 
Pelvic peritonitis, 999 
Table of weights on Insured, 
1211 
Wondebs of Oub Bodt, Part VIII, 

855 
Worms, Symptoms of, 512 
Round worms trouble children, 

515 
Long thread-worm, 515 
The pin-worm, 516 
Round, Treatment for, 520 
Wobmseed, 1565 



Worry, Best way to get rid of, 57 

As applied to digestion, 156 
Wounds, To treat slight, 1344 

To treat ragged, 1345 

Turpentine as a dressing, 1345 

First aid in severe, 1346 

Things that are poisonous to 
fresh, 1346 

Healing of, 1348 

Aseptic, 1348 

Granulating, 1349 

Proud flesh in, 1349 

Pus in healing, 1350 

Poisoned, 1350 

Fourth-of-July, 1351 

Fourth-of-July wounds must be 
cleansed, 1352 

Bullets In, 1411 

Irrigation of, 1431 
Wrist-Drop, From chronic lead- 
poisoning, 1387 
Writer's Cramp, 1337 

Yellow Fever, How conveyed, 486 
Carried by mosquito, 502 
Results from mosquito, 506 
Originated in West Indies, 543 
Only method of transmission, 
544 

Yawning, To overcome, 1337 

Yerba Santa, 1565 

Zinc, Its several uses, 1565 
In case of poisoning, 1632 
Zymotic Diseases, 1337 
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